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THE MYSTERIES 


CHAPTER LIII. 
THE MYSTERIES OF OLD PAINTINGS. 


In the times whereof we are writing, 
the house which stood next to Newgate, 
in the street that borrows its name 
from the prison was occupied by a 
picture-dealer. This house was about 
fifteen feet higher than the gaol; and 
a person might easily let himself down 
from the roof of the former to the 
leads of the latter. 

The picture-dealer was a man con- 
siderably advanced in years: Or, to 
speak more accurately, he was verging 
upon sixty-five. He was a widower— 
had no -children—and, being ex 
cessively parsimonious, kept but a 
small establishment in the shape of 
domestics. An old woman performed 
the duties of housekeeper, cook, and 
maid-of-all-work: a slipshod, hungry- 
looking boy attended in the shop when 
his master was otherwise engaged ;— 
and the third floor was occupied by an 
artist whom the picture-dealer retain- 
ed constantly in his employment for 
purposes which will almost immediate- 
ly transpire. 

Mr. Shrubsole—for that was the 
euphonious name of the picture-dealer 
_-was a tall, thin man, with a pale 
countenance, a bald head fringed with 
white hair. and large eyes of that dull 
hue which, being a mixture of light 
gray and green, gave them the ap- 
pearance of having been boiled. His 
mouth had fallen in, because he had 
nota single tooth left in his head ; and 
his nose being particularly pointed, 
the outlines of his profile were sharp 
and angular. His attire was a seedy 
suit of black, which age and dirt had 
rendered rusty and brown; and he 
usually wore an apron dingy in hue 
and smeared with paint and varnish, 
and a massive pair of silver spectacles. 
with large circular glasses, to his 
countenance, and huge buckles of the 
same metal to his shoes, and you have 
before your eyesa complete portraiture 
of Mr. Shrubsole. 

The shop was narrow, but high and 
long. The windows were very seldom 
cleaned—the floor never; and the 
ceiling was as black as a ceiling that 
once was white, well could be. The 
place was always involved in a semi- 
obscurity, even in the most glorious 
summer’s day: but in the winter time 
it was partieularly sombre. This, 
however, the old man was wont to 
as the very best light in 
which real judges and connoisseurs 
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could possibly wish to view paintings; 
and when evening came, Ora fog pre- 
vailed in the City, he would distributé 
half a dozen wretched candles, twenty 
to the pound, about the shop, and then 
vow that it was a perfect illumination. 

Notwithstanding the sordid appear- 
ance of the shop itself, it contained a 
great number of paintings. All the 
different Schools, whether ancient or 
moderna, were represented in that con- 
gress of pictures: and it seemed as if 
all imaginable subjects and branches 
of the art had exercised the right of 
universal suffrage to send suitable 
members to that assembly. Portraits, 
landscapes, naval and military battles, 
river scenes, animals, flowers, cities, 
ruins, angels, devils, historical and reli- 
gious designs,—in a word, every de- 
scription of subject might be viewed 
and selected in Mr. Shrubsole’s “ Gal- 
lery of Art.” And if the visitor were 
not satisfied with what he beheld on 
the ground floor, he was escorted to 
the first and second storeys, all the 
rooms of which were likewise filled 
with pictures. 

Any individual who was not some- 
what initiated in the mysteries of Mr. 
Shrubsole’s trade, would have fancied 
that he possessed the finest collection 
of paintings in all the world, and that 
he must be a man of enormous wealth. 
For Raphaels, Michael Angelos, Cor- 
reggios, Litians, Guidos, Rembrandts, 
Vandykes, Claudes, Poussins, Murillos, 
Hogarths, &c., were as plentiful in Mr. 
Shrubsole’s establishment as black- 
berries on any hedge in England at 
the proper season. 

We shall presently ascertain how it 
was that Mr. Shrubsole became pos: 
sessed of such’ splendid pictures, all 
by the great masters: but before we 
enter more profoundly into the mys- 
teries of his trade,’ we must observe 
that at the farther end of the shop, and 
in the very darkest nook, there hung 
in a massive frame a piece of convass 
painted all over a very dark and dingy 
brown, unrelieved by a single shade 
or outline indicative of a picture. 

It was mid-day; and Mr. Srhrubsole 
was in his shop, surveying the various 
masterpieces with an ineffable com: 
placency,—while the boy was getting 
his dinner behind a Vandyke that was 
leaning against the wall. _ 

Presently a short, stout, elderly, 
pragmatical gentleman entered the 
establishment; and, tapping the ferule 
of his gold-headed cane sharply upon 
the floor he said, “ A friend of mine 


as placed your catalogue in my hands; 
pep have come tosee the pictures 
accordingly. But mind—I’m a toler- 
able good judge, I flatter myself—and 
I shall very soon discover whether they 
are the originals or only copies... _,, 
“Tf you find any copies here sir, 
responded Shrubsole, “PI eatem s 
“Well—you can say nothing fairer. 
observed the gentleman, taking the 
picture-dealer’s answer very serious!y: 
and placing himself jn an attentive 
attitude, he began to survey the large 
painting behind which the boy was 
devouring a sausage and slice of bread. 
“Splendid altarpiece, that 1” said 
Mr. Shrubsoles, after a pause, “The 
great master’s hand visible in every 
tint—characteristic brilliancy of style 
—splendour and richness of colouring, 
eh? Look at that Saint in the fore- 
ground—he literally seems to stand 
out of the canvass.” 
Still the elderly gentleman made no 
reply—but kept his looks intently 
fixed upon the painting, just for all the 
world as if he were criticising it most 
minutely, But Mr. shrubsole had al- 
ready seen through him as completely 
asif his entire form were made of 
glass: and the wily old fellow knew 
that his customer was one of those self- 
sufficient, conceited, and purse-proud 
individuals who affect to be con- 
noisseurs in an art of which they are 
utterly ignorant. ; 
That masterpiece,” continued 
Shrubsole, “ was painted by Vandyke 
for the Cathedral at Genoa. There it 
remained until three years ago, when 
anew altar was erected: and the picture 
was sold for a thousand guineas toa 
Genoese nobleman. The nobleman 
sent it as a present to King George III; 
but his Majesty not admiring Catholic 
subjects, gave it to my Lord Skim- 
mington. His lordship gave it to his 
mistress, Signora Borlini, the famous 
singer ; and she, being in want of cash 
prerother gay, sold it to me. I can 
go for five hun — $ 
dirt cheap dred—and that is 
t is not dear, Mr. Shrubs 
admit,” said the elderly See eee 
last breaking silence and turning alone 
ly round with a very knowing air. “No 
—it is not dear. It’s real Vandyke— 
you couldn’t deceive me if it wasn’t, I 
can tell you. It is certainly a splendid 
thing, The Saint, as you say in the 
foreground is admirable; he E to 
Ke absolutely walking into the back- 
hi perceive I’m rather 
D cures ohne added 
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the elderly gentleman, with a know- 
ing wink of the left eve. 

“J was certain of that, 
first moment you began to look at my 
Vandyke,” said Mr. Shrubsole. “You 
surveyed it with the air and manner of 
a connoisseur.” 

“ Well—I think I do know a good 
picture when I see one,” returned the 
elderly gentleman, highly delighted at 
the compliment paid him. “ Come— 
I don’t mind saying four hundred 
guineas for the Vandyke—cheque at 
sight.” 

“T couldn’t do it, sir 1” exclaimed Mr. 
Shrubsole : then, in a milder tone, he 
added, ‘* No—I couldn’t do. it, really— 
much as I like dealing with any gentle- 
man who knows how to value and 
appreciate fine paintings—as you do, 


sir, the very 


ir. 

“Well, well—I see I must not beat you 
down too much,” resumed the customer 
still more highly flattered by this last 
appeal to his vanity. “ Let us say four 
hundred and fifty—and then, perhaps, 
I may be induced to purchase another 
picture before I leave the shop.” 

“On those conditions we can agree,” 
said Mr. Shrubsole. 

“ Good l” ejaculated the pragmatical 
gentleman while the ferule of his stick 
again rang sharply on the floor. “Now 
let me examine some more of this 
really fine collection. Have you a 
good Rembrandt ?” 

“Behold |” said the picture-dealer, 
pointing to a portrait of a Delilah, 
which was almost a mass of black with 
a vivid streak of light stretching from 
the upper corner on the left hand, and 
ceasing at the lady’s nose; one side of 
which it perfectly, irradiated, while 
the other was a dark as if it had never 
been painted at all. 

“ Fine—very fine—splendid effect I” 
exclaimed the elderly gentleman, after 
a long scrutiny and an equally protrac- 
ted silence. ‘‘ Wonderful conception 
—sublime creation | But I have heard 
—in fact I know that there are Rem- 
brandts in which the light is not so 
vividly portrayed, For my openion is, 
Mr. Shrubsole,” he added, with are- 

markably knowing air, “ that the dark 
pictures are the finest specimens of the 
old masters. I mean, you understand,” 
he continued pompously, © those mag- 
nificent works in which the colours are 
—ahem |—so deep and the shades so— 
so—ahem !—so solemn and imposing 
in their obscurity, that to the inexperi- 
enced eye the whole picture seems 
nothing more or less than a black“ 
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mass,—whereds we, Mr. Shrubsole—we, 
who are connoisseurs, can soon distin- 
guish the fine portrait like an angelic 
countenance peeping forth from the 
midst of a night intensely dark.” 

“Ahl! my dear sir,” exclaimed the 
picture-dealer, throwing into his hat- 
chet-face as warm an expression of 
rapture as such mummy features could 
possibly assume: “you do indeed enjoy 
an intimate acquaintance with pecu- 
liarities of style and the sublime 
characteristics which distinguisaed the 
old masters. You are an enthusiast— 
like me! Come, then, my dear sir— 
come—and feast your eyes upon the 
most magnificent specimen of the art 
which the immortal Rembrandt has 
left behind him!” 

“Ts it possible that you possess such 
a specimen?” exclaimed the elderly 
gentleman, working himself up into a 
perfect fit of enthusiasm. 

“T do indeed, sir,” responded Shrub- 
sole: and, lighting a miserable candle 
he led the way to the extremity of the 
shop. “There sir—there, brother con- 
noisseur |” he ejaculated, in a tone of 
triumph, and pointing to the canvass 
which we have already described as 
being painted all over a very dark and 
dingy brown, and not having the 
slightest trace of any picture at all. 

The elderly gentleman planted him- 
self at what he conceived to be a pro~ 
per distance in order to view the 
magnificent work of art; and a feeling 
of profound’ respect and veneration 
came over him as he fixed his eyes on 
the canvass. His countenance assumed 
a very solemn expression; and he 
gazed long intently—and silently. A's 
a matter of course he could distinguish 
nothing: all was a dark and obscure 
void;—but not for worlds would he 
“have compromised his reputation as a 
connoisseur by turning round to the 
picture-dealer and frankly exclaiming, 
“May I be hanged if I can trace asingle 
thing or discover a single outline 1” 

“You have placed yourself in an ad- 
mirable position to see it to advantage,” 
said Mr. Shrubsole, taking his own 
stand near the frame which enclosed 
the daub, and holding the candle high 
up. “ There? now you catch the light 
upon the countenance. Does it not ap- 
pear gradually to reveal itself to you, 
like a person emerging, slowly from the 
mouth of a dark cavern? Now you 
begin to see the richness of the colour- 
ing—mark the life-like effect with 
which the cheeks are painted—behold 
the expression of those speaking eyes | 


Ah! now the light falls on the nose— 
and youcatch the perfect outline of 
the profile! some people—clever men 
too,—have declared that the picture is 
trifle more sombre than it ought to be: 
but you and I, sir, know better. You at 
least can appreciate the beauty—the 
excellence—the magnificence of this 
inimitable painting.” 

“ Yes—it is indeed wonderful I” ob- 
served the elderly gentleman, shaking 
nis head solemaly, but at the same time 
fruitlessly straining his eyes to catch 
even the remotest glimpse of a single 
one of all the features which the 
picture dealer had enumerated: and 
for the life of him, he could not con- 
ceive what on earth the subject of the 
painting might be. ‘ 

But he dared not ask a question—he 
dared not suffer itto appear that he 
was in a state of complete mental 
obfuscation: for if he seemed even for 
a single moment to be in the dark con- 
cerning that picture—as indeed he 
most assuredly was—his reputation as 
a connoisseur would be destroyed for 
ever. Vainly did he torture his imagi- 
nation to persuade itself that he really 
did see something; no—the canvass 
was an awful void, or rather a mass of 
unvaried darkness save where the 
glimmer of the farthing candle flick- 
ered upon it;—and yet Mr. Shrubsole 
said it was a picture—and gazed upon 
it asif it were—and therefore a pic- 
ture, thought the elderly gentleman, it 
certainly must be!” 

“Well, my dear sir—are you not 
delighted—are you not enraptured ?” 
exclaimed Mr. Shrubsole, after another 
long and solemn silence. “Do you not 
feel an enthusiasm glowing in your 
veins?—do you not experience a sen- 
sation as if you could fall down and 
worship that masterpiece of the im“ 
mortal Rembrandt? Ah! my dear sir, 
to a connoisseur like you this is indeed 
the richest of treat—far, far exceeding 
the most luxurious banquet p 

“T confess that I am lost—bewilder- 
ed—confused—astounded,” said the 
elderly gentleman—and most assured- 
ly he was. “I mean—I am amazed by 
the magnificence——” 

“Oh! I can comprehend your feel- 
ings, my dear sir,’ interrupted the 
picture-dealer. “Do you not long to. 
become the owner of this treasure pE 

“What is the sum?” demand the 
elderly gentleman: for he felt con- 
vinced that if Ae could make nothing 


of the subject of the painting, his g 


ily and friends would be equally 
Aa ihe dark—and he knew that his 
reputation as 4 connoisseur would da 
to the very zenith by the mere oa 
possessing 4 picture of such extraordl 
nary merit that noone could under- 


stand it!” 


“Alas! my dear sir,” said Mr. Shrub- 


orcin himself to have a pro” 
sie. sigh," the badness of tbe 
times—the flatness of business—the 
state of the Money-Market—ail com- 
bine to induce me to part with 
for a mere song. Five 
hundred guineas—not a farthing less 
—and even then it will cost me 2 pang 
to lose my Rembrandt |” 

“Rive hundred guineas you shall 
have,” said the elderly gentleman, 
emphatically. “It would be a desecra- 
tion and a sacrilege to attempt to beat 
you down. But of course—that is, my 
dear sir—I suppose,” added the custom: 
er, with a slight embarrassment in his 
tone and manner,— you can get a 
paragraph inserted in the newspapers 
to the effect—ahem !—that_your most 
valuable Vandyke and your Rembrandt 
masterpiece have been purchased— 
ahem !—for a large sum by—ahem ;— 
that liberal amateur and well-known 
connoisseur, Sir Brinksby Bull.” 

“What! is it indeed the famous 
Slinksby . Pull who has thus honoured 
my Gallery by his presence?” cried the 
old picture-dealer, affecting to survey 
his customer with the deepest rever- 
ence mingled with admiration: al- 
though, to tell the truth, he had never 
in his life heard the name before, and 
had even now caught it so imperfectly 
that he made asad mess of the eupho- 
nious nomenclature when attempting 
to repeat it, "Then Iam glad that my 
two best paintings have fallen to the 
possession of one who will know how 
to value them. My dear sir,’ he 
continued, '‘ you have acquired perfect 
treasures this day. The pictures shall 
be dusted and cleaned, and sent to your 
mansion in the courseof the week.” 

‘Very good, Mr. Shrubsole |” ex- 
claimed the elderly gentleman, who 
was a retired grocer and having been 
mayor of some town when the corpora- 
tion thereof presented an address to 
the King had received the honour of 
Kingbthood—since which occurrence 
he had settled, with Lady Brinksby 
Bull and all the little Brinksby Bulls, in 
a Square at the West End of London 
where he gave grand parties and set 

al as a patron of the fine arts: 
A reader may very well 
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conceive, he was a much better judge 
of muscovodo than of pictures. 
However, Sir Brinksby wrote a check 
for nine hundred any fifty guineas— 
left his address—and strode pompously 
away, thinking how he should astonish 


all his friends and aristocratic 
acquaintances with his magnificent 
Rembrandt. 


The moment the Knight’s back was 
turned, Mr. Shrubsole rubbed his hands 
smartly together, and chuckled in a 


pointing 
officer, with asmallcocked hat perched 
on the top of a large wig. 

“Why, sir—I thought he was Van 
Trump,” exclaimed the day. 

“Van Tromp you mean !” cried Mr. 
Shrubsole. ‘ Well—he has been Van 
Trump for the last three weeks~and no 
one will buy a Dutch Admiral. So we 
must see whether the public can be 
tempted with an English one. And this 
portrait,” continued the picture-dealer, 
pointing toa miltary commander, “has 
been Prince Eugene long enough. No 
one cares a curse about Prince Eugene. 
Let him be the Duke of Marlborough. 
Have we got a Marquis of Granby ie 

‘ The last that Mr. Woodfall painted, 
sits was sold yesterday,” answered the 
oy. 

“Well—this Marshal Turenna must 
be a Granby, then, in case any body 
wants one. And while I think of it. 
Tom,” added Mr. Shrubsole, “ That 
Rubens in the window there had better 
be a Titian; and this picture which 
Mr. Woodfall painted last week, and 
which we basked yesterday, must be a 
Michel Angelo. Now, shall you re- 
member all these instructions è’ 

To be sure I shall, sir.” returned 
the lad, with a knowing leer. : 

Well—I’ve done a good afternoon’s 
business—and here’sa penny for you,” 
said Mr. Shrubsole, placing the copper 
coin as carefully in the boy’s hand as 
if it were a guinea, which he was fearful 
might drop and roll between the boards 

Having thus given the poor ba 
starved wretch a proof of his jiberality, 
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the picture-dealer ascended several 
flights of narrow, dark, and dilapida- 
ted stairs, and ultimately reached the 
third floor. There he entered a front 
room in which several pictures, resting 
on their easels, were distributed about. 
These works of art were in various 
stages towards completion: and their 
subjects were as varied and their re- 
spective style as different as those 
which were displayed for sale in the 
shop and apartments beneath. In fact 
it was in this room that Mr. Shrub- 
sole’s Raphaels, Michael Angelos, Cor- 
reggious, Titians, Guidos, Re mbrandts, 
Vandykes, Claudes, Poussians, Muril- 
los, and Hogarths were composed and 
manufactured: and from that sordid 
looking studio flowed the stream 
of “ masterpieces” that supplied the 
picture galleries of the aristocratic and 
wealthy class throughout England. 

And who was the artist that combin- 
ed in his own person a glimmering re- 
flection of the talents of all those great 
masters? The reader may perhaps 
suspect that the paintings were the 
veriest daubs in the universe : but such 
indeed they were not. On the contrary, 
they evinced immense skill, a profound 
acquaintance with. the style of those 
originals of which they were imita- 
tions, and no small experience in pro- 
ducing fine effects. In a word, genius 
was stamped upon each and all: and 
if that genius were far inferior to the 
assemblage of models which it kept 
in view, it was nevertheless of no com- 
mon order. 

In the workshop, or studio, which 
we have just seen Mr. Shrubsole enter, 
a young man was busily employed 
with his palette and brushes. He was 
tall—thin—but symmetrical in propor- 
tions, and of a genteel appearance. 
His countenance was pale, without 
being absolutely sickly : and his large 
dark eyes flashed with the fire of 
genius. Coal black hair, silk and 
glossy as that of a woman, curled 
naturuily above the high, noble, and 
intellectaal forehead over which it was 
parted ; and his whiskers, of the same 
jetty dye, met beneath his chin, the 
oval countenance thus being framed in 
ebony. His delicately pencilled brows 
were finely arched: he had the short 
and slightly curved upper lip which 
denoted a haughty disposition :—and 
his teeth were remarkably white and 
even, His toilette was plain, and even 
homely but his Jinen was perfectly 
clean, his boots well blacked, and his 
clothes carefully brushed. When at 


work, he wore an apron, which reach- 
ed half-way up his chest, and alto- 
gether his appearance was so neat and 
interesting that it not only contrasted 
strongly with the miserable aspect of 
the apartment, but was also widely 
different from the slovenliness and 
neglect which usually characterise men 
of that profession. 

This young artist, whose age was 
certainly not more than  five-and- 
twenty, was named George Woodfall ; 
and he it was who, for a remuneration 
ridiculously moderate, touched up and 
altered the old pictures which his 
employer bought at sales and else- 
where, and likewise painted new ones. 


In fact, he was the author ofthe 
Micheal Angelos, Rembrandts, and 
other “ masterprices” which Mr. 


Shrubsole disposed of as originals, and 
for which he obtained large sums. 

“ Well, my dear George,’ said the 
picture-đealer, as he entered the room: 
“hard at work—eh ? Nothing like it— 
nothing like it! I have just sold the 
Vandyke—the Saints, you know? Let 
me see: that painting I bought at a 
sale in Wardour Street—and then you 
touched it up.” ; 

“Touched it up|”? exclaimed the 
young man indignantly: “I made it 
what it is—I converted it from a vile 
daub into something which at all 
events, you have managed to pass off 
as a Vandyke. But how much did you 
obtain for it?” he asksd, in a milder 
tone. 

“ A mere trifle—forty guineas,” an- 
swered. Shrubsole, telling this great 
falsehood without a blush and without 
the quivering of a muscle of his coun- 
tenance. “ I shall add half-a-guinea to 
your wages on Saturday night: I can’t 
do more, as times go.” 

“ Wages |—do you look upon me as 
a servant 2?’ cried Woodfall, grinding 
his teeth. “ Callit pittance—stipend— 


jncome—salary—anything you choose; 


but not wages |” 

“Well—well—I din’t mean to offend 
you, George,” said the picture- 
dealer, trembling at the young man’s 
excitement. “But I have something 
else to inform you this afternoon. I’ve 
sold a Rembrandt.” 

“ Which ?”? demanded Woodfall. 

“ Whichever you like to make it,” 
responded Mr. Shrubsole, with a 
chuckling laugh. 

“ Ah |I see you have been playing 
off the black canvass on the imagina- 
tion of some simpleton,” observed ths 


young man, “Well—I can scarcely 
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blame you. The world are so vain and 
conceited that they deserve to be 
taken in. Sooner than confess them- 
selves ignorant, they will affect to see 
a picture where no picture exists. yb | 
the contemptible fools—the drivelling 
idiots 1” 

“ Come—don’t excite yourself on 
that account, my dear young friend, 
said Mr. Shrubsole, laying his long, 
lean, withered hand upon the shoulder 
of the tall, graceful young man. 

“NotI indeed,” exclaimed Wood- 
fall, with a contemptuous curl of the 
lip: these miserable ignorami are not 
worth a sneer. But now much did you 
get from your customer by persuading 
him into the belief that a dark cauvass 
was a splendid painting!” . 

A trifle—a mere trifle—thirty gui- 
neas,’ responded Shrubsole, telling 
lie the second. But I shall add another 
half guinea to your wa——salary,” he 
cried, hastily correcting himself, “next 
Saturday night. Come—you must 
paint in a female Saint or some such 
thing on the dark canvass; a quarter 
of an hour inthe even will then give 
it a few cracks all over, and bestow an 
ancient appearance on it ;—and perhaps 
we shall use alittle meguelp or turpen- 
tineto subdue the freshness of the 
colouring, and make it look a Jeetle 
black and dirty.” 

“I will go down and fetch up the 
canvass atonce,” said Woodfall. 

“Ehl that’s a dear good young man. 
Lose no time about it. I’ll just look at 
the pictures pou’ve been working on 
to-day, till you come up again.” 

And while Mr. Shrubsole turned to- 
wards the partially finished paintings 
on their easels,the talented artist de- 
scended into the shop. 

“Tom,” he said, immediately aocost- 
ing the boy, into whose hand he slip- 
ped a shilling ; how much did your 
master receive for that Vandyke ?’] 

“Four hundred and fifty guineas, 
sir,” was the-reply. 

‘And for the pretended Rem- 
brandt?” was Woodfall’s next query. 

‘Five hundred guineas, sir,” an- 
swered the lad, 

“ Thank you, Tom: you area good 
boy—a very good boy,” observed the 

artist, ina low and hurried tone—for 
he was afraid of being overheard by 
the picture-dealer. “ And who was the 

_ purchaser ?” 

“ Sir Brinksby Bull,” returned Tom. 
orge Woodfall drew forth his 
e a few hasty me- 
hen proceeded to 


carry the daubed canvass up to his 
workshop on the third floor. 

By nine o'clock in the evening the 
outlines of a heavenly face had been 
sketched on that canvass; for the 
young artist worked unweariedly until 
the old female domestic called him to 
supper, This meal was served in the 
kitchen ; and onthe present Occasion 
it was somewhat more bounteous in 
quantity and inviting in quality than 
usual—for the picture-dealer was 
slightly moved to liberality by the 
good business he had done that day. 

After supper Mr. Shrubsole de- 
spatched the servant to the nearest 
tavern for two bottles of wine; and the 
party—consisting of the picture-dealer 
himself, the artist, the domestic. and 
the boy—sate drinking and convers- 
ing until the booming bell of St. Sepul- 
chre’s church proclaimed the hour of 
eleven. 

“Now, then—to bed!” exclaimed 
Mr. Shrubsole, rising from his seat 
with apartial degree of difficulty, and 
staggering somewhat as he extended 
his hand to grasp the chamber:-candle. 

At this moment there was a loud 
and imperious double-knock at the 
street door;—and the domestic hasten- 
ed to respond to the summons, Those 
who remained behind in the kitchen 
heard her ascend the stairs—open the 
door—answer a few questions put to 
herby several voices both male and 
female—and then admit the visitors 
into the passage, the door immediately 
afterwards closing behind them. All 
this did Mr. Shrubsole, George Wood- 
fali, and the boy Tom hear as plainly 
as possible in the kitchen below: but 
suddenly a dead silence succeeded and 
not another sound reached them after 
the echoes raised by shutting of the 
street-door had died away. 

“ This is very ex—tri—traordinary,” 
murmured Mr. Shrubsole, glancing 
with a kind of vacant uneasiness at the 
artist. “I could swear—hic—that—I 
—I heard people come—hic—into the 
—hic—hic—house.” 

“I will go and see,” said Woodfall : 
—and, hastening out of the kitchen, 
he ascended the stairs. 

It struck both the picture-dealer and 
Tom that they heard something like a 
short scuffle inthe passage over-head; 
but if it were so, the conflict ceased 
almost instantaneously and was un- 
marked by a single cry for assistance. 
Asolemn silence again prevailed ;— 
and uselessly did Shrubsole hold his 
breath in the hope of catching the 
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sounds of George Woodfall’s returning 
fooisteps. It appeared as if both the 
servant and the artist had been spirit- 
ed away by some supernatural agency: 
for not a sound was heard—no, not 
even. the rustling of dress | : 

“Tom—Tom—the devils in the 
house,” whispered the picture-dealer, 
pretty well sobered by the terror aris- 
ing from the mysterious occurrences 
of the last few minutes. 

“ Lord bless ye, sir |?” returned the 
boy ; “ PII be bound it’s only a bit of 
fun of some kind or another. [’m not 
afraid.” 

And away he rushed up the staircase, 
purposely making his hob-nailed shoes 
clatter as heavily as he could upon 
the steps. The picture-dealer listened 
with suspended breath : he could tell 
when the boy reached the passage— 
and there he suddenly stopped. At the 
same instant a sharp noise, like that of 
a man’s hand slapping a face or strik- 
ing with the flat of the palm against a 
wall, fell on Sbrubsole’s ear. A short 
rapid. scuffle followed ;—and then all 
was still throughout the house, and 
silent as the grave. 

The old man sank down upon a chair, 
gasping for breath ; while his counten- 
ance, as the flickering gleams of a 
wretched candle played upon it, was 
hideous with the workings of excessive 
terror. His limbs trembled convulsive- 
ly—his lips, white and _ bloodless, 
quivered like aspens—and his eyes 
glared wildly in the direction of the 
door leading to the dark staircase, as if 
he every moment expected that some 
grisly spectre would come forth from 
the obscurity. 

Suddenly he started up: his fears 
goaded him to desperation ;—and des- 
peration gave him courage. Thieves 
might be plundering his house, while 
he was sitting helplessly and pusillani- 
mously in the kitchen. 

Taking up the light, he ascended the 
stairs, holding the candle high above 
his head so as to throw its rays for- 
ward. But scarcely had he mounted 
half a dozen steps, when something 
whizzed through the air—apparently 
coming from the passage: and in a 
moment the candle was struck from 
the old man’s hand. 

Uttering a loud cry, he fell back 
senseless ;—and when consciousness 
slowly returned, he found himself seat~ 
ed by the kitchen fire, on which more 
coals had evidently been heaped. At 
the same instant he became aware 
that he was fastened by. a strong cord, 


which bound him hand and foot, to 
the arm-chair wherein he had been so 
considerately placed. 

A candle—the very one which had 
been dashed from his grasp by the 
well-aimed missile—was burning on 
the table ;—and around the kitchen 
did Mr. Strubsole now glance hastily, 
His fears—if his selfishness allowed 
him to entertain any apart from those 
which concerned his property and his 
gold—were immediately relieved in 
respect to the artist, the old female 
dependant, and the boy Tom ;—for 
these three individuals were hiscom- 
panions—but each bound like himself, 
to a chair, 

“ What—how—when——” stammer- 
ed the bewildered picture-dealer, anxi- 
ous to ask questions but unable to find 
words to frame them.” 

“Silence |”? exclaimed a sharp impe- 
rious female voice close behind Mr. 
Shrubsole’s chair: and at the same 
instant he felt something cold touch 


‘the back of his neck. 


Throwing his body forward as far as 
the cords would permit, he hastily 
turned his head and beheld a woman, 
with a black crape mask over her coun- 
tenance and a pair of horse-pistols in 
her hands, evidently mounting guard 
upon the four prisoners, 

“Hold your tongue—and no harm 
shall happen to you, sir,’’ continued 
the woman. “ No robbery is intended 
—and it will be your fault if violence 
or bloodshed should ensue, Raise but 
your voice one note higher than you 
have already spoken, and I will send a 
bullet through your head without an 
jnustant’s hesitation.” 

And again she placed the cold muzzle’ 
ofa pistol behind hisear: for this 
woman appeared to play with the 
murderous weapons as if they kad been 
familiar toys from her very birth. 

“Tn fact, the shortest plan and the 
best.” she continued, “is not to speak 
atall. This I have recommended to 
your three fellow-prisoners ; and they 
are wisely following my counsel.” 

“ Think not, woman,” observed the 
young artist, irritated by this observa- 
tion, “that my silence is occasioned by 
fear of you or your pistols. But, bound 
as I am to the chair, you may well sup- 
pose that Ihave little inclination to 
open my lips in discoure,”’ 

‘I will give you credit, sir, for any 
motive you please, so long as you do 
not speak too loud,” said the woman, 

George Woodfall made no answer 


but a hollow moan escaped the picture- a 


‘ 
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dealer; while the female servant heav- 
ed a profound sigh. As for the boy 
Tom—he dozed off into a comfortable 
nap ;—and a deep silence now reigned 
in the kitchen and throughout the 


house. 


—— 


CHAPTER LIV. 
JOE WARREN IN NEWGATE. 


We must now return to the Magsman, 

whom we left atthe moment when 

Mr. Brace, with a studied hypocrisy 

assumed in order to blind Mr. Soper, 

raised her hands and eyes in apparent 
despair at the prisoner's hardened 

nature. h 

The heavy door clanged again upon 
the solitary occupant of that cell: he 
heard the key turn in the lock and the 
bolts shot into their socket ;—and 
then he waited until the sounds of the 
retreating footsteps died away in the 
passage. 

But so soon as all was still—save the 

‘low rumbling of the vehicles in the 
t adjacent street—the Magsman lost no 
1 more time ere he examined the parcel 
which his wife had so dexterously 
slipped into his hand. The contents 
thereof were as follow :— 

1. A map, or plan, of Newgate. 

2, A small file. 

3, Four stoutand well pointed nails. 

4. Acord of twisted silk, not much 
thicker than common string, but strong 
enough to sustain an immense weight. 

5. Three pieces of iron, each about 
four inches in length and of the thick- 
ness of the thumb, and which were 
made to screw together so as to form 
a small but effective crowbar, or 
“jemmy.” 

6, A little piece of putty. mixed with 
black lead. : 

Such were the contents of the parcel 
and, although miscellaneous and 
numerous, they were easily packed in- 
toa very limited compass. A grim 
smile of satisfaction passed over the 
Magsman’s countenance as he ex- 
amined those articles one after the 
other ; and having secured the file, the 
nails, the ball of silken cord, the dis- 
jointed “ jemmy,’ and the scrap of 
paper containing the morsel of putty, 


about his person, he proceeded to 


y and scrutinize the planof New- 


lave already stated that he was 


ìn that condemned cell which 


stood last inthe rowof five on the 
ground-floor; and the map now before 
him showed that his cell was, as he 
had already suspected it to be, in the 
north-eastern angle of the gaol. The 
ldop-hole looked upon Newgate Street; 
and the people passing along that 
thoroughfare, under the frowning 
wall, were within a yard of him. The 
eastern side of his dungeon joined Mr, 
Shrubsole’s house. 

We have also informed the reader 
that there were five condemned cells 
overhead, on the first floor; and 
another row of cells higher still, on the 
second floor: consequently there were 
two rooms between the ceiling of the 
Magsman’s dungeon and the roof of 
the prison. 

Having thus examined those details 
of the plan whick especially concerned 
himself, the Magsman thrust the map 
into his pocket, and drew forth the 
file. This little instrument, scacely 
larger than the blade of a pen-knife, 
was as admirably tempered asa watch- 
spring. The Magsman bent it into a 
complete circle, and it flew back into 
unimpaired straightness ; and ke knew 
thereby that a Sheffield workstiop, and 
no imitative London manufactory, 
had produced the file. 

Seating himself on the pavement 
floor, and having spread his handker- 
chief to catch the glistening particles 
of metal, the Magsman began to file 
one of the huge links of his massive 
chains. To one less courageous, per- 
severing, and experienced than him- 
self, the task now undertaken would 
have appeared about as hopeful as an 
attempt to pulldown a house with a 
nail: but Joe Warren knew well what 
he had to achieve, and the amount of 
work which the trusty file, with its 
sharp and irresistible teeth, could ac- 
complish. 

Presently, the clock of St. Sepulchre 
struck one. It was dinner time—and 
the Magsman hastened to conceal the 
file and gather up his handkerchief. 
Then, into the space which the file 
had opened in the half-severed link, 
he put some of the putty which, being 
black and shining, corresponded so 
well with the iron that the most keen 
and piercing eyes could not have de- 
tected the process which was in opera- 
tion. 

Scarcely was this little arrangement 
made, when heavy footsteps were 
heard in the echoing passage-the bolts 
were drawn-the door was opened--and 
the man Soper appeared with acovered 
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dish in one hand and a pot of beer in 
the other. 

“Your friends take geod care of you, 
old feller.” said the gaol functionary, 
as he removed the cover from the dish, 
more out Of curiosity than politeness, 

“ Roast fowl, sausages, niashed ta- 
turs, and new bread—my eyes ! don’t 
you cOme it strong? A quart of strong 
beer, too ; well, you ain’t wery much 
to be pitied, I don’t think. Your grub 
is a deuced sight better than gaol 
allowance,” ` 

“ Will you sit down and have some 
dinner with me?” asked the Magsman. 

“ Can’t stop—or else I would,” re- 
sponded Soper. "But I don’t mind a 
drop of beer:’’—and, with these words, 
he took a tolerable long draught. “I 
say, old feller,” he observed, setting 
down the pot and wiping his mouth 
with his coat:sleeve, “your trial comes 
on theday after to-morrow. I’ve just 
seen the calender.” 

“ Well—it can’t be helped,” said the 
Magsman, “lve made my mind up to 
the worst.” 

“The very best thing you can do,” 
responded Mr. Soper, intending his 
remark to be of aconsolatory nature, 
“Whata precious fine woman that 
was which I showed round the goal just 
now | Such eyes—and such teeth—and 
such bust ! She give me half-a-guinea 
for my trouble. But I’m perwinting 
you from eating your dinner—and Pm 
a-vastin my Own time. So I'll be off 
now and come back in twenty minutes 
or so for the things.” 

Soper accordingly retired—locking 
and bolting the door carefully after 
him. For, with all his apparent fami- 
ljarity and good feeling towards the 
Magsman and with all the characteris- 
tic avarice of an Official he was incor- 
ruptible in this capacity; and no 
money which Joe Warren or his friends 
had it in their power to offer, would 
have induced him to wink or connive 
at an escape. Indeed, duriag the short 
time he had remained in the cell, his 
eyes had travelled rapidly, but keenly 
and searchingly, over every linkin the 
Magsman’s chains: and had he caught 
the faintest glimpse of anything cal- 
culated to excite his suspicions, he 
would have immediately summoned an 
assistant who had accompanied him 
as far as the entrance of the passage, 
and the most rigid investigation would 
have been the result. 

However, his penetration and 
shrewdness were baffled for once: and 
the Magsman chuckled inwardly ashe 
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sate downto the enjoyment of the 
roast fowel, the sausages, the mashed 
potatoes, and the porter, which an 
eating-house in the Old Bailey had 
supplied. We should however observe 
that the fowl and sausages had been 
previously cut up into pieces, the 
potatoes turned over with a spoon, and 
even the very beer poured from one 
pot into another, by the busy hands of 
Mr. Soper, to assure himself that no 
file nor watchspring was secreted 
against the articles intended for the 
prisoner’s dinner, 

The Magsman understood the mean- 
ing of allthis, and. knew that a strict 
watch was kept upon him: but he was 
very far from despairing of his escape; 
and as he devoured his food witha 
ravenous appetite, he said to himself, 
“To-morrow Ishall not dine in New- 
gate.” 

At the expiration of about twenty 
minutes, Soper returned to take away 
the dishes, and pewter-pot, all of which 
Joe Warren had cleared; and when the 
door again closed upon him and he 
was once more alone, he knew that he 
had four hours and a half to workin 
before he should experience another 
interruption. 

And with such hearty good will did 
the Magsman ply the irresistible file, 
that by the time St. Sepulchre’s Church 
struck six in the evening, two thirds of 
tbe labour was accomplished in respect 
to the massive chains with which he 
was laden. The booming of the bell, as 
it proclaimed that hour, was the signal 
for him to desist again; and having 
concealed the file and filled up the 
several portion ofthe links with the 
black putty, he lay down on the iron 
bedstead and affected to have been 
sleeping when Mr. Soper re-appeared 
with his supper and a candle. 

A few remarks were interchanged ; 
anà the Magsman was left to the enjoy- 
ment of his meal. In twenty minutes 
Soper returned to fetch the plate and 
pewter-pot; and Warren had then two 
hours wherein to continue his opera- 
tions until the official should make his 
last round for the night. 

During these two hours the Magsman 
filed almost completely through each of 
the four links which it was necessary 
to sever in order to enable himself to 
throw off his chains at the proper time; 
and he had scarcely filled up the places 
with the remains of his blackened 
putty, when Soper entered the cell. 
The man examined the shackles, all 


Over, and appeared quite satisfied that 
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they had not been tampered with. He 
then wished the Magsman good night, 
and took his departure, double-locking 
the door, and securely fastening all 
the bolts. 2 

The candle, having been sent in from 
the coffee-house which supplied the 
Magsman’s meals, was not taken away 

from him: for, in the times of which 
we are writing, untried prisoners were 
permitted the use of lights unlil a late 
hour,—and Mrs. Soper saw by the 
length of the candle that it would not 
burn much beyond eleven o'clock. 

The Magsman resolved to wait until 
the church of St. Sepulchre should 
have struck nine, ere he commenced 
the grand operations which he hoped 
would result in his escape. There was 
the possibility, though certainly not 
the probability, that Soper might take 
it into his head to pay him another 
visit that evening: but he felt conf- 
dent that ifthe official came at all, it 
would be at nine clock. 

Slowly—slowly passed that hour, 
during which the Magsman weighed, 
with some anxiety, all the chances for 
and against hisescape, At one moment 
he dreaded lest Soper suspected his 
intentions: at another he feared that 
his friends might fail in accomplishing 
their portion of the work in the picture- 
dealer’s house. Then his blood ran 
cold in his veins as the idea struck him 
that the implements which he possess- 
ed and the short time that he could 
command were totally inadequate for 
the immensity of the task that must be 
accomplished: and even when he 
reasoned himself into confidence on 
these heads, another source of alarm 
presented itself. What if some 
prisoner had been placed, during the 
day, inthe cell overhead—or inthe 
cell higher up still? 

“ No—it isn’t likely,” thought the 
Magsman to himself. “No one has been 
condemned to death yet during this 
session: and if there was, the ground- 
_ floor cells would be filled first.” 

Again did the voice of his own fears 
suggest, in whispering tones, that des- 
perate characters like himself, might 
have been incarcerated during the last 
few hours in the cells above. 

“ Well—and if so,” was his self- 
solacing argument, “any fellow that I 
might fall against in such a position 
would be only too glad to seize the 
opportunity of escaping along with 
Ine. 

carcely had he arrived at this con- 

"9 en the clock struck nine ;— 
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and no intrusive step approached the 
door of his cell. 

He waited ten minutes longer;—and 
still all was quiet; save the rumbling of 
the carts and hackney-coaches in New- 
gate Street. ‘ 

“ Now for it |” exclaimed the Mags- 
man to himself ; and, with a compara- 
tively slight effort, he broke off his 
chains. 

A weight seemed to be lifted from 
his heart ina moment: it bounded 
with an elasticity which scattered all 
remaining doubts and fears to the 
winds. He felt asif half of his freedom 
were already accomplished, and that 
it only depended on himself to con- 
summate the rest. Had he imbibed a 
tumbler full of brandy, the effects 
could not have been more exhilarating. 

Without losing a moment unneces- 
sarily, Joe Warren screwed the three 
pieces of the jenny together. He then 
drew the iron bedstead as noiselessly 
as possible into the middle of the cell, 
and lifted it upon one end. By means 
of the chair he mounted on the head 
board, which was uppermost; and now, 
through the deep loop-hole of his 
dunzeon, he could see the lights in the 
houses on the opposite side of Newgate 
Street. Yes—and he beheld the people 
passing in both directions: and the 
forms of the drives seated outside 
their vehicles were borne rapidly by. 
Life and bustle were without ; solitude 
and death within:—and he must 
escape—oh | he must escape—from the 
gloom and the danger of the latter, to 
join once more the companionship 
and the pleasures of the former | 

We have already stated that the cell 
had a vaulted roof: and consequently 
the centre thereof was the thinnest 
part. Mounted on the upraised bed- 
stead, the Magsman attacked with his 
crowbar the solid masonry overhead 
—loosening the mortar as well as he 
was able round the key-stone of the 
arched ceiling. The task was by no 
means easy : for the mortar had hard- 
ened into the callosity of the granite- 
blocks which it held together—the 
position in which Warren was forced 
tolabour wasan awkward one—and 
the dust of the disturbed lime fell into 
his eyes. 

Nevertheless he toiled courageously 
on in spite of these disadvantages; an 
in half-an hour a large stone next 
to the central one was dislodged. 
The first breach having been made, 
materially facilitated the ensuing 
operations: the key-stone itself was 
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soon removed—and by ten o’clocka 
considerable excavation was formed in 
the middle of the ceiling, so that the 
Magsman could feel with his hand the 
lower side of a flagstone in the pave- 
ment of the cell overhead. 

To raise this flag was no easy matter. 
It was necessary to clear away all the 
masonary adhering to those’parts where 
it joined the circumjacent stones, from 
which it had to be separated by the 
jenny. But at length this labour was 
accomplished : and the Magsman, to 
his infinite joy, found the flag yield 
to his vigorous upward pressure, 

He moved it away fromthe mouth of 
the aperture which he had thus form- 
ed ; and, without any difficulty, the 
adventurous Magsman passed through 
that opening into the cell immediately 
above his own. He dared not take the 
candle with him—for if any official of 
the prison should happen to be passing 
along Newgate Street and observe a 
light streaming from the loop-hole of 
a room which he knew to be occupied 
at the time, a suspicion that something 
wrong wasgoing on would instantly 
be followed by search—the result of 
which must, as a matter of course, 
prove fatal to the Magsman’s enter- 
prise. 

In the dark, therefore, did he hastily 
grope about the cell into which he had 
thus worked his way :—and, to his joy, 
he discovered that itcontained an iron 
bedstead similar to the one which have 
served him as a scaffolding below. 
Tilting it up lengthways and mounting 
on the head-board, as in the former 
instance, the Magsman renewed his 
Operations by a determined attack on 
the ceiling of this cell on the first 
floor. 

If his progress were not so rapid as 
hitherto, and if the necessity of work- 
ing in the dark materially impeded his 
operations, nevertheless he found some 
recOmpense in the fact that the roof 
he was now assailing was not near so 
thick as the one through which he had 
already passed. Neverthless, the toil 
was arduous in the extreme: the dust 
getting into his throat, created a burn- 
ing thirst ; and he was several times 
forced to descend and drinkfrom the 
large pitcher of water in his own cell. 
But every piece Of mortar which he 
broke away and every stone which he 
removed, appeared in his eyes to be 
another and another obstacle over- 
come; and, so far from despairing, 
his hopes acquired strength as time 
progressed, 
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Midnight sounded from St. Sepul- 
chre’s just as the Magsman succeeded 
in rising a large flag which covered 
the excavation he had formed in the 
valuted roof of his dungeon on the 
first floor ; and ina few minutes he 
passed up into the cell overhead. 
Around the walls, in the total dark- 
ness, did he sweep his hands; but, 
alas | this time he was disappointed— 
for the place was entirely empty—and 
there was no iron bedstead to form a 
scaffolding. 

This contingency had however been 
provided for, as the reader will soon 
find. 

Descending into the room beneath, 
the Magsman thrust the blanket and 
cover-lid(alias horse-cloth) belonging 
to the bed, up into the top cell; and 
mounting thither once more, he resum- 
ed his operations with fresh energy, 
though working in utter darkness. 

Using the trusty crowbar as a 
hammer, he drove two of the four nails 
which had been sent him. into one of 
the walls, at a distance of five feet from 
the floor, and about a foot apart 
from each other. The remaining two 
he drove into the opposite wall, pre- 
serving as nearly as he could guess the 
same relative position. He then un- 
wound his ball or silken cord, and 
fastened it from nail to nail, in sucha 
manner that two parallel lines, with 
an interval of twelve inches, extended 
from wall to wall; and as the length 
of the string allowed these lines to be 
doubled, they were, competent to bear 
a very considerable weight. 

The Magsman now folded the blanket 
and horse-cloth into a sort of square 
cushion, which he placed upon the 
lines; and, having without much diffi- 
culty seated himself thereon, he was 
fairly balanced at a height of five feet 
from the floor, and at convenient dis- 
tance from the ceiling which he now 
attacked with his crowbar. 

One o’clock struck before the intre- 
pid Joe Warren succeeded in moving 
the first stone. Well-nigh exhausted 
with the extraordinary exertions he 
had already made—so parched with 
thirst that histongue seemed like a 
piece of charcoal—and finding his 
tight-rope scaffold, ingenious though 
the contrivance might be, most incon- 
venient for his operations, the nearer 
he drew to the threshold of liberty, the 
greater became the difficulties which 
he had to encounter. 

But still he .did his best; and he 
worked cheerily, cheerily on ;—nor 
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would he waste time by descending 
intothe cell on the ground-floor to 
slake his burning thirst with the water 
that was there. 

Every now and then he paused for a 
few moments tolisten—and when some 
suspicious poise met his ears, tbe 
Magsman grasped his crowbar. all the 
more tightly, and ground his teeth 
together,—for he was animated with 
the ferocious resolve to murder the 
first person who might appear to 
molest him. But on each occasion his 
apprehension proved groundless—and 
he resumed his toils with a resuscitat- 

energy. 
a ae sudden the silken cords 
snapped in twain—and Joe Warren 
fell heavily upon the stone pavement, 

He was sorely bruised ; and for an 
instant he imagined that one of his 
legs was broken :—but rising slowly 
and painfully he shook himself like a 
lion that has just escaped from the 
pursuit of hunters—and a savage growl 
burst from his breast. 

What was he todo? To mend the 
lines so as to enable them to bear his 
weight again, was impossible. <A 
thought struck him !—he would de- 
scend to the cell beneath and pull the 
iron bedstead to pieces in order to 
form ascaffold for the continuation of 
his Iabours.. 

Rolling up the blanket and horse- 
cleth, and fastening them together so 
as to constitute a rope, he tied one end 
round the huge fiag:stone which he 
had displaced from the floor of the 
uppermost cell, and passed the rope 
through the hole into the dungeon 
beneath : because when once the iron 
bedstead should have been broken up, 
he would lose that means of ascent 
jnto the top dungeon again. 

Descending into the cell on the first 
storey, he lowered the bedstead to - its 
proper horizontal position, and tried 
the screws which held the various 
pieces together. But he was enveloped 
in darkness—the candle in his own 
cell had been extinguished for the last 
two hours—and he could possibly pur- 
sue the present operations in such 
dense Obscurity. Gnashing his teeth 
with rage, and giving vent to horrible 
imprecations in an undertone, the 

Magsman again and again tried the 
screws with his crowbar: but they were 
so completely ruated into their sockets, 
hat half-an-howr was thus passed 
Out producing the slightest effect 
any one of them, 

Odo? Again he asked 
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himself this question; and, sitting 
down exhausted onthe bed which had 
fruitlessly endeavoured to break up, 
he wiped the perspiration and the dust 
from his throbbing brows. 

The Magsman was perfectly fero- 
cious : he chafed like a starved lion in 
2 cage—he would have ruthlessly mur- 
deredany turnkey or prison Official 
who might have appeared at that 
moment. 

Yet something must be done ! Time 
was passing: the hour was already 
gone by at which his friends expected 
that he would have succeeded in work- 
ing his way through the masonry of 
the top cell so that only a thin sheet of 
lead should lie between him and 
liberty | 

What if he were to tear the sacking 
of the straw-mattress into slips, and 
fasten them tothe four nails in the 
place of the broken cord of silk? Yes 
—this wasthe only course which he 
could now adopt. Had there been a 
sacking, lashed with ropes in the usual 
way, to the bed, all this trouble and 
anxiety were spared him: but, alas | 
the foundation of that bedstead wasa 
thin sheet of iron, supported by cross 
bars of the same metal, and on which 
the mattress lay. 

No time was to be lost! With bis 
powerful hands he tore open that mat- 
tress—turned out the straw—and rent 
the coarse stuff into several long slips. 
These he twisted up and fastened to- 
gether ; and ascending Once more to 
the top cell, he fixed his new tight-rope 
apparatus. It answered the purpose 
even far better than he had expected ; 
—and with reviving spirits, to work 
the Magsman went again. 

The clock struck twoas he thus re- 
sumed histoils;and he muttered to 
himself, “If nothing more happens to 
hinder me I shall be safe away before 
that bell speaks again. 

Tremendous were the exertions 
which the Magsman now made to ac- 
complish his purpose: the Masonry fell 
about him in large pieces—the dust 
involved him in a dense and palpable 
cloud, floating amidst the darkness— 
and the prespiration streamed down 
his face as if water had been poured 
over his head. 

At length, immediately after the fall 
ofa stone which had resisted his 
efforts for several minutes, his crow- 


bar struck against the lead which 
covered the flat roof of the gapl! . 
Then he paused, and listened with 


the deepest suspense, 
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From this cruel and almost agonising 
uncertainty he was speedily released : 
for three low but perfectly audible 

_ knocks upon the lead, convinced him 
that his friends were there | 

Again he renewed his toils; and 
every moment the hollow in the ceil- 
ing grew larger and larger. 

Presently the lead was lifted from 
over the excavation—the fresh breeze 
blew upon his burning features—and 
as he looked up he saw a countenance 
bending down over the hole thus 
formed. 

“ All right, Mr. Warren—there’s 
nothing to apprehend!” were the 
reassuring wordsthat met his ears, and 
which were uttered in the well-known 
voice of the Kinchin-Grand. 

A few minutes’ more labour sufficed 
to widen the aperture sufficiently to 
enable the strong arms of the Kinchin 
Grand and two powerful men who 
were also with him, to drag Joe Warren 
up through the hole;—and he now 
stood upon the leads of Newgate, 

A rope, which had been fastened to 
the chimney of Mr. Shrubsole’s house, 
enabled the escaped felon and his 
three friends to gain the roof. of that 
dwelling, into which they entered by 
means of a garret window. 

“Now you can refresh yourself with 
a drop of something short,’ said the 
Kinchin Grand. 

The Magsman instinctively thrust 
out kis hand in the dark, and grasped 
the case-bottle which his faithful and 
considerate friend thus tendered him. 
Long and deep was Joe Warren’s 
draught: and never, in all his life had 
the ardent alcohol seemed so welcome, 
so good, and so invigorating. s 

“You have this night done a thing 
that’ll_ immortalise you,” said the 
Kinchin-Grand, inspired with a senti- 
ment of profound admiration for the 
daring feat which the Magsman had 
so triumphantly achieved and which 
had thus enabled him to escape from 
the strongest prison in all England. 

‘“ Well, I don’t think it was a bad 
night’s work, young fellow,” returned 
the Magsman, “ But who are your two 
friends, that I may thank them for the 

service they have done in helping you 
in this matter?—for it was too dark on 
the leads tocatch a glimpse of their 
features—and here it’s darker still. 

“I suppose that the names of Dick 
the Tramper and Miles the Buzgloak 
ain’t unbeknown to you, Mr, Warren?” 
said the Kinchin Grand, with a chuckl- 
ing laugh. 


“TY should rather think not?” ex- 
claimed the Magsman, evidently de- 
lighted to bein such good cOmpany 
“Tip us your mawley, Dick my boy— 
now, Miles, give us your hand—and 
thank you both kindly for this night’s 
assistance, 

“It was easy work so far as we was 
concerned, after all,” observed the 
Tramper, who spoke in a thick, husky 
tone, which was natural to him. 

“And had it been ten times as 
difficult, we'd have done it for you, old 
feller,” added Miles the Buzgloak, 

Lord bless ye! what a lark it was,” 
exclaimed the Kinchin-Grand, having 
drained the flask which he had passed 
round. “Fust, when we double-knock- 
ed at the door, crack went a pitch- 
plaster over the mouth of the old 
woman as opened it—and she was 
pinioned ina jiffey, Then we staved 
as still as death—and up comed a tall 
gentleman, whom we sarved just the 
same. Then comed the boy—and 
smack goes the Burgundy plaster 
again. Last cf all old Shrubsole make 
his appearance——” 

“Well, we musn’t stay chattering 
here,” interrupted the Magsman, 
somewhat impatiently. ''Where’s Lizzy 
Marks ?” 

“Keeping guard on the people of the 
house down inthe kitchen,” replied 
the precocious captain of the Kinchin- 
Prigs. ‘‘We carried ’em all down there. 
and took off the pitch- plasters from the 
three as had’em dabbed on their faces; 
and your missus is a keepin’ them quiet 
with loaded pistols. But come along 
down stairs—and we'll call her 

The villains accordingly descended 
the several fights leading to the pass- 
age cOmmunicating with the front 
door; and the Kinchin-Grand hurried 
down into the lower regions to com- 
municate to the Gallows’ Widow the 
welcome intelligence of her fash man’s 
safety. But she had already heard the 
sounds of the heavy footsteps on the 
stairs ; and rushing from the kitchen, 
she hastily gave tke pistols to ‘the 
Kinchin Grand whom she met on her 
way, and a moment afterwards was 
hugging the Magsman with the most 
unfeigned sincerity. 

When this transpart of feeling was 
over—a feeling which even that crimi- 
nal and degraded woman could experi- 
ence as well as the Duchess clothed in 
silks and satins,—the Gallows’ Widow 
recovered all her wonted calmness and 
self-possession. 
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“You must go out alone first—we'll 
follow in an hour,” she said. “ Yes— 
you must have 2 full hour,” she con- 
tinued, in alow and rapid whisper, 
“ before we leave mi hooi allow 
the people in ita chance of freeing 
SAE from the cords that bind 
them. Here—I have provided youa 
large slouched hat—a cloak—and a 
thick shawl handkerchief to tie round 
your neck.” 

And as she thus spoke, the woman 
took the various articles enumerated 
from a bag which in the meantime had 
been lying on the floor in the passage. 

The Magsman speedily put on the 
disguise sO considerably provided : 
then having taken leave of Dick the 
Tramper and Miles the Buzgloak, and 
having whispered two or three words 
in the ears of the Gallows’ Widow, he 
issued from the house. 


—<_ 


CHAPTER LV. 
THE MILLINER AND THE PRINCE, 


It was about eight o’clock in the 
evening of the day which followed the 
memorable night of Joe Warren's es- 
cape from Newgate ; and Mrs. Brace 
wasseated alone in her comfortable 
parlour, when Harriet entered to an- 
nounce Mr. Harley. 

The Prince of Wales advanced into 
the room, the door of which was imme- 
diately closed behind him; andthe 
milliner rose to welcome his Royal 
Highness with her sweetest smiles. 

* My dear friend,” he said, kissing 
her buxom cheeks—for she was look- 
ing most invitingly handsome,—" you 
must really have fancied that I had 
forgotten you. Ihave not seen you 
since that unfortunate Sunday even- 
ing—nearly three weeks ago—when 


we both of us experienced so cruel a 
shock——” 

“And to speak candidly,” interrupted 
Mrs. Brace a blush mantling upon her 
countenance, “Iwas fearful that you 
were too much disgusted on that occa- 
sion ever tO cross my threshold again.” 

“What | have you no better opinion 
the 


her he observed, 
nate affair, for which 
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you not believe me when J assure you it 
was very far frombeing on that account 
that [have not called for a fortnight 
and upwards? The truth is, I am worri- 
ed to death with this marriage-scheme 
which my august father and his Minis- 
ters have got up for me, and which I 
dare say you have seen announced in 
the papers. Besides, my creditors are 
pressing me on all sides,—they dun— 
threaten me with exposure—leave in- 
solent messages at Carlton House— 
write the most insulting letters to my 
private secretary ——” 

“ Ah! my dear Prince how I wish 
tbat I was wealthy enough to assist 
you !” exclaimed Mrs. Brace. 

“I know you possess the most gener- 
ous heart, Fanny—and therefore you 
can feel for me.” said his Royal High- 
ness, ‘But asl was telling you these 
sources of vexation have made me ill 
—and I have scarcely been out of 
doors since I saw you last. This ex: 
planation will convince you that no 
unfriendly motive kept me away. I 
have often thought of you—especially 
when I read in the paper that the mis: 
erable man Joseph Warren was in 
custody.” 

“ ah! then you recognised the iden; 
tity of that prisoner—~—with—my ——” 

And the handsome milliner stopped, 
blushed deeply, and held down her 
head. 

“Why should you make allusions 
that distress you Fanny ?” demanded 
the Prince. “Yes—I knew immediate- 
ly that Joseph Warren who was thus 
arrested must be the same individual 
who——But no matter: and I suppose 
that you are aware of the marvellous 
escape which he achieved last night ?” 

“Iam not only aware of it,” respond- 
ed the milliner: “butI was forced— 
yes—absolutely forced to assist him in 
the enterprise,” she added, ina low 
and mournful tone. 

“Vou \ ejaculated the Prince, in 
unfeigned astonishment, 

“Yes, indeed,” she immediately 
replied. ‘* You of course understand 
that lam completely in hispower—an 
when a woman who is connected with 
him called upon me and represente 
how my services could be rendered - 
available, I was compelled to submit to 
an imperious necessity I should not tell 
you all this—but you are so intimately 
acquainted with my affairs and my 
position, that it were ridiculous to 
conceal anything from you.’ ‘ 

©] should be sorrry if you did, 
Fanny,” said the Prince, assuming his 
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kindest tone—but only because there 
was acertain matter in which he re- 
quired the milliner’s assistance : other- 
wise the selfishnessof his disposition 
would have rendered him impatient 
of the turn which the conversation 
had taken, “ Proceed—tell me all that 
has Occurred, sofar as you were con- 
cerned.” 

“I shall not detain your attention on 
that point many minutes,” answered 
Mrs, Brace, who, on her side, was 
merely volunteeing explanation in 
order to ascertain how far the sympa- 
thies of the Prince would extend in 
her favour—for the lapse of long years 
had not completely annihilated the 
affection which she had once borne 
him, “ You must know,” she continued, 
“that I yesterday paid a visit to that 
frightful prison of Newgate. The object 
of this proceeding was to supply the 
wretched man with the means of 
escape, Had any of his known friends 
sought an interview with him, they 
would have been so closely watched as 
to render it impossible to slip even a 
file into his hand—much less a pocket 
of some size: whereas being looked 
upon as a stranger whom curiosity had 
led to visit the gaol, found that oppor- 
tunity comparative ease. In the packet 
which I was thus enabled to convey to 
him, there was a plan of Newgate, 
drawn up by someof his confederates 
outside the walls who were evidently 
full well acquainted with the interior. 
This plan showed him how his own cell 
was situated—how many rooms there 
were above him—and how he must 
work through the ceiling of each in 
order to arrive at the leads. The news- 
papers have told you the rest.” 

“Yes—and the whole thing was most 
admirably managed, truly,” observed 
the Prince. “The idea of his accom- 
plices getting into the house adjoining 
the prison—overpowering and binding 
the inmates—then ascending to the 
roof, whence they alighted on the top 
of Newgate in order to cut away the 
lead,—all this, I say, was excellent and 
showed a spirit of combination and 
enterprise worthy of a better cause. 
But have you any idea of what has be- 
come of the villain ?” 

“None—and now letus cease to 
allude to him,” said Mrs. Brace. 

“ Be it so, my dear Fanny,” rejoined 
the Prince: “for I have many things to 
talk to you about. In the first place, 

‘have you seen Lord Florimel ?—for 
you kave not, I hope, forgotten the 
little scheme which we settled together 
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the last time I was here, and the object 
of which was to cure him of his sickly 
sentimentalism.” 

“I saw him very recently,” answered 
Mrs. Brace, a deep blush again mant- 
ling ber countenance—but for a reason 
far different from that which had pre- 
viously called it up. 

“ And you have succeeded ?” said 
the Prince. ‘‘ Ah | that tale glow upon 
your plump cheeks, Fanny——”’ 

“ No—I did not succeed,” interrupted 
the milliner. ‘‘I lavished all my arts 
and wiles upon the object in view—and 
at the moment when I was about to 
triumph and he to succumb, a most 
unexpected intrusion dissolved the 
spell which I had cast upon him—and 
he escaped me.” 

“ And you have not seen him ?” in- 
quired the Prince. 

“No. But he shall not escape me 
thus,” added the milliner. “I have a 
thousand stratagems as yet unexhaust- 
ed, and which [ know well howto adopt 
in such a case,” she observed, a wanton 
smile playing upon her moist lips and 
showing her brilliant teeth, 

“Would that you were kind and 
amiable enough to use of them in my 
behalf |” exclaimed the Prince, fixing 
upon her a look full of meaning. 

“ Ah ! you have seen another houri 
who has smitten you,” said Mrs. Brace, 
the wantonness of her smile now 
changing into archness—both ir- 
resiStibly fascinating | 

“ You have conjectured the truth, 
Fanny,” was the reply; “ and your aid 
is needed to catch the wary and haugh- 
ty, but beauteous bird in an inextri- 
cable mesh.” 

“ The affair is, then, a difficult one?” 
said Mrs. Brace, inquiringly. 

“ More difficult than any amour 
which I have ever y undertaken,” 
answered the Prince; “inasmuch as the 
new object of my fancy is no young 
and inexperienced girlto be subdued 
by means of sophistry, promises, pled- 
ges, vows, and _  protestations—no 
woman of the middle class whom it 
is comparatively easy to dazzle with 
the splendour of my rank—no lady of 
easy yirtue who values the title of the 
Prince’s mistress more than her own 
coronet,” 

“ Then who, in heaven’s name, can 
she be ?” inquired Mrs. Brace. 

“A lady of high rank and most un- 
impeachable virtue, “returned his 
Royal Highness:’’ a lady who has 
never furnished scandal with the 
slightest ground to assail her fair fame 
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and who nevertheless lives on terms of 
a singular and unaccountable nature 
with her husband. This husband is 
handsome—rich—elegaat in manners 
--accomplished—generous andin every 
respect formed to render a young and 
beautiful wife happy- But rumour de- 
clares that they live apart, though 


under the same roo! —— 
© You allude to the countess of Dex 


ough |“ exclaimed Mrs. Brace, sud- 
pee interrupting the j description 
which the Prince was giving her. 3 
“Td@o, Butare you acquainted — 
“T have the honour of her ladyship's 
patronage,” rejoined the milliner. y 
“ By heaven } this is fortunate, 
ejaculated the Prince, his countenance 
expressing the livelist joy. Does 
the Countess ever visit your establish- 


ment ?” 
“Seldom—and even then she merely 


stops in her carriage at the door to 
issue some Order,” said Mrs. Brace. 
“Į usually attend her ladyship at her 
own mansion in Berkeley Square. Ia- 
deed, itis singular enough that I am 
to wait upon her the day after to- mor- 
row at eleven o’clock in the morning.” 

“Oh! If your fertile’ brain could 
only devise some means of bringing 
that haughty woman to my arms, 
would never, never cease to think of 
you with gratitude—the deepest grati- 
tude, Fanny,” said the Prince ;—and, 
as he thus spoke. he took Mrs. Brace’s 
plump, warm, white hand and pressed 
it tenderly. 

“ First let me know upon what terms 
you are with her ladyship,” remarked 
the milliner. “ Asa matter of course 
you are acquainted with her: but does 
she suspect that you admire her ? Iam 
half-inclined to believe that you have 
expressed your feelings already in that 
quarter ; and, being too precipitate, 
you have experienced a rebuff. Else 
wherefore do you denominate her 
proud and haughty. 

“You have guessed rightly, my dear 
friend,” said the Prince, ‘It was:on 
the very day after that disagreeable 
Sunday evening to which we have 
already alluded that I called at Des- 
borough House in Berkeley Square— 
and I saw the countess alone. Although 
I had known her for some years, yet 
never before had she struck me as 
ravishingly beautiful. She 
dazzled—bewildered—fascinated me ; 


of excite- 
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ment flash from her eyes and the warm 
blushes glow upon her cheeks. But 
sudderly recovering herself, she as- 
sumed all the hauteur which would 
have become her so much better had 
she adopted that proud attitude at once, 
I soothed bher—and our conversation 
proceeded: on her part, it almost seem- 
ed to encourage me—and, worked up ¢ 
nearly to 2 pitch of frenzy, I caught * 
her in my arms. Again she abandoned 4 
herself to me fora few moments—and 
again did her eyes sparkle, and her 
cheeks glow with wanton blushes, But 
all in an instant she sprang from my 
embrace—uttered some words of re- 
proach—and, ringing the bell, ordered 
my carriage tobe summoned to the 
door, the menial of course believing 
that I myself must have expressed a 
wish to depart. But ere I left her, I was 
foolish enough to murmur some threat 
in her ears—and since that day I have 
not beheld her.” 

“Can you not read the enigma of her 
ladyship’s conduct?” asked Mrs. Brace, 
“ The explanation may be summed up 
in afew words, She is a woman of 
strong passions and stubborn virtue : 
her deeply-seated principles triumph- 
ed over her consuming desires.” 

“ Yes—it must be as you have repre" 
sented my dear friend,” said the 
Prince. 

“ And therefore it willbe almost im- 
possible to corrupt the Countess of 
Desborough,” rejoined Mrs. Brace. 

“ What | have you no hope to give 
me—no stratagem to suggest—no 
scheme to propose?” exclaimed his 
Royal Highness. ‘ Ah! is this your 
fertility in resources, Fanny ?” i 

I do not profess to work miracles,” 
was the answer. “Give me the comi 
mon clay and I will undertake» to 
mould it into the shape required: but 
if you place granite in my hands, ‘it 
will resist all attempts to model it toa 
particular purpose.” k 

“True |” ejaculated the Prince. 
“and yet lam not disposed to abandon 
the enterprise on account of its diffi- 
culty, Look you here, Fanny,” he con- 
tinued, throwing a Bank note upon 
the table :“ there are five hundred 
pounds—poor as I am, I can spare that 
amount for such anobject. Remember, 
I do not mean.to insult you by attribut- 
ing mercenary motives to the assist- 
ance which you so often render me: but 
I know that you have heavy. expenses 
to meet in various ways—and perhaps 
that amount willsharpen your wits 1m 
my behalf on the present occasion.” 
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“ Well—I suppose that I must see 
what I cam doin the matter,” said Mrs. 
Brace. “Leave me to devise some pro- 
ject to smooth your path to the envied 
bower Of the fair lady. After all, she 
is not ice—but flesh and blood—aye, 
and blood is warm, too, that flows in 
her veins. But have you forgotten 
your Octavia?—does she no longer 
engage- your thoughts, even for a 
single moment?” 

“] love and adore her with a lasting 
passion,” exclaimed the Prince: “and 
I shall write to her in a day or two to 
request her to meet me here. She 
believes that I am out of town for the 
present. But my affection for that 
beauteous girl is quite of a different 
nature from that which inspires me 
with regard to the Countess of Des- 
borough, You say that you will see 
her ladyship the day after to-morrow 
in the forenoon? Well—in the evening 
I shall do myself the pleasure of 
visiting you again. Meantime farewell, 
dear Fanny.” 

Amd having embraced the handsome 
milliner, his Royal Highness took his 
departure, 


CHAPTER LVI. 


TWO SPECIMENS OF THE 
“ NEW LIGHTS.” 


At the same time that the preceding 
dialouge was taking place in Pall Mall, 
ascene of scarcely a less interesting 
character was in progress at Mr. Mea- 
gles lodgings in Jermyn Street. 

Shortly after eight o’clock on this 
particular evening, Lady Letitia Lade, 
habited in her Amazonian garb, 
arrived at her friend’s abode, and was 


immediately conducted by the agile 


Wasp to the parlour where his master 
was discussing a cigar and a bottle of 
Maderia. 


“My dearest Letitia,” exclaimed 


Meagles bounding from his chair to” 


receive and welcome the huntress: “ T 
am so delighted you are come. There 
is such a treat in store for you!” 

“The canting person, I'll be bound,” 
said the Amazon, laying aside her hat 
and arranging her glossy hair, asit 

“showered in a thousand luxurjant ring- 
lets over her well formed shoulders. 
. -“ Exactly so,’ cried Meagles. “But 
‘sit down—take aglass of Madeira— 
light your cigarette—and I shall just 
have time to tell you all about it before 
he comes,” 
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. responded the Amazon. 


The beautiful woman complied with 
the various invitations to which Mea- 
gles gave such rapid utterance ;` and 
lolling back in the chair while she 
stretched out her symmetrical legs 
towards the fender, he gave him a look 
to intimate that she was all attention, 

“ By the bye,” said Meagles, “you 
have keard of Joe Warren’s marvellous 
escape?” 

“The whole town is ringing with it,” 
“He is a 
perfect rival of Jack Sheppard. But 
let us hear about the New Light,” she 
added. laughing. 

“ So you shall,” returned Meagles. 
“This morning, at about ten o’clock, I 
wanted to go into the City to pay some 
money to a person of whom I bought 
a horse yesterday, and my gig was at 
the door, when as I was going down 
stairs, I overtook my sanctimonious 
neighbour, Mr. Nathaniel Sneaksby. 
‘A fine morning. reverend sir,’ | observed 
—‘Yes; under the divine blessing.’ he 
observed; and then he turned round 
and stared at me very hard indeed. ‘J 
presume,’ he continued, after a long 
silence and an equally protracted 
survey, ‘that you are the flesh-pot of 
Egypt who dwelleth on the first floor of this 
tabernacle \'—I acknowledge with hesi- 
tation that I was the flesh-pot alluded 
to; and although [had great mind to 
knock him down for his impudence: I 
restrained myself because such a pro- 
ceeding On my part would only have 
spoilt the fun that you and [ had deter- 
mined to have with him.— Alas | alas’ 
be murmured, groaning heavily at the 
same time, and rolling his eyes in an 
awful fashion: ‘is it possible that such 
comely gentleman as you are can be a prey 
to all the sinful lusts of the jlesh?’—‘Really. 
sir? said l, ‘I am at a loss to understand 
your meaning, ‘and I was getting very 
savage.—Whose chariot of the Philistines 


is that at the door ?? he demanded sud- 


denly, and without taking any notice 
of my observation,— It is my gig,’ I 
said ; ‘but as for its being a chariot or be- 
tonging to the Philistines, that is quite 
another part of the business.—‘Which way 
is the man of wrath going ?’ inquired Mr. 
Sneaksby,—‘ If yon mean me, I am going 
into the City,’ was my answer.—' I will 
accompany the ungodly one,’ said the 
reverend gentleman: ‘he shall put me 
down at the gates of Salem, that the portals 


` thereof may delight his eyes, and invite him 


some day to enter.’ And without any 

Mr. Nathaniel Sneaksby ~ 
clambered up into the gig, covered bis 
legs with my spare cloak, and made 
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himself as comfortable as possible. So 
away we drove; and all along the Strand 
and Fleet Street the reverend gentle- 
man regaled me with a discourse On 
the vanity of every possible thing in 
this world that he could think of. At. 
last, when we reached the commence- 
ment of Cheapside, he desired me to 
take him a little way up St. Martin’s 
le Grand ; and, in compliance with his 
wishes, I stopped at the door of a large 
chapel, on the front of which the word 

‘SALEM’ was cut in large letters. CWO, 
sleek-looking men, dressed in black, 
and who were standing at the entrance 
with faces as demure as if they were 
mutes, came forward and assisted the 
holy man to alight; and Mr. Sneaksby, 
without.uttering a word of thanks for 
the ride he had enjoyed, asked me if I 
would not ‘tarry and hear the soul- 
refreshing discourse’ he was about to 
deliver. I expressed the regret I felt 
at my inability to accept his kind invi- 
tation; but I said that if he would 
honour me with his company for an 
hour on the evening, in my apartment, 
Ishould be charmed to listen to his 
edifying and instructive conversation. 
He took it quite seriously—seemed to 
have formed a much better opinion of 
me than at first—and promised to look 
in at half past eight o’clock. It is that 
now,” added Tim, consulting his 
watch. 

Scarcely had these last words fallen 
from the lips of Meagles, when slow 
and measured steps, were heard de- 
scending the stairs, as if a funeral 
procession were coming down. 

:“ This is the parson,’ whispered 
Meagles chuckling in anticipation of 
glorious fun. 

“ But he is bringing somebody with 
him,” observed » the Amazon, in a 
similarly subdued tone. 

“The more the merrier, if they’re 
all like himself,” responded Meagles. 
“ Hush V? 

Three measured and solema knocks 
were given at the room door, as ifa 
ghost were about to enter. 

_ Come in!’ exclaimed Meagles. 
„instantly putting on demure aspect—a 
“proceeding in which he was imitated 
by the beautiful huntress, at least so 
far as she could induce her lovely, 
‘laughing, joyous: features to assume a 
serious expression, 

The door was thrown wide. open— 
and the Rev. Mr. Nathaniel Sneaksby 
entered the -apartment with slow and 
sanctimonious; face followed by one 
of the sleek-looking men whom Tim 


Meagles had seen at the door of Salem 
Chapel. i 

But while these two pious individuals 
are settling themselves in the chairs 
which Meagles hastens to place near 
the table for their accommodation, we 
will just say a word respecting their 
external appearance. 

The Rev. Mr. Nathaniel Sneaksby 
was a man of about five-and-forty 
years of age. The crown of his head 
was bald: but dark frizzy hair stood 
out in 2 bunch, on each side, between 
the temple and the ear. Behind it 
was cut very short indeed, and lay 
quite flat and straight. His coun- 
tenance was thin, pale, and somewhat 
of the hatchet description; but it 
would not have been disagreeable were 
it not for the settled expression of 
sanctimonious gloom and melancholy 
demureness which it wore. For cant 
was written in every lineament andon 
every feature as plainly as the word 
may be read on this page: cant was 
seen in the rolling of the eyes—the 
gradual elevation and Gepression of 
brows—the pursing-up of the lips— 
—the elongation of the chin—the slow 
studied movements of the head. Yes 
—and cant, too was recognised into the 
low white cravat that encircled the 
long, scraggy neck—the large shirt 
frill—the clerical cut of the black coat 
and waistcoat witn stand up collars— 
and the knee breeches, bluish-black 
cotton stockings, and the great shoes 
with silver buckles, In person Mr. 
Nathaniel Sneaksby was tall, thin, and 
slightly inclined to a stoop: and were 
it not for the measured pace at which 
he was accustomed to walk, his gait 
would have been shambling and 
awkward to a degree, 

The individual who accompanied 
him was pressed in precisely the same 
manner: butin person he was very 
different. Short, thick-set, stout, and 
with a large, round, rubicund counte- 
nance, he presented a somewhat sleek, 
oily, and comfortable appearance in 
comparison with his friend—save that 
the habitual assumption of a demure 
expression of features would have leda 
stranger to believe that a naturally 
jovial and contented disposition had 
been marred and rendered wretched 
by some sudden affliction which ha 
lingered ever since inthe shape ofa 
deeply seated and unappeasable woe. 
In a word, he looked like a jolly land- 
lord fond of good ale, who having 
drunk himself into insolvency Was 
compelled to adopt the profession 
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of undertakéer’s muté and moisten his 
food with nothing better than water, 
Not that such was really the case in 
the present instance: but such, we say, 
was the impression his aspect would 
have made upon the mind of any one 
who saw him for the first time. 

Scarcely had Mr, Sneaksby and his 
friend taken their seats, when their 
looks fell simultaneously upon Lady 
Lade, who was surveying them from 
the corner of her laughing eyes, and 
gently puffing the cigarette with the 
lips which could not altogether sup- 
press a smile, 3 

The Rev, Mr. Sneaksby seemed 
petrified with sudden astonishment— 
and his friend appeared precisely in 
the same predicament. For upwards of 
a minute did they gaze, open-mouthed, 
upon the lovely creature lounging with 
graceful negligence in her chair. At 
the first glance they fancied it wasa 
young and dandified man with his 
hair dressed in a feminine style: 
but as their looks wandered over the 
beautiful white forehead with its 
transparent tracery of azure veins 
faintly marked—the brightness of the 
rich moist coral lips—the total absence 
of beard and whisker—the fairness of 
the complexion—and the glossy 
silkiness of that raven hair,—as their 
eyes, we say, embraced all these 
fascinating details one after another, 
they began to entertain sore mis- 
givings ; and wken their looks settled 
upon the exuberant and swelling 
contours of the full bosom over which 
the riding surtout fitted with such 
shapely tightness, developing rathar 
than concealing those feminine 
charms of which the Amazon possessed 
such a voluptuous abundance, their 
faces, gradually elongated to a degree 
presenting the most ludicrous aspect 
of woe begone sanctimoniousness and 
hypocritical misery. 

“Nathaniel Sneaksby,’? said the 
short gentleman, at length recovering 
the power of speech, and raising his 
eyes and lifting his hands as if he were 
going off in a fit, “know ye aught 
of that carnal creature ?” 

“ Verily, my dearly-beloved Ichabod 
Paxwax, she seemeth to me like the 
woman of Babylon,” responded the 
reverend gentleman, imitating his 
friend in respect to the elevation of 
the eyes and hands. 

Thereupon both Tim Meagles and the 
huntress burst into a hearty laugh; for 
so far from being offended at the ob- 
gervation just made, they had expect- 


ed something of the kind and were 
highly amused at what they did hear. 

“Brother Sneaksby, let us depart 
hence,’ said the gentleman whose 
name appeared to be Ichabod Paxwax: 
“ for I fear that we have fallen in with 
the ungodly.” 

“Tt is precisely for that reason we 
must stay and our holy behest,’ re- 
turned the reverend minister, “ Per- 
adventure we may be enabled, by our 
savoury discourse, to render that lost 
one sensible of her evil ways: for she 
is comely to look upon, and it wasa 
sorrow and a shame to abandon her to 
the vanities by which she isencom- 
passed round about.” 

“We will stay, then,” said Mr. 
Ichabod Paxwax, with whom Mr. 
Sneaksby’s will was evidently law. 

“Now, gentleman,” exclaimed Mea- 
gles, “if you are really desirous that 
your presence should work salutary 
effects with regard to myself and my 
fair companion, you will accept such 
humble hospitality asI can offer you. 
There’s Port Sherry, and Madeira 
upon that table—and at ten o’ clock 
there’s roast turkey, chine, mashed 
potatoes, and so on. 

“Flesh-pots !” exclaimed the Rev. 
Mr. Sneaksby shaking his head so- 
lemnly, but unable to prevent his lips 
from smacking slighty—for his nose 
had caught the rich odour which came 
up from the kitchen ashe was ere now 
descending the stairs, 

“ Vanities !” murmured Mr. Ichabod 
Paxwax, his own lips watering ama- 
zingly and a hungry sensation coming 
Over him. 

“Yet, verily, for the stomach’s sake 
must we do this,” continued Mr. 
Sneaksby, filling a glass with Madeira. 

“ Yea, even so,” added Mr. Ichabod 
Paxwax, pouring himself out a bumper 
of Port. 

“Your names, gentlemen,” said 
Meagies, ‘‘ we know already. But you 
are not yet acquainted with my fair 
cOmpanion, whose fancy it is on oc- 
casions to wear a riding dress. Allow 
me to introduce you to Lady Letitia 
Lade, wife of Sir John Lade, one of 
the richest baronets in England.” 

The announcement of the Amazon’s 
rank and wealthy alliance produced a 
sudden and startling effect upon the 
two pious gentlemen. They each 
made a terrible grimace, and looked 
awfully confused as the coarse allu- ` 
sions in which they had indulged flash- 
ed to their minds; and then they ex- 
changed glances which said as elo= 
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quently as ever eyes yet spoke— 
“ Brother Sneaksby, what a fool you 
made of yourself!” “Brother Paxwax, 
what an ass you are |” Ee. 

Thus is it ever with religious hypo- 
crites. They will heap their cowardly 
abuse and aim their malignant shafts 
at a plain Mrs. Smith or a simple Mrs. 
Jones whom they behold or suspect to 
be in an equivocal situation ; but let 
the offending woman prove to bea 
lady of title and fortune, and the cant- 
ing humbugs close their eyes at once 
to all of her faults. 

“Make yourselves comfortable, 
gentlemev,” the Amazon observed after 
enjoying their confusion for nearly a 
minute, during which they fdgeted 
upon their chairs, exchanged glances 
ludicrously doleful, and threw furtive 
looks upon the lady whom they feared 
to have mortally offended, “I am not 
at all vexed at the little remarks which 
you thought fit to make; I am sure you 
were only acting conscientiously. 
Come, I will drink success to Salem |” 

Success to Salem 1” ejaculated Mea- 
gles filling his glass. agi? 

Ofa surety Isee no harm in drink: 
ing a pious toast.” observed Mr. 
Sneaksby, to whom Mr. Paxwax had 
cast a look of anxious inquiry. 

“Be it'so murmured the latter 
gentleman ; and the glass were all 
drained in a moment. 

“ now propose the health of our 
respected and esteemed friend the 
Rev. Nathaniel Sneaksby,’’ said Mea- 
gles ; ‘and in order to do justice to the 
same, I further propose that we drink 
it in tumblers and not in paltry wine 
glasses.” 

“J cordially agree,” said the Amazon, 

u Amen,” murmured Mr. Ichabod 
Paxwax, having received a siga of 
approval from, his spiritual chief; 
whereupon he filled a tumbler to the 

brim with the fruity old Port. 

Meagles, the Amazon, and Mr. Pax- 
wax, then imbibed their deep draughts 

to the honour of Mr. Sneaksby, who 
sate bolt upright in his chair en- 
deavouring to screw his countenance 
into a complacent smile. When the 
ceremony was Over, the reverend 
gentleman filled his tumbler almost 
to overflowing; and rising ina slow 
and solemn manner, he delivered the 
following address with that peculiar 
nasal twang and chaunting tone which 
had become habitual to him :— 

“Christian friends, my heart 
boundeth like a young roe on the hill 
tops at the honour ye have done me, 
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For, alas! Iam not ignorant of my 
own unworthiness, and how sinful a 
vessellam, But obedient to that call 
which so mysteriously prompted me to 
found the sect of New Lights, each. 
member paying threepence a week to 
the General Fund, a penny a week for 
Salem, andas much more as he chooses 
to give,—obedient to that call, I say, I 
have come before the world as the 
originator of a system which is calcu- 
lated to reconcile all conflicting opi- 
nions by proclaiming uneeasing hosti- 
lity to those who refuse to join us, For 
we are asect militant, and can tolerate 
no doctrines or sentiment save the 
ones which we profess. On this broad 
basis is our institution established: and 
most savoury and sole-refreshing is 
the consciousness of aiding in so good 
a work. Alas! long was I a miserable, 
miserable sinner! For years was | 
a wicked linen-draper, having thought 
but to make gains largely and expend 
them freely. My table groaned beneath 
the weight of luxuries—I was clothed 
in purple and fine linen and fared 
sumptuously every day. Never did 
my footsteps cross the threshold of 
church, chapel, or place of worship ; 
and my vices, debaucheries, and 
immoralities were numerous as the 
hairs on my head. But alas! vengeance 
came in the shape of one of those 
unclean swine whom men call sheriff’s 
officers; and my goods were all swept 
away—yea, vessels of gold and vessels 
of silver, and all the flesh-pots wherein 
I did vainly rejoice, were borne off to 
the auction-rooms and vended to 
the ungodly. Then for many weary 
months Isate me down ina debtor’s 
gaol; and no friends came to see 
me in the gate. Naked and in 
want, I wasturned forth upon the wide 
world; and, not having a human be- 
ing to extend a helping hand towards 
me nora morsel to put between my 
lips, I reflected in the bitterness of my 
spirit on the course which I ought to 
pursue. Then wasit that a light dawn- 
ed in upon my soul—I saw the error O 
my ways—l obeyed the call which at 
that moment I received—I set up my 
staff in an open place and addressed 
the multitude--and on that day the sect 
of New Lights sprang into existence. 
Such, dear Christian friends, 1S the 
Outline of my career. beloved 
brother in the good work, the esteemed 
and revered Ichabod Paxwaxs who 
sitteth amongst us even now, was One 
of my earliest adherents, His life hath 
been chequered likewise ; but our eyes 
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are epen to the vanities of this world, 
aud we are faithfully performing the 
mission for which we were destined 
and to perfect us for which we were 
so sorely chastened. Ob! my Christian 
brother Meagles—oh! my Christian 
sister Letitia—Lade—arise—gird up 
your loins rapent—heap ashes upon 
your head—clothe yourself in sack 
cloth—put gold and silver into your 
pockets and come to Salem—and ye 
shall be numbered amongst us—~yea, 
even amongst the elect !” 

As Mr. Nathaniel Sneaksby uttered 
these last words, with awful contor- 
tions of the countenance, rolling of 
the eyes, and up-raising of the arms, 
Mr. Ichabod Paxwax thought it only 
decent and becoming on his part to 
get up a little bye-play inthe form of 
a gentle whimpering;—while Tim 
Meagles and the Amazon experienced 
the utmost difficulty to restrain them- 
selves from bursting into violent peals 
of laughter. 

The reverend gentleman, having 
brought his discourse to a conclusion, 
drained his tumbler and sate down, 
evidently well satisfied with the elo- 
quence he had displayed and the im- 
pression he fancied that he had made. 

“In the name of her ladyship andon 
my Own account,” observed Meagles, 
assuming a very solemn demeanour, 
“I can only say that we shall certainly 
visit Salem next Sunday, and that we 
shall contribute our mite to so good a 
cause as that which you have pro- 
pounded to us, For the present we 
can do nothing better thao drink, in 
brimming tumblers, the health of our 
other new and esteemed friend Mr. 
Ichabod Paxwax.” 

The face of the little gentleman, 
which had already acquired an addi- 
tional rubicundity from the wine he 
had drunk, now became absolutely 
purple through excitement; and the 
toast having been duly honoured, he 
responded to the same in the follow- 
ing terms:— ’ 

“ Dear brother Sneaksby and Chris- 
tian friends, I thank you kindly. I’m 
a man of few words, but very capaci- 
ous thoughts. My reverend leader in 
the good cause has given you a sketch 
of his life. I'll give you mine. Inscru- 
table decrees made me adopt the 
cheesemongering and. bacon line. 
Like brother Sneaksby, I made money 
rapidly—but spent it faster still, I 
mean | gotinto debt. My extravagance 
was wonderful ; and Iam not ashamed 
now, because I glory in the present 


when compared with the past,—I am 
not ashamed now, I say, to confess 
that for a matter of twelve years Í 
went to bed drunk every nightof my 
life. Liquor was as necessary to me 
as victuals—or more so. Well, this 
couldn’t last—and it didn’t. The 
Philistines put executions into my 
house—the Ammonites took me to 
gaol. Iwas like Jazarus—but even 
worse ; for I had no rich man’s crumbs 
toeat. Like brother Sneaksby again, 
I was turned adrift naked and in want. 
As I passed the tavern and ale-house, 
I would have given my soul for a 
draught of strong beer ; I was sick un- 
to death for a pint of ale. But I could 
obtain none. Being sore athirst. I 
entered the famous inn where I was 
wont to expend my gold: I craved 
credit for some drink—but the waiter 
thrust me forth into the street. I 
anathematised him in the bitterness of 
my spirit; and I denounced the tavern 
as a whitened sepulchre. Thus was my 
soul relieved of a part of the load that 
lay upon it. But still the thirst was 
torturing me; and I was fain to seek 
the pump to refresh my burning 
tongue, Then, as I drank the cold 
water which my stomach loathed, I 
felt like brother: Sneaksby again— 
that I had acall. I heard of the New 
Lights—I repaired to Salem—and this 
revered gentleman atonce took me 
to his home, and set steaks and bottled 
porter before me. Then I knew thata 
blessing attended upon the sect which 
he had founded ; and I unhesitatingly 
joined it. Oh! my dear Mr. Meagles 
—my Christian sister, Lady Letitia 
Lade—with these striking examples 
before your eyes, can you hesitate to 
come amongst us ? Most welcome will 
ye be—chosen vessels will ye prove— 
and the gold and silver which ye have 
promised to give unto Salem will help 
to redeem other lost creatures, even 
as such a miserable sinner as Ichabod 
Paxwax has been brought to redemp- 
tion |? 

With this eloquent and touching 
peroration, the pious gentleman drain- 
ed his tumbler and sate down. 

Meagles made a suitable response, 
and ended by proposing the health of 
Lady Lade. Again were the tumblers 
filled and emptied; and then the 
Amazon, having returned thanks, in- 
sisted thatasimilar compliment skould 
be paid to her friend Meagles.. The 
more they drank, the less hesitation 
did the pious gentlemen exhibit in 
drinking deeper draughts ;—and what 
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with the toasts already enumerated, 
and others subsequently proposed and 
honoured, both Mr. Sneaksby and Mr. 
Paxwax were in a very comfortable 
condition indeed by the time Mrs. 
Piggleberry VASP served up the 
omised banquet. : 

Prthe. PARN seemed highly _ de- 
lighted to find her second floor lodger 
on such excellent terms with the 
occupant of her first storey; and Wasp 
appeared literally bursting with the 
mischievous propensities to which he 
did not however dare give vent in the 
presence Of his master. One little 
freak he did perform all the same ; and 
this was to tread with all his weight 
and force upon Mr. Ichabod Paxwaxs 
toes—an incident for which he apolo- 
gized with an appearance of the utmost 
sincerity, and which made that pious 
gentleman wriggle and twist for some 
moments in excruciating torture. 

At length the turkey, the chine, and 
the mashed potatoes, flanked by foam- 
ing tankards of brown stout and 
sparkling ale, were duly spread upon 
the hospitable board; and Mr. Natha- 
niel Sneaksby contrived to place him- 
self close to the Amazon, on whose 
charms his eyes had been dwelling for 
the previous half-hour with a gloating 
earnestness that was only subdued by 
the vacancy of inebriety. 

“ Won’t you ask a blessing brother 
Sneaksby ?” said Mr. Ichabod Paxwax, 
his eyes watering with the pain so 
recently inflicted upon his corn, and 
his mouth watering likewise, but at 
the odour of the turkey. 

“ Wic—aye—verily, I was ob—liv— 
livious,”’ responded the reverend gen- 
tleman; and, joining his hands, he 
muttered something which was so in- 
terspersed with “hics’’ that it was 
perfectly unintelligible. 

Mr. Paxwax, however, seemed satisfi- 
ed: and moaned forth a guttural 
“ Amen ” at the conclusion, 

Tim Meagles now carved the turkey; 
and the pious gentlemen did honour 
to the repast. Nor did they spare the 
brown stout, of which they seemed 
particularly fond ; and the heavy malt 
liquor, mixing with the wine which 
they had taken in no niggard quanti- 

ties, produced such an effect upon 
them that while the one saw two 
Sneaksbys and ten candles, the other 
beheld two Paxwaxes and a dozen 
lights. ; 
“Meagles and the Amazon exchanged 
ificant glances from time to time, 
ng to each other how jntensley 
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they enjoyed the evening’s proceeds 
ings; andthe mischievous pair kept 
filling the pious gentlemen’s glasses 
the moment they were emptied. 

“ Brother Sneaksby,”’ at length said 
the stout and red-faced saint, “ I pre— 
he—hic—sume that we shall now hic 
—wind—hic—-up, with sing—ing—ing 
the—hic—dox—ox—ology,” 

“ Hold your tongue, brother Paxwax 
—you’re drunk |” exclaimed the rever- 
end minister of Salem Chapel, who at 
the moment had began to press his 
knee gently against the Amazon’s, 

“Drunk !—me drunk moaned the 
astounded Ichabod, falling back in 
his chair and lifting his hands in 
horrified amazement, “ Brother Sne 
RPL you mean that for 
me » 

‘To be sure I did—hic,’” responded 
the reverend gentleman, darting a 
savage glance on his friend. “ Drunk— 
beastly drunk, I say. Verily, Ich—hic 
—abod, thou hast likened thyself unto 
filthy swine |” 

For a few seconds Mr. Paxwax gazed 
on his leader with the vacant stare of 
stupid astonishment: then, all ona 
sudden giving vent to his feelings ina 
hollow moan, he fell flat upon the 
floor. 

“Dead drunk!” exclaimed Meagles ; 
and Wasp being summoned to assist, 
the inebriated New Light was borne up- 
stairs to his pious friend’s chamber, 
where he was undressed and put to 
bed in a most hopeless state of intoxi- 
cation, 

But scarcely bad the door closed 
behind. 

Meagles and Wasp, as they carried 
Mr. Ichabod Paxwax away between 
them, when the Rev. Mr. Sneaksby, 
apparently regardless of his com- 
panion’s fate turned towards Lady 
Letitia Lade : and, assuming as tender 
an expression asthe peculiar configu- 
ration of his countenance and his own 
obfuscated ideas would permit, he said, 
“Vea, verily, sweet woman, thou art 
comely to—hic—look upon. But doth 
not that tight fitting coat compress 
ess thy form—hic—somewhat incon: 
veniently ?’” 

“ Oh! not in the least, I can assure 
you exclaimed the mischievous Ama- 
zon, allowing him to press his knee 
more closely still against her own, and 
bending upon hima look of encour- 
agement. 

a Of a surely I am surprised that 
thou art easy in such an attire,’ con“ 
tinued Mr. Sneaksby, leaning forward: 
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“ methought it must be tight and even 
painful here.” 

And, as he spoke, he passed his arm 
round the Amazon’s waist; then, flat- 
tering himself that as she only smiled 
gaily with her red lips and her wicked 
eyes, She was far from offended at his 
proceeding, he prepared to refresh 
himself with the luxury of a kiss. 

Bat at the same moment the huntress 
raised her hand and dealt him sucha 
smart and ringing box on the. ears, 
that the pious gentleman was knock- 
ed clean off hischin and levelled as 
completely with the floor as his friend 
Ichabod had been, though from an- 
other cause, before him. 

“ Holloa | what's the 
claimed Meagles, returning to the 
room at the instant, 

“Only the Rev. Mr. Nathaniel 
Sneaksby making love to me,” re- 
sponded the Amazon, almost suffocat- 
ing with the hilarious laughter in 
which she now indulged. 

Meagles comprehended what had 
passed ; and throwing himself on a 
seat, he gave way to an equally hearty 
burst of merriment. 

Slowly and demurely did the minis- 
terof Salem Chapel rise from the 
carpet ;and when he had gained his 
legs, his body swayed backward and 
forward for several moments before 
he could even steady himself by lean- 
ing on the back of his chair. First he 
gazed in a dull aud vacant manner at 
Meagles—then his eyes settled ina 
similarly meaningless fashion upon 
Lady Letitia Lade;—and then he 
burst out intoa hoarse-laugh as the 
best means of covering his confusion, 

“Come—resume your seat. reverend 
sir,” said the Amazon, with a good 
humoured smile ; “and we shall be 
very excellent friends so long as you 
don’t attempt to make love to me, 
Remember,” she added archly, “ I am 
a carnal creature—a woman of Babylon— 
and you must not render me worse.’ 

Mr. Sneaksby looked particularly 
foolish—the more so because he was 
particularly drunk: bat, cheered by 
the good natured manner in which 
Meagles now passed him to wind up 
witha glass of whiskey and water, 
he accepted the invitation and poured 
the steaming punch down his throat 
as if it were anything rather than 
alcohol, 

Presently an oath slipped from his 
tongue—then his conversation grew 
slightly loose and indecorous—and, 
having vociferated. a. bacchanalian 


matter ?”’ ex- 


song by way of concluding the even- 
ing’s entertainment, he staggered off 
to bed, with the emphatic declaration 
that “he’d be damned ifhe wouldn’t 
denounce that infernal drunken 
scoundrel Paxwax next Sunday, from 
the pulpit of Salem Chapel.” 


CHAPTER LVII. 
THE OLD BAILEY 


At nine o’clock on the morning 
following the incidents just related, 
Martin and Ramsey were ushered by 
Soper into the dock of the criminal 
tribunal inthe Old Bailey, 

The weather was fine and frosty— 
and tae sunbeams, illuminating the 
crisp fresh air, penetrated into the 
Court, as if by playing on the counte- 


nances of the accused they could 
diminish the gastliness of their 
aspect, 


The Grand Jury had already return- 
ed true bills of indictment against 
the prisoners : the pretty jury had been 
sworn and were located in their box:— 
the Recorder was seated behind his 
little dusk upon the bench, at one end 
of which a couple of Aldermen were 
lounging idly and conversing upon 
the grand entertainment given by the 
Lord Mayor on the previous day ;— 
and the barristers were untying their 
bundles of briefs (sham ones in many 
instances) on the table around which 
they were placed. ; 

The gallery and the body of the 
bail were crowded: for the circum- 
stances connected with the case had 
produced a deep sensation—and many 
elegantly dressed ladies were present 
to hear the proceedings. 

The two persons chiefly interested 
in the trial that was about to ensue, 
were care-worn, woe-begone, and 
Overwhelmed with confusion. The 
train of thoughts that swept through 
their minds as they took their stand 
in the fatal dock, recalled to their re- 
membrance the happy days of inno- 
cence which were gone, never to be 
renewed; and, now that it was too 
late, bitterly—bitterly did they curse 
the folly—the insanity—the madness 
which had hurried them into -those 
ways Ofcrime whence there was no 
retreating | 

The usher proclaimed silence in the 
Court—the witnesses were ordered to 
withdraw—and the prisoners were 
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called upon to plead. To this demand 
Martin responded “Not guilty,” m 
a faint and scarcely audible tone : but 
Ramsey, summoning all his courage 
to his aid by 2 desperate effort, gave 
the same reply in a firmer and louder 
e. ; 

ver he counsel for the prosecution 
then rose and addressed the jury. 

He began by explaining that there 
were two separate indictments against 
the prisoners at the bar. The first 
charged them with forging certain 
puwers of attorney, and with passing 
spurious coin into the circulation of 
this realm: the second accused them 
of conspiring to kidnap, carry off, and 
keep in confinement Sir Richard 
Stamford, baronet. Tt was on the for- 
mer indictment that they were now 
charged ; and on the allegations set 
forth therein were they to take the 
trial, The learned counsel went on to 
state the’ case at considerable length : 
but as we shall detail the evidence, it 
is unnecessary tO give the opening 
speech. 

Sir Richard Stamford was first 

summored to the witness-box, which 
he entered with the air of a man 
determined to perform a painful 
duty : for, in the generosity of his 
heart, he even pitied the two wretches 
who had worked such deplorable and 
wholesale mischief against him. His 
appearance was the signal for a mur- 
mur of surprise and sy mpathy through- 
out the hall,—surprise at the great 
resemblance which he bore to the 
Prince of Wales—and sy mpathy on 
account of the misfortunes which he 
had endured. 

Martin hung down his head through 
shame ;and Ramsey, having darted 
one furtive glance at the man whom 
he had so deeply injured never once 
looked again towards the witness-box 
‘during the hour and a half that it was 
Occupied by the baronet. 

Sis Richard Stamford, in answer to 
the leading questions put by the coun- 
sel for the prosecution, recited most of 
those particulars with which the reader 
is already acquainted. He explained 
how he had first been induced to enter 
jnto partnership with the prisoners— 
the arounts he had invested in the 
bank—the trust he reposed in Martin 
and Ramsey—and the implicit belief 

which he put in their continual state- 

nents relative to the prosperity of the 
establishment. He went on to detail 
the circumstances which led him at 


Yast and all on a sudden ‘to investigate 


the books—the shock which he experi- 
enced on discovering the firm to be in 
a state of bankruptcy—and the con- 
versation which he had overheard 
between Ramsey and Martin at the 
tavern at Ayelsbury. In the course of 
that conversation Martin explained to 
his accomplice in iniquity how his 
visit to London had been attended 
with complete success and how the for- 
geries had been so skilfully executed that 
he experienced not the slightest difficulty 
in selling out the stock at the Bank of Eng- 
land. Sir Richard Stamford proceed- 
ed onwards that Martin and Ramsey on 
the same occasion, congratulated each 
other on the good provision they had 
made for themselves: and that they 
alluded toa certain Joseph Warren, 
nick-named the Magsman, with whom 
they had previous dealings in respect 
to spurious coin. The baronet next 
explained the tragic scene which took 
place at the Manor, and which involv: 
ed the suicidal attempt made by his 
wife—an act ultimately causing her 
death. He then related how he was 
kidnapped and conveyed to the dun- 
geon in Thacker’s Court—how he was 
required, as the price of his liberty to 
sign some paper with the contents of 
which he was not made acquainted— 
how he refused to affix his signature 
thereto—and how he escaped ina few 
days by the assistance of a certain 
Mr. Page. Lastly, Sir Richard Stamford 
explained how he had sought and 
obtained an interview with his wife 
in her last moments—how he had par- 
doned her for all her sinfulness to: 
wards him—how she had confessed 
her guilt, in the presence of a magis- 
trate who attended at her death-bed 
on purpose to receive her statement— 
and how with her last breath she had 
proclaimed her husband’s innocence 
of allthe misdeeds imputed to him. 
The Buckinghamshire justice of the 
‘peace who was present, as just describ- 
edat Lady Stamford’s death, was the 
second witness examined. A paper 
was put into bis hand ; and he declar- 
edit tobe the depositions which he had 
taken down from the dying woman’s 
lips. The contents went far to confirm 
Martin and Ramsey’s guilt in respect 
of the misappropriation of the funds 
at the bank, and likewise to prove ner 
husband’s innocence in that respect. 
With regard to the forgeries and the 
issue of spurious coin the document 
said little; as Lady Stamford had 
never been made acquainted with 
those facts by her: paramour Ramsey: 
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but the paper set forth, that when Sir 
Richard accused Ramsey of those 
crimes, 00 the memorable night at the 
Manor, he did not attempt to deny 
them. 

The next witness called was Mr. 
Peter Grumley, the police officer. He 
deposed to the capture of the prison- 
ers effected in the manner already 
known to the readers; and on being 
shown a certain paper, he declared 
that he had discovered it in a cup- 
board when searching the house in 
Thacker’s Court. This paper set forth 
that Sir Richard Stamford conveyed 
all his property to Martin and Ramsey 
for the benefit of the creditors of the 
bank ; that he acknowledged to have 
committed certain frauds and forge- 
ries, which he implored them to settle 
in order to rescue his name from in- 
famy;that on those conditions he 
would depart to America with the 
express understanding that he was 
never to return to England ; and that 
five hundred a year were to be allow- 
ed him for the rest of his life by the 
aforesaid Martin and Ramsey. This 
paper, which was drawn up in the 
handwriting of Ramsey (as proved by 
another witness), was without date or 
signature, and was evidently the one 
which it was sought to coerce Sir 
Richard Stamford into signing when 
he was imprisoned in the dungeon. 

Mr. Page was now summoned to the 
box, which he entered with a smirking 
self-sufficient air ; and, having com- 
placently surveyed both judge and 
jury, he proceeded to answer the 
questions put to him by the counsel 
for the prosecution. He explained 
that, being entrapped into the power 
of certain villains, he was incarce- 
rated in the same dungeon with Sir 
Richard Stamford—that they escaped 
thence—and that accident had thrown 
into his hand a document which had 
already been adduced in evidence at 
the police-court. This was a letter 
addressed to Joseph Warren, at the 
Beggar's Staf, Harslydown ; and it was 
likewise proved (in the course of the 
trial) to be in Ramsey’s handwriting. 
We recapitulate its contents, as being 
a necessary link inthe chain of evi- 
dence, although they are already 
known to the reader ;— 

“ March 17th, 1794. 

“ The terms are accepted. A Bank- 
note for a hundred pounds is enclosed 
in this letter. You will acknowledge 
the receipt thereof, directing your 
reply, as heretofore, to Mr. M——, 
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putting ‘private’in the corner outsi 
take three thousand in the rh ee 
stance, and three thousand more this 
day six months, You will pack the 
goodsup in a square deal-box, the 
boards of which must be at least three 
quarters of an inch thick ; and the lid 
must be well nailed down. Book it per 
carrier: and print, ‘C. and Co.’ in the 
corner of the card of address, On 
receipt of the box, the other hundred 
pound note shall be duly for- 
warded,” 

The next witness examined on the 
present Occasion was the cashier of 
the late banking establishment at 
Aylesbury. He proved the hand- 
writing of the document found in 
the house at Thacker’s Court, and 
that of the letter addressed to Joseph 
Warren: it was Mr. Ramsey’s. The 
cashier went On toshowthat Sir Ri- 
chard Stamford never interfered with 
the business, and never overdrew his 
Own private account. He perfectly 
well recollected the arrival of a box 
containing gold, or alleged to contain 
gold, about the commencement of the 
Spring of the previous year (1794), The 
contents were three thousand guineas, 
or what he (the cashier) took to be 
guineas; and Mr. Martin himself 
mixed them up with several thousands 
of guiness previously in the safe. The 
whole was paidaway in due course. 
He thought the boxcame from Coutts 
and Co.,the London agents of the 
bank, i 

The next wituess was a clerk in the 
Bank of England. This gentleman 
proved that extensive forgeries had 
been committed on that establishment: 
powers of attorney authorising the sale 
of stock invested in the names of 
several persons, had been acted upon 
by Mr. Martin who was in the habit of 
receiving the dividends for that stock. 
These powers of attorney were forge- 
ries. Mr. Martin had attended at the 
Bank with a stock broker to effect the 
sales and receive the proceeds. 

Two orthree witnesses were then 
called to prove that they had never 
signed their namesto the powers of 
attorney just alluded to: nor had they 
in any way authorised the sale of the 
stock specified therein, 

This closed the case for the prosecu- 
tion ; and a barrister, who had been 
retained for the purpose, entered upon 
the defence of the two prisoners. But 
although a man of great talent, he 
could not grapple with the stubborn 
facts which had been adduced, The 
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forgery, at all events, was completely 
made out ; and the learned gentleman 
‘was compelled to do the best he could 
for his clients in the shape of sophistry 
specious declamation, and impassion- 
ed appeal to the jury. At the conclu- 
sion of his speech, he called several 
witnesses to testify to the characters O 
the accused ; and this course gave 
the prosecuting counsel the right of 
reply—a privilege which is detestable 
in the estimation of all humane men, 
but which in political cases serves the 
purposes Of despotic Ministers and 
plood-thirsty Attorneys: General most 
admirably. 

The Recorder summed up the evi- 
dence with firmness ang impartiality. 
In fact judges are nearly always 
honest and dispassionate save in such 
instances as those to which we have 
alluded ; and then with but few ex- 
ceptions, they are the rank and un- 
plushing partizans of the Govern- 
ment. 

It was five o’clock in the evening of 
this memorable day, when the jury 
retired to deliberate in their private 
room, 

For upwards of half-an-hour they 
remained absent ;—and ‘during this 
intervel the prisoners exhibited a 
nervous anxiety which, guilty though 
they assuredly were, was piteous to 
behold. Martin’s countenance was 
ghastly pale ; and, as he was advanced 
in years, the spectacle which he pre- 
sented to the view was one that might 
well engender sympathy. Ramsey 
vainly endeavoured to appear firm ; 
his quivering lip—the frequent spas: 
modic movements of his arms—the 
occasionally wild glaring of his eyes— 
the twitching of the flesh at the corners 
of his eyes—and the glances which he 
threw every other moment towards 
the door by which the jury had left 
their box—and these were indications 
ofa soul-crushing suspense and an 
appalling terror. 

At length that door opened—and 
the jury menreturned into the Court, 
Slowly andsolemnly—like men who 
were about to take part in a funeral 
ceremony—did they resume their seat. 
All eyes were fixed upon them—a pin 
might have been heard to drop—the 
breath of every one present was sus- 
pended. 

In the minute that elapsed between 


the re-appearance of the jury and the 


very of their verdict by the fore- 
zo prisoners lived whole 
indescribable. anguish— 
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passed through the bitterness of ten 
thousand deaths. 

Scenes of the busy world without 
flashed through their minds :all the 
pleasures, delights, and enjoy ments of 
existence swept across their imagina- 
tions with a pageantry the brilliancy 
of which was heightened a myriad 
times by the contrast which their own 
awful conditions presented. 

Could they be doomed to die ?—ob ! 
no—it was impossible | What earthly 
power could snatch them away from 
existence ?—what human hand dared 
grasp the fatal thunderbolts of im: 
mortal Jove to hurl at them? 

It appears a dream—a whirling mad- 
dening, horrible dream,—frightful and 
appalling vision from which they would 
presently awake to the consciousness 
of its delusion and their own safety | 

But——Ah !—what is that dreadful 
word which has just stricken their 


ears? 

GUILTY !’—Ok | it is no dream— 
no vision‘: it is a fearful reality :—they 
are awake—and they are there \ 

Yes: the jury have given in their 
verdict ;—and the Recorder places the 
black cap upon his head. 

The Clerk of the Court calls the pri- 
soners by their names she inquires of 
them whether they have apy reason to 
allege why sentence of death should 
not be pronounced upon them | 

Reasons |—yes—ten thousand rea- 
sons. For the one isan old man who has 
but a few years to live in the ordinary 
course of nature, and it would be 
shocking to deprive him of that short, 
that trifing, that poor insignificant 
span: the other is young, in the prime 
of life, and with the vigorous consti- 
tution that promises half a century 
more of existence in this world 10O 
these facts suggest a myriad reasons 
wherefore they should not be doomed 
to die ! 

But their tongues cleave to the roofs 
of their mouths—they cannot utter a 
word—they cannot give vent to 2 
single syllable : and yet they have s0 
much to say! 

An awful consternation is upon 
them ; the lights in the Court appear 
to burn blue—the faces that are turni 
ed from all sides towards the dock, 
seem ghastly and hideous—the human 
beings by whom they are surrounded, 
assume spectral shapes tO their imagi- 
nation—the jury look like twelve 
fiends—the very judge is the arch- 
demon in their eyes. 

. Hafkl—what are those solemn words 
Sow Q, 
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which now break upon the awful still- 
ness that had followed the crier’s pro- 
clamation for silence ? 

’Tis the death-sentence which the 
Recorder is pronouncing. 

But the prisoner cannot understand 
what hesays: their brain is whirling 
fearfully—the lights are dancing be- 
fore their eyes—spectral forms seem 
to be gathering in around them. 
Nevertheless they can comprehend 
this much—that they are doomed to be 
hanged by the neck until they are dead; 
and the judge winds up the barbarian 
sentence by invoking the Almighty to 
have mercy upon their souls. 

The turnkey touches them upon the 
shoulder: they mechanically follow 
him away from the dock—and ina 
few minutes Martin is the tenant of 
one condemned cell and Ramsey of 
another. 

It being now past six o’clock the 
Recorder quitted the Court, to join 
the Sheriffs, the Ordinary, the Govern- 
or of Newgate, and some of the 
barristers, at the dinner table: and 
the common Serjeant took his seat 
upon the bench. 

Stephen Price (alias the Big Beggar- 
man) and Briggs were then placed in 
the dock, 

They were charged with having kid- 
napped and detained in unlawful cus- 
tody Sir Richard Stamford and Mr. 
Page; and, the case being thoroughly 
proved against them, they were sen- 
tenced to transportation for fifteen 
years. 

With this trial the proceedings of 
the session terminated, 


CHAPTER LVIII. 
THE DUCHESS AND THE GOUNTESS, 


It was between three and four o'clock 
in the afternoon—and while Martin 
and Ramsey were in the presence of 
their judge—that a lady alighted from 
a splendid equipage at the door of the 
Earl of Desborough’s mansion in Ber- 
keley Square. She was immediately 
ushered with great respect to one of 
the magnificent drawing-rooms be- 
longing to that dwelling: and while 
shé is waiting there until the Countess 
makés her appearance, we will indulge 
in a few words descriptive of her 
personal charms. 

And charming she assuredly was, al- 
though in the thirty-eighth year of her 
age. Nature had lavished all her 
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though her countenance habitually 
wore a smiling sweetness of expression, 
yet there was an air of voluptuousness 
about her, surrounding and enveloping 
her as with a halo, that engendered 
urdefinable sensations in the breast of 
the beholder—as if it were from love 
that she had borrowed the impress of 
her witching beauty ! 

Her hair was of a rich auburn, which 
wantoned in a thousand glossy and 
shining ringlets upon her shoulders, 
and gave her so youthful an appear- 
ance that, when it was thus arranged, 
she seemed to have scarcely reached 
her thirtieth year. Her eyes were large 
and of a deep hazel hue,—sometimes 
languishing and tender—at others 
lustrous with an overwhelming light,— 
sOmetimes with love beaming in every 
glance—at others flashing with the na- 
tural but latent haughktiness of a proud 
disposition. 

Her complexion was of the purest 
white, save where on each plump and 
well-rounded cheek it blushed into the 
rose’s-hue ; and her lips, full but not 
thick, were of the brightest coral. Her 
teeth were small, beautifully white, 
and faultlessly even; and, when she 
laughed, it appeared asif they were 
musical pearls that thus sent forth a 
delicious, soft, and silvery sound. 

Her figure was on a large scale, but 
admirably proportioned, the fulness of 
the bust setting off the wasp-like 
symmetry of the waist: her arms were 
robust, but stainlessly white and ex- 
quisitely rounded,—and the graceful 
majesty of her walk indicated the fine 
and well-modelled length of limb 
which imparted to her gait its classic 
elegance and statuesque dignity. 

Such was Georgiana, Duchess of 
Devonshire—the idol of that sphere of 
fashion over which she presided with 
unquestioned sway, and from which 
she received allthe blandishments of - 
flattery and all the homage of worship 
and devotion, 

Throwing herself upona sofa with 
the ease and familiarity of one who 
knew and felt that she was in the abode 
of an intimate friend, the brilliant 
Duchess waited until Lady Desborough 
made her appearance ; and when the 
latter entered the room after a few 
minutes’ delay, their greeting was 
reciprocally cordial. 

“Dearest Georgiana,” said the Cous- 
tess, “ I am delighted to see you. Itis 
an age since we last met.” > . 

“Nearly six months, Eleanor,” re- 


choicest gifts upon her form; and, 


+ 


sponded the Duchess of Devonshire 


pe 
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“ My tour in Scotland has been pro- 
tracted beyond my original expecta- 
tion: but at length, behold me once 
more in happy London. I only re- 
turned with his Grace last evening 
and my first visit is paid to you. | 

“ Your friendship, dear Georgiana, 
is most soothing and copsolatory to 
me,” said the Countess of Desborough, 
an involuntary sigh escaping her 
bosom. rs 

“Heavens! you are unhappy, ex- 
claimed the Duchess of Devonshire, 
taking Eleanor’s hand and pressing it 
affectionately. “ Tell me, my. beloved 
friend—what is the matter with you? 
_wherefore do you sigh GE 

“Ob! itis nothing—nothing, Í can 
assure you,” answered the Courtess, 
hastily. “ But I have been somewhat 
indisposed to-day—a partial head- 
ache——” b 

“My dearest Eleanor, this excuse 
would pass current with a mere ac- 
quaintance,” interrupted her Grace ; 
“but not with asincere—a very sin: 
cere friend. Recollect Eleanor, we 
have known each other since our 
childhood, I might almost say—not- 
withstanding there isa difference of 
ten years between my age and yours. 
Therefore, as an elder sister dol speak 
to you—for as a sister I love you, 
Eleanor.” 

“How can I sufficiently testify my 
gratitude for these generous expres- 
sions?” exclaimed the Countess of 
Desborough. 

“ By making me the confidant of 
your secret sorrow,” was the prompt 
answer: “ for a secret sorrow am Í as- 
sured that you cherish. But imagine 
not for an instant, Eleanor, that a base 
and contemptible feeling of curiosity 
urges me thus to address you. Inti- 
mate as I have been with you—devot- 
ed in our friendship as we are towards 
each other—this isthe first time that 
I have ever ventured to touch upon so 
delicate a topic. Often and often have 
I beheld you pensive—thoughtful— 
melancholy—unhappy: and I have 
longed to throw my arms round your 
neck, and implore you to confide 
your sorrows to me, that I might 
sympathise and console. Six years 
have now passed since you became 
the Countess of Desborough—and I 
know that the alliance which you have 


formed has not ensured your felicity. 


Nay—this much is no secret with the 

- enerally : but the cause is 
ted—unknown—beyond all 
f conjecture. To me, Icon- 


fess. it is the greatest of mysteries: for 
the noble earl, your husband, appears 
to possess every qualification adopted 
torender your existence a paradise 
and win your best affections. Tell 
me, then, dearest Bleanor—tell your 
sincerest and most attached friend 
the source of your sorrow. Perhaps I 
may be enabled to counsel and advise: 
at all events Iam certain to sympa». 
thise with you and offer such consola- 
tion asit may be in my power to 
impart.” 

“The world, then, is aware that his 
lordship and myself dwell not together 
in the sweet harmony of matrimonial 
bliss ?” said the Countess of Desbo- 
rough, casting down her looks, while 
adeep carnation suffered her clear 
olive cheeks. 

‘“ Such is indeed the case, Eleanor,” 
returned Georgiana, *‘ But, understand 
me well—the world attributes no blame 
to you—your reputation is unsullied— 
scandal has never dared to whisper a 
syllable against you.” 

“Obl it would be cruel indeed if it 
were Otherwise 1” exclaimed Eleanor, 
with a degree of bitterness which sure 
prised her friend, ‘‘ But pray let us 
change the conversation—let us pass to 
some Other topic.” 

“ Have you no faith in friendship ae 
asked the Duchess of Devonshire, in a 
gentle tone of reproach : “can you not 
conceive that by unbosoming yourself 
to me, you will be consoled and com“ 
forted? Or do you fancy that the giddy 
whirl of pleasure and fashionable dissi- 
pation has rendered me sO thoroughly 
heartless——’”’ 

“Oh! no—nol” interrupted the 
Countess, shocked by the cruel suspi- 
cion thus implied: “I know that you 
are everything kind—generous—affec- 
tionate——”’ 

“ Then you will trust me ?—you will 
confide in me?” said Georgiana, her 
tone assuming the tenderness of the 
most unfeigned friendship. “You 
do not require from my _ lips the 
assurance that your secret, whatever it 
may be, will rest as a-sacred deposit in 
my bosom—never, never to be re- 

vealed.” 

“I know not what to say!” exclaimed 
Eleanor, clasping her handsin a sudden 
paroxysm of anguish, while a tear roll- 
ed down each blushing cheek. “I am 
bewildered, Georgiana—I am uncertain 
howto act | Your kindness prompts me 
to unbosom myself without reserve: 
but, on the other hand, feellings which 
I cannot explain——” 
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“ Ob | you are indeed unhappy, my 
sweet friend,” interrupted her Grace; 
“and yet you hesitate to allow me the 
means of sympathising with you! 
Eleanor, this is cruel—this is unjust— 
for you are well aware that since you 
were eight years old and I was eighteen 
our attachment to each other has never 
been for a moment marred by a harsh 
word or a cold look.” 

“This is true—most true,” murmured 
the Countess of Desborough; “and 
were I to make any one a confidant of 
the secret sorrow which, I admit, weighs 
upon my heart, that friend would be 
yourself.” 

“Ts it possible that you can love an- 
other?—that you hate your husband for 
that other’s sake?” ejaculated the 
Duchess, a sudden idea striking her. 

“No—no,” responded the Countess of 
Desborough: then, in an altered and 
far more solemn tone, she added, 
“Never yet have I felt what love 
is |’ 

“You did not love the Earl when you 
married him ?” exclaimed Georgiana, 
profoundly surprised. “This, then, 
was at least a secret which you kept 
from me. But surely his conduct must 
have been such as to win your affec- 
tions ?—surely he cannot seem tender, 
loving, and attentive in public, and 
ill-treat you in private ?” 

“ Not for worlds would I have you 
think so illof Francis!’ cried the 
Countess, emphatically. “ No—he has 
surrounded me with all the elements 
of that happiness which gold can pro- 
cure; and his constant study is te 
render my life as agreeable as it may 
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“This mystery is incomprehen- 
sible !” said the Duchess. “ I am pain- 
ed—grieved to the inmost recesses of 
my heart—to think that my best friend 
should be unhappy, and that she 
should fear to entrust me with the 
cause of her sorrow.” 

“You know not howl long—how 
ardently I crave to unbosom myself to 
you, dearest Georgiana,” returned the 
Countess, bending upon her compa- 
nion those eyes which were usually so 
brilliant and lustrous, but which were 
now so mournful and melting, “ Your 
words have already penetrated likea 
balm into my soul—the tender sym- 
pathy which you have manifested to- 
wards me has done me good. Yes— 
the love of a dear friend must be an 
incalculable relief: but it would kill 
me to think that this friend should 
ever have cause to blush for her in 


whose behalf she has shown such gene- 
rous feelings.” 

“I blush for you, Eleanor |” ex- 
claimed the Duchess, more and more 
astonished at this species of self-accu- 
sation on. the part of the Countess: 
“Oh! that were impossible ! I know 
you to be virtue itself.” 

“ Butis there not the sin of the 
thoughts as well asof the actions ?” 
inquired Eleanor, in a subdued and 
mournful tone, “ Alas | since the con- 
fession must be made—and I see that 
I cannot resist the influence which 
prompts me now to unbosom my soul 
to you-—” 

“Speak freely—fearlessly,” said the 
Duchess, observing that her friend 
still hesitated. ‘‘It will prove one of 
the most delicious moments of my life 
if [can in any way soothe the secret 
sOrrow which you cherish.” 

“Ere now, my beloved Georgiana,” 
resumed the Countess, ‘‘ you compli- 
mented me by saying that I was virtue 
itself. But you know not how un- 
worthy I am of the good opinion which 
you have thus formed of me! It is true 
that if the chastity of the body be all 
that required to constitue virtue, Iam 
indeed virtuous. But may not a pollut- 
ed soul dwell in a chaste body even as 
a pure soul may inhabit a body that 
is polluted ? The woman whose honour 
is violently wrested from her by the 
miscreant ravisher, is still chaste in 
mind though tainted in person: and, 
On the Other hand, the woman who is 
even a virgin in bodily innocence may 
be a very Messalina in passions, crav- 
ings, and desires. Do you understand 
me, my dear friend ?”’ asked the Coun- 
tess, without raising her head, but with 
a burning blush suffusing her entire 
countenance and pouring its crimson 
glow over her neck, her shoulders, and 
her bosom, 

“I understand that you have involv- 
ed yourself in a net of sophistry and 
metaphysical argument which cannot 
regard yourself,” responded the Duch- 
ess. ‘It is true that virtue may bea 
negative quality only, in some in: 
stances: but as you have already assured 
me that you love no man, you have no 
possible inducement to prove faithless 
to your husband. Were you enamour- 
ed of some handsome youth, and were 
you On that account wrestling against 
temptation, it would not be difficult to 
comprehend your position.” A 

“And then, perhaps, the crime were 
more venial than when the soul has to 
combat with passions and cravings 
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which have no particular object to ex- 
cite them,” murmured Eleanor, cover- 
ing her countenance with her hands. 

“T understand you at length l’ whis- 
pered the Duchess of Devonshire, lean- 
ing towards her friend on whose 

shoulder she placed ber hand: you are 
upon those unhappy terms with your 
husband which deprive you of the en- 
joyment of conjugal rites—and you 
are not of a temperament to allow so 
saint-like an existence to be even to- 
lerable. If this be the case, Eleanor, 
you need not blush to avow it—for I 
candidly admit that result of such 
privation would be the same with me. 

“ And yet we are SO differently situ- 
ated,” exclaimed the Countess, raising 
her blushing face timidly towards that 
of the brilliant and voluptuous Geor- 
giana: “for as yet you have only 
obtained an insight intoa portion of 
my secret—you have only learnt the 
least and most insignificant part of 
my weakness. Alas! you alluded to 
the unhappy terms on which I exist 
with my husband : but you bave yet to 
hear aud be amazed at the cause of 
that severance which scarcely veiled 
by the mockery of our living beneath 
the same roof,” 

“ And this cause—what can it be?” 
asked Georgiana, taking her friend’s 
hand pressing it between both her own. 

The Countess of Desborough hesitat- 
ed upwards of a minute: she was evi- 
dently afraid of giving a reply to the 
question—and she was unable to find 
language wherewith to frame that 
answer. But suddenly calling all her 
courage to aid her in achieving a con- 
fession which had gone thus far, she 
placed her lips to the ears of the 
Duchess, and hastily whispered a few 
words. 

The magnificent Georgiana started 
as if a serpent had stung her—so 
amazed was she by the extraordinary 
and unexpected revelation which she 
had thus heard: but Eleanor, devour- 
ed with shame, and unable to endure 
the look of mingled incredulity, sur- 
prise, and compassion which the 

Duchess fixed upon her, threw herself 
On the bosom of her friend, and, 
concealing her burning countenance 
there, gave vent to her feelings ina 
flood of tears. 

“My poor Eleanor, be comforted,” 
at length said the Duchess of Devon- 


‘shire: “it is not grief which you 


ould poor forth—but vengeance 
ich you should crave.” 
-no: not vengeance,” sobbed 


the generous-souled Countess: “for 
he has done allthat mortal could to 
make amends fora flagrant wrong, 
Alas!” she continued, raising her 
head, and casting down the eyes on 
the long lashes of which trembled the 
pearly drops; ‘‘I hate and detest my- 
self when I think that such a circum: 
stance should embitter my days. But 
vainly, vainly do I struggle with those 
passions which consume me those 
desires which rage at times so furious: 
ly in my bosom |” 

“Eleanor, you are an angel of vir- 
tue, whereas you would represent 
yourself to be a demoness of profligate 
thoughts and wanton ideas |“ exclaim- 
ed Georgiana. “There is something 
more than a negative virtue in your 
chastity—your forbearanuce—your pu: 
rity! But, believe me,” added the 
Duchess emphatically,—“ believe me 
when I declare that you will continue 
to exist the veriest simpleton in Europe, 
if you thus adhere to that virtue which 
is nothing more nor less than a 
sentimentalism so highly refined and 
so marvellously sublimated as to be 
incompatible with the grossness of 
even the purest mortal nature.” 

“What would you advise me, Geor- 
giana?” asked the Countess, trembl- 
ing with an undefinable sensation of 
mingled terror and delight—terror at 
the idea of being tempted into evil, 
and delight at the thought of the evil 
into which she was thus to be tempted. 

“I would regard what you term 
virtue asa chain and would cast it 
off,” was the unhesitating and empha- 
tic response. 

“Oh ! I regret now that I have made 
you my confidant,” exclaimed Eleanor: 
“for you give form and substance to 
those ideas the existance of which ia 
my Own heart [have never until now 
dared to acknowledge to myself!” 

“ You are a perfect phenomenon, 
Eleanor,” returned the Duchess. “ But 
I have a great mind to tell you a little 
secret of my own—for [also have 4 
secret, I can assure you,” she added, 
with an arch smile of ineffable sweet- 
ness. ‘ 
“Oh! but your secret is not one that 
gives you pain, and that you blush to 
own !”’ said the Countess. 

“It certainly gives me no pain,” re 
joined the Duchess of Devonshire : 
“and yet I may perhaps blush as $ 
reveal it to you. But if I make you my 
confidant in that respect, it is only to 
prove to you that I really regard you 
in the light of a sister.” 
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“ And tkissecret ?” said Eleanor her 
curiosity being raised. 

“ Itis explained in a few words,” 
was the response. “ I have a lover |” 

“ Doubtess ! Worshipped and adorn- 
ed as you are, Georgiana,” said the 
comparatively unsophisticated Count- 
ess, you have hundreds. But a lover 
in any Other sense of the term——” 

“Wes—alover in that sense,” in- 
terrupted the Duchess, “I mean that I 
have yielded toa phantasy—a whim— 
a wanton caprice—and have erred 
without one hundredth part of the 
excuse which you would have for 
erring in a similar manner. 

“Is this possible, Georgiana?” ex- 
claimed the Countess, with an astonish- 
ment most real and unfeigned. 

“Tt is true, I can assure you,” an: 
swered the profligate patrician. “ And 
now are you Not ashamed of me ?” 

“ No : I begin to see things in a new 
light,” rejoined Eleanor, gradually be- 
coming familiarised with the contem- 
plation of immorality ; and when she 
remembered that the Princess Sophia 
herself had yielded to the lights of 
illicit love, she wondered that she 
should ever have adhered s0 rigidly to 
her own virtuous principles. 

‘Tt is not a year ago,” continued the 
Duchess, “that I succumbed to that 
phantasy and became faithless to my 
husband. I was seated alone, and ina 
pensive mood, on a sofa in the Red 
Drawing-room at Devoushire House, 
It was between four and five in the 
afternoon. Presently the door was 
thrown open—and a visitor was an- 
nounced. You know him well: he is 
one of the handsomest men in Europe. 
He seated himself by my side upon the 
sofa-and a conversation On various in- 
different topics progressed for some 
little time. Atlength I observed that 
he was surveying me with an earnest 
attention—an attention which at the 
moment I fancied to amount almost to 
rudeness; and the blood rushed to my 
cheeks. He threw himself on his 
knees before me—took my hand— 
pressed it to his lips—and declared 
that if he had offended me,:he would 
never rise until hehad obtained my 
pardon.” , 

“How singular!’ ejaculated the 
Countess, ‘ Something very much re- 
sembling all this, occurred to myself 
about three weeks ago. Yes—I also 
was seated alone and in a pensive 
mood—in this very recom, and on this 
very sofa—and a visitor came: he is 
certainly one of the handsomest men 


in England—and you know him well 
— But pray continue your narrative, 
my dear friend,” cried Eleanor, sud- 
denly interrupting herself in the 
midst of the broken explanations 
which she was giving ia a mood of 
almost involuntary musing. 

“Well—as I was observing,” rte- 
sumed the Duchess, “my visitor vowed 
that he would not rise until I pardoned 
him—which I hastened to do, although 
if questioned, I could scarcely have 
defined the offence which he had con- 
mitted. Placing himself again by my 
side, he dexterously and with amazing 
artifice continued the discourse in 
such a manner, that he gradually 
brought it toa point at which he sud- 
denly, and as ifin a burst of uncon- 
queérable enthusiasm, declared his ad- 
miration—his passion—his love, I 
know not what reply I made: butI 
recollect well that in another moment 
I was clasped in his arms——” 

“More singular still?’ ejaculated 
the Countess. “The adventure which 
I considered to be so insulting to my- 
self, was precisely the same.” 

“ But the results were assuredly very 
different,” returned the Duchess: “ for 
whereas you must have passed pure 
and immaculate through the ordeal, I 
accepted the declaration of love—and 
that same evening I visited Carlton 
House privately and in disguise.” 

“ Carlton House |” exclaimed Elea- 
nor, with increasing wonderment. 

“ves—for the lover to whom I 
have alluded isthe Prince of Wales,” 
rejoined Georgiana. 

“ And it was the Prince of Wales 
who would have made a victim of 
me !” cried the Countess. 4 

“ Then is it most singular that my 
love-story should have elicited yours, 
the hero being the same,” said the 
Duchess by no means chagrined at 
this proof of her royal paramour’s 
fickleness. “Iam not jealous of the 
Prince: it were ridiculous to be so. I 
am well aware that his love adventures 
are innumerable ; and if I were to sigh 
each time I learn thatI have a rival 
in his caprices—for we will not call 
them affections—I should be only 
making myself miserable from morn- 
ing to night.” 

“ True !” murmured Eleanor, in 
whose bosom new and exciting 
thoughts had been engendered by all 
that the Duchess of Devonshire had 
said to her on this occasion. 

“ And therefore, my dear friend,” 
added the wanton and voluputous 
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Georgiana, ‘‘if you should think fit to 
lend a willing ear to the Prince’s 
seductive words, I shall not experience 
the slightest annoyance. But I must 
now say farewell, Eleanor—and I shall 
expect to see you at Devonshire Heuse 
in the course Of to-morrow OT next 
day : or I must assuredly become your 
tutress and guide into the realms of 
pleasure. Adieu, my dear friend. 

With these words the Duchess em- 
braced Lady Desborough, and took 

arture. 

Bo thor had escorted her Grace as 
far as the landing outside the apart- 
ment;—and, as she was returning 
slowly and ina thoughtful mood to 
her seat upon the sofa, it suddenly 
flashed to her mind like a glare of 
lightning, that if any one had happen- 
ed to be inthe inner drawing-room it 
were easy tO have overheard some 
portion, if not the whole of preced- 
ing conversation, the two saloons be- 
ing only separated from each other 
by folding-doors. : 

«A terrible sickness seized upon the 
heart of the Countess as this source of 
alarm sprang up in her mind: and 
opening one of the doors, she enter- 
ed the adjacent apartment. 

But a vertigo appeared to fasten 
upon her brain when she caught sight 
of her husband—yes, the Earl of Des- 
borough—seatead at the table appa- 
rently bending over a book, and with 
his back towards her. 

She staggered a few paces and was 
on the point of falling: but ina mo- 
ment she perceived the tremendous 
precipice on which she stood—in an 
instant sbe saw the necessity of 
gathering all her courage and pre- 
sence of mind to her aid, if she wished 
to relieve herself froma state of awful 
suspense and ascertain whether he 
had actually overbeard her cOnversa- 
tion with the Duchess, or not. 

“ What | are you here ?” she said, in 
a faint and faltering tone, advancing 
at the same time and laying her hand 
upon his shoulder. 

-“ Ah | my deareit Eleanor,” he ex- 
claimed, starting up: but it struck ñer 
that he was very pale \\ 

“ Have you been here long?” she 
asked, her.tone becoming still more 
tremulous, and her entire frame qui- 
vering like an aspen leaf. 


‘ Ves—that is, not many minutes,” 


he replied, instantly correcting his 
first mono-syllabic answer. “I have 
been reading that book, and was so 
sorbed in ite contents that I really 


forgot how long I could have been 
here.” 

And he smiled—but, as it struck her, 
with a ghastly attempt to conceal horrible 
thoughts \ . 

“What book is it?” she inquired, 
hastily bending down her bead to hide 
the shame which flushed her cheeks— 
and not shame only, but torturing 
terror of the most agonising nature, 

No pencan describe the exquisite 
acuteness to which her feeling were 
now wrought up, when she siw that 
the volume lying open on the table 
was upside down! The barbed point 
of a lance thrust into her heart and 
then torn violently out again—suppos- 
ing that it were’possible to live through 
such an infernal process of cruelty— 
could not have been accompanied with 
an anguish more rending than that 
which the unhappy lady now felt. Her 
brain wason fire—molten lead was 
circulating in her veins—the tortures 
of hell were lacereting her soul. 

But suddenly it flashed to her imagi- 
nation that her husband might have 
turned the book in this manner atthe 
moment when he started from his seat 
at the words which she had addressed 
to him and on feeling her hand upon 
his shoulder. Revived by the hope, 
which was instantly followed by the 
thought if he had overheard her con- 
versation with the Duchess it would be 
impossible for him to appear even as 
cooland collected as he was. Eleanor 
raised her countenance again, saying, 
“ Were you not aware that an old 
friend of mine was with me just now? 
She would have been delighted to see 
you.” i 

“ Yes—I understood that you ha 
company—the Duchess of Devonshire, 
was it not ?” observed the Earl, ina 
tone which struck the Countess to be 
Ominously peculiar and unnatural. 
“ But I did not choose to disturb you,” 
he added, almost immediately : “ be- 
sides, I do not feel very well this 
afternoon.” i 

“Has anything occurred to vex or 
annoy you, Francis?” inquired the 
Countess : and, as she spoke, she dart- 
ed a rapid but searching—scrutinising 
—penetrating glance upon her hus: 
band’s countenance. i 

“ Annoy me! Oh! nothing—nothing 
I can assure you, dear Eleanor,” he 
exclaimed, taking her hand and carry 
ing itto his lips: then instantly 
dropping it—and, as she thought at 
least, with singular abruptneas, as if 
it had suddenly become loathsome tO 
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him after his mouth had thus touched 
it—he said, ‘“ No—I have nothing to 
annoy meé—unless itbe the preverse 
conduct of Fernanda, in so obstinately 
refusing the reparation which Arthur 
Eleanor so honourably offered. Have 
you seen Frenanda to-day ?” 

“She has kept her room, as you 
know, almost ever since her return 
home a few days ago,’ answered 
Eleanor, gradually becoming reassur- 
ed, though still experiencing an 
oppressive uneasiness—for she could 
not subdue the idea that there was 
something remarkably strange, forced, 
and unnatural in her husband’s man- 
ner, 

At this moment a domestic entered 
to announce that dinner was served. 

The Earl instantly proffered Elea- 
nor his arm; and, ashe escorted her 
to the dining-room below, he turned 
the conversation on some leading 
topic of the day, and which was quite 
distinct from their own concerns: 
then, after they were seated at table, 
he continued to discourse in the same 
strain, and with a better flow of 
spirits than he was accustomed to en- 
joy, The result was that Eleanor’s 
apprehensions gradually subsided, 
until they passed away altogether — 
and, feeling convinced that her hus- 
band had wot overheard anything 
which occurred between herself and 
the Duchess of Devonshire, she cop- 
cluded that what she had fancied to 
be an ominous singularity of manner 
on his part was only the work of her 
own fevered imagination and guilty 
conscience, 

For Eleanor did look upon the re- 
velation which she had made to the 
Duchess and the thoughts to which 
she had yielded subsequently, as 
crimes which she had committed | 


—— 


CHAPTER LIX. 
THE COUNTESS AND THE MILLINER, 


Between eleven and twelve o’clock 
on the following morning, Mrs. Brace, 
attended by a young person dressed 
in mourning, alighted from a hack- 
ney-coach at the door of the Earl of 
Desborough’s mansion in Berkeley 
Square. ; 

The young person just alluded to, 
carried a large band-box in her hand : 
for, being the junior assistant in Mrs. 
Brace’s establishment, it was her duty 
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to accompany her mistress on such 
occasions as the present. She however 
remained below in a species of wait- 
ing-room openiog from the hall, 
while the milliner, taking the band- 
box, ascended tothe bed-chamber of 
the Countess. 

Eleanor, having passed a restless 
and feverish night, had not long risen 
from her couch, Dressed in a charm- 
ing deshabillee, she was half-reclining 
in a capacious arm-chair near the fire, 
and playing with rather than partaking 
of the cup of chocolate which stood on 
a little table at her right hand. 

Her raven hair was negligently gather- 
ed up into bands, the rich masses of 
which framed with ebony her spotless 
forehead: she was pale—and an 
appearance of languor was expressed 
on her countenance and pervaded her 
entire form. 

The lady’s maid, having ushered in 
Mrs. Brace, immediately retired: and 
the milliner was left alone with the 
Countess. 

“Thad really forgotten my appoint- 
ment with you this morning,” said the 
latter. 

“ If it will suit your ladyship better, 
I can easily call again,” answered Mrs. 
Brace, in her most dulcet tones. 

“ No—I would not give you so much 
trouble, since you have come on pur- 
pose,” rejoined the Countess. “ Have 
you brought the purple velvet dress 

1? 

“I am invariably punctual in exe- 
cuting your ladyship’s commands,” 
observed the milliner. 

As she thus spoke, she laid aside her 
bonnet and scarf and proceeded to 
open the band-box. First she took out 
several beautiful lace caps, which she 
carefully placed upon the bed; and 
then she drew forth a superb velvet 
dress, made in accordance with a 
fashion which she herself had artisti- 
cally devised.and which she hoped, 
through the aid of the brilliant 
Countess of Desborough, to bring into 
vogue. 

Rising from her seat, and slowly 
divesting herself of the elegant morn- 
ing wrapper which she wore, Eleanor 


_ proceeded to try on the new dress in 


front of a psyche, or full length look- 
ing glass, which reflected her fine 
figure on its polished surface. Indeed, 
as she thus stood for a few moments, 
with her exquisitely shaped shoulders, 
her beauteous neck, and her well- 
rounded arms completely bare. —with 
the closely fitting but not tightly-lacea 
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corset setting off her symmetry, and 
developing every contour, —and with 
her feet and ankles. up to the swell of 
the leg, appearing below the short 
petticoat, she seemed a perfect model 
of loveliness; and Mrs. Brace cou id 
not help thinking at the time that it 
was indeed no wonder if the Prince of 
Wales burnt so ardently to possess her, 

The velvet robe was tried on—and 
it fitted admirably. The low body 
revealed half the bust—the arms were 
left bare almost to the very shoulders, 
where the miniature sleeves were loop- 
ed up with rows of pearls—and from 
the waist the gloosy skirt flowed in 
massive folds, shining with a lustrous 
richness where the light from the 
windows fell upon them, and deeply 
dark in the shades between. 

“You are really a most accomplished 
artiste ig your profession,” said the 
Countess of Desborough, well pleased 
with the result of the experiment, and 
surveying herself in the glass not al- 
together without a feeling of vanity— 
for she saw that she was handsome— 
gloriously handsome: and the thought 
raised up a glow of pride to her cheeks 
so pale before. 

“I thank your ladyship for the 
compliment,” returned Mrs. Brace, 
whose full and largely rounded form 
presented a voluptuous contrast with 
the elegant, graceful, and dignified 
loveliness of the patrician. “ Permit 
me to observe that this dress suits 
your ladyship admirably: it will un- 
dulate with every movement and 
thereby become almost as expressive 
as gestures.” 

“ Your art, then, has its mysteries 
as well as those which are acknowledg- 
ed to be of a more complex nature,” 
said the Countess of Desborough, with 
a smile. 

Your ladyship perhaps is unaware 
how much depends upon the dress,” 
returned the milliner. “The most 
faultless shape may be rendered faulty 
thereby: and it should be made so as 
to accompany, as it were, each and 
every motion of the form, as if it were 
apart thereof. The great secrets of 
the art are to do justice toa fine figure, 
and improve a bad one.” 

You should write a treatise upon 
the mysteries of that art, Mrs. Brace,” 
said the Countess, smiling again at 


the information which her milliner 


was imparting. 
$ rdon me, my lady,” responded 
latter: “but these are secrets 
Ot be published to the 


world in general. Oh! I can assure 
your ladyship that Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
her Grace of Devonshire, Lady Jersey, 
and many others of my most eminent 
patronesses often condescend to listen 
to me while I explain these things.” 

“Ahl you are employed by Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, Lady Jersey, and my dear 
friend the Duchess of Devonshire ?” 
said the Countess in a musing tone— 
for it struck her as being singular that 
Mrs. Brace should have mentioned by 
name three ladies who were intimately 
connected withthe Prince of Wales. 

# Such is the fact, I can assure your 
ladyship,” answered the milliner. “And 
perhaps your ladyship will excuse me 
for mentioning that his Royal High- 
ness the heir-apparent never fancies 
any dress worn by Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
unless made at my establishment.” 

“Ts his Royal Highness so excellent 
a connoisseur in respect to lady’s 
attire 2”? asked Eleanor, as she laid 
aside her new velvet dress and, resum- 
ing her morning-wrapper, threw her- 
self languidly back again “into the 
large arm-chair—her pretty feet im- 
prisoned in elegant slippers, now rest- 
ing on an ottoman. 

"Since your ladyship ‘puts the 
question to me,” responded Mrs. Brace 
thus ingeniously directing the dis- 
course towards the topic on which 
she was anxious to touch,—" I will un- 
hesitatingly inform you that his Royal 
Highness is not only an excellent 
judge to such matters, but that he 
volunteers his opinion on many points 
at those times when I have the honour 
to wait on Mrs. Fitzherbert in order 
to submit the latest fashions to her. 
Would your ladyship be offended if 
I were to confess that Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert has seen your velvet robe, and 
highly approves of it ?” 

“Oh! certainly I cannot be offend- 
ed on that account,” exclaimed Elea- 
nor. “ But, how did it happen ?” 

“I waited upon Mrs. Fitzherbert an 
hour ago to exhibit those beautiful 
caps,” continued Mrs. Brace indicat- 
ing the objects of her remark, an 
which she had carefully deposited 
upon the bed: “ when I opened the 
band-box, she caught a glimpse of the 
velvet dress and insisted upon seeing 
it. I dared not refuse compliance 
with her demand—and she was en- 
chanted. Indeed, to tell your lady- 
ship the truth, I am to make her one 
according tothe same fashion with- 
out delay. But, by the bye,” added 
the milliner, with a frankness _and 
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candour so well assumed that the 
Countess was completely duped by 
the apparent artlessness of her man- 
ner,— I should have observed that 
his Royal Highness was seated at 
breakfast with Mrs. Fitzherbert at the 
time—and that——But, no—I dare not 
say any more.” 

And Mrs, Brace pretended to be 
suddenly animated by a second 
thought which threw her into confu- 
sion, 

“Oh! I cannot allow you to break 
off thus in the middle of your narra- 
tive,” exclaimed Eleanor, whose 
curiosity was excited, she scarcely 
knew why—unless, iudeed, it were by 
a presentiment that the Prince had 
mentioned her name in compliment- 
ary terms, 

“If your ladyship’s commands be 
that I should tell you everything 
which really occurred this morning at 
Carlton House,’ said Mrs. Brace, “I 
cannot of course prove disobedient.” 

" Yes—let me hear it all.’ returned 
Eleanor, half-ashamed at thus indulg- 
ing in what she could only look upon 
as the most frivolous gossip: and yet 
her heart palpitated all the while. 

“Well, | will be explicit,” continued 
Mrs. Brace who was thus deliberately 
and coolly inventing a scene at Carlton 
House which had not taken place at 
all; for she had come direct from her 
Own abode to Berkeley Square, and 
had not set eyes on Mrs. Fitzherbert 
for some weeks past. “The moment | 
produced your splendid velvet dress, 
Mrs. Fitzherbert was in raptures—and 
she insisted upon knowing whom it 
was for. I accordingly mentioned your 
ladyship’s name; upon hearing which, 
his Royal Highness burst forth into 
such enthusiastic praises of your lady- 
ship’s beauty—figure—elegant gait— 
and fascinating manners that——But 
I am really trembling from head to 
foot lest I should offend your lady- 
ship?” exclaimed the artful milliner, 
appearing to be suddenly seized with 
renewed confusion and embarrass- 
ment. 

“Nay—I am not so easily chagrined 
or hurt,” exclaimed Eleanor, affecting 
to experience no othersentiment than 
that of amusement at &nis tittle tattle 
—whereas her bosom was in reality 
heaving with indescribable emotions. 
“ Proceed, Mrs. Brace: you divert me 
mucb, I can assure you,” 

“Tthank your ladyship for relieving 
me of the apprehension that l might 
give offence,” resumed the wily milli: 


ner, who failed not to observe that the 
Countess was rapidly becoming more 
deeply interested in her narrative. “I 
was informing your ladyship that the 
Prince broke out into enthusiastic,— 
nay, I may almost add, rapturous 
eulogieson your ladyship’s style of 
loveliness;—and he was continuing in 
this strain—evidently carried away by 
the impulse of his feelings—when Mrs. 
Fitzherbert interrupted him sharply. 
For, I do not mind telling your lady- 
ship,—since we have entered upon the 
subject,—that his Royal Highness did 
say enough—and far more than enough 
to provoke Mrs. Fitzherbert’s jealousy. 
In fact, as I have already had the 
honour of informing your ladyship, 
nothing could equal his enthusiasm.” 

“And what did Mrs. Fitzherbert 
say ?” inquired Eleanor, her cheeks 
glowing asshe recalled to mind the 
impassloned kisses that the heir-ap- 
parent had imprinted on her lips when 
he held her in his arms on that me- 
morable afternoon the particulars of 
which had never escaped her memory. 

“Mrs. Fitzherbert” exclaimed, ‘Every- 
body knows that Lady Desborough is one of 
the handsomest women in England: but 
you need not dwell upon her charms, for 
all that !”—To which the Prince 
replied, ‘ There is no harm in admiring a 
beautiful creature like the Countess: in- 
deed, a man must possess a heart of stone 
who cannot worship female loveliness 
wherever it exists’—These were the 
principal observations that passed,” 
added the-designing Mrs. Brace; “and 
now your ladyship has compelled me 
to reveal everything.” 

“ And are you sure that there is no 
exaggeration in your narrative ?” ex- 
claimed Eleanor, affecting to laugh, 
while in reality she was deeply moved 
—and had the Prince been with her at 
the moment, and none else present, 
his Royal Highness would not perhaps 
have been repulsed as on the former 
occasion, 

“I can assure your ladyship that I 
have not coloured my tale in the least,” 
said Mrs. Brace. * By the bye, lam 
to return again to Carlton House in 
the afternoon, witk the patterns of the 
velvet for Mrs. Fitzhetbert’s dress.” 

“Well—but what induced you to tell 
me that you were to return thither ?” 
inquired the Countess of Desborough. 

“ Oh ! nothing my lady i” ejaculat- 
ed the.milliner. “Only I was think- 
ing how annoyed Mrs. Fitzherbert 
would be, if—just for the sakeof a 
little mischief~-I were to tell his Royal, 
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Highness in her presence that I had 

communicated to yout ladyship all 

the particulars which occurred ere nOW 

at Carlton House.” ae 

“You cannot dream Of such a thiog! 

ejaculated Eleanor, her pride sudden- 

ly prevailing over the tender and 

voluptuous thoughts which had been 

excited in her bosom. “ Not for worlds 

would I have you be guilty of such an 

imprudence! Indeed, I perceive 

that I was wrong to indulge in this 

idle gossip, Mrs. Brace,” she added 
haughtily. agin 

“Pray forgive me for the indiscre- 

tion which I have perpetrated |” cried 

l the milliner, appearing to be quite 

grieved at this sudden change in the 

manner of her patroness : and, in fact 

she saw that she had gonea little too 

far, “No my lady—I am incapable of 

such conduct I can assure you. At the 

same time, it must be as galling to 

Mrs. Fitzherbert to know that the 

Prince is desperately in love with your 

ladyship, as it is complimentary to 

you.” 

“You do not mean to imply that the 
few flattering phrases which his Royal 
Highness condescended to utter con- 
cerning me denote anything of so 
serious a nature on his part?” said 
Eleanor, with a softened tone and 
manner, 

“Tf I were to explain my real senti- 
ments to your ladyship, you would 
Only upbraid me again,” observed the 
milliner, affecting to be busied in put- 
ting on her bonnet and scarf. prepara- 
tory to taking her departure. 

“ No—I promise to be less hasty with 
you, my good Mrs. Brace,” said the 
Countess. “Speak frankly and candid- 
ly: for although it be but idle gossip 
—the mere pastime of chit-chat x 

“ Precisely so, my lady,” said the 
milliner. “You have given me per- 
mission to explain my real sentiments? 
Well—I will tell you honestly and 
sincerely, then, how I read the feeling 
af his Royal Highness. He loves—he 
adores—he worships you |” 

Mrs. Brace, this language which I 
dare not listen to!’’ exclaimed Elea- 
nor, the crimson tide flooding her 
cheeks—her neck—her bosom. 

“Did I not say that your ladyship 
would only scold me?” cried the milli- 
ner, affecting to be plunged into the 
most painful bewilderment. ‘ What 

am Ito do? Your ladyship condescends 
to listen to me—commands me to 
ith. frankly—and then covers me 


y 
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With your displeasure,” 


“Twas wrong, my good creature,” 
said the Countess of Desborough: “for 
I admit that I gave you encouragement 
to make this extraordinary and most 
unexpected revelation. But how can 
you possibly be so foolish as to con- 
Strue into a serious sentiment the few 
idle compliments which the Prince was 
pleased to utter concerning me ot 


“Ab! my lady,” returned Mrs. 
Brace, “if you had studied human 
nature as profoundly as I have 


done, your ladyship would not be so 
sceptical. There isa wide and essen- 
tial difference between mere passing 
flattery and those enthusiastic praises 
which come from the heart. Think 
you, my lady, that the Prince, in a 
moment of perfect good temper, would 
wantonly provoke a quarrel with Mrs. 
Fitzherbert by exciting her jealousy ? 
Assuredly not. The truth is, that he 
was carried away by his feelings—he 
was borne along by the tide of raptur- 
ous emotions—and the words he utter- 
ed flowed irresistibly from his heart. 
Had his life depended on the issue, he 
could not have stayed that passionate 
ebullition of glowing praises. The 
spell of your ladyship’s beauty gave 
an impulse to his language, which 
rendered him magnificently eloquent: 
and, Oh! how handsome and god-like 
did he appear when thus breathing 
forth the evidence of a love—an ar- 
dent love—the existence of which he 
could not conceal even though in the 
presence of Mrs. Fitzherbert! His 
soul, speaking through his eyes as in~ 
telligibly as by his tongue, was one 
flame of passion, His cheeks mantled 
and his heart throbbed, as if the in: 
cantation, of your witching beauty was 
upon him. Oh! Icould read all that 
was passing in his mind—in his heart 
—in the profundities of his soul:—and 
I pitied him I”? 

* You pitied him?” said Eleanor, in 
a languid and tremulous tone, as a 
thousand agitating thoughts and tend- 
er feelings swept through her. 

“Pardon me for making the observa- 
tion, my lady,” returned the milliner, 
throwing some emotion into her Own 
voice; “but I must frankly confess 
that I did pity him then—do pity him 


= ; 

“Then he loves me!” murmured 
Eleanor, leaning her head upon her 
hand and falling into a deep reverie, 
which lasted several minutes: at 
length, raising her eyes, and starting 
at beholding Mrs. Brace whose pre- 
tence she had forgotten during that 
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interval of profound meditation, she 
said, “ You must think me very vain— 
very silly—very foolish to have listen- 
ed with so much apparent attention to 
all you have been telling me: but it has 
served to while away an hour,” she 
added, glancing at the time-piece upon 
the mantel ;—“and[ thank you for 
your kind endeavours to amuse 


“Thope your ladyship does not 
imagine that I have uttered a single 
word which is not literally true, or in 
which I do not conscientiously be- 
lieve” said Mrs. Brace,” 

“No—I give you credit for sincerity.” 
responded Eleanor: then, her pride 
again coming to ber aid, she observed 
in a tone which denoted her desire that 
the conversation should end, “ You 
may leave two of the morning caps— 
those which you think will become me 
best.” 

Mrs. Brace was too discreet not to 
take the hint thus conveyed: she ac- 
cordingly made her curtsey and with- 
drew. 

But as the crafty and designing 
milliner descended the stairs, she 
chuckled inwardly at the effect which 
she saw had been produced by her 
specious language on the mind of the 
Countess of Desborough ; and she said 
to herself, “ That proud patrician lady 
will ere long surrender the fortalice of 
her charms to the Prince |” 

On entering the waiting-room ad- 
joining the hall, the milliner found the 
young lady in deep mourning whom 
she had left there, conversing witha 
tall, thin, pale, but very handsome and 
interesting young man, dressed ina 
neat though homely garb. 

“Now Miss Morton, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Brace: “ we will return home.” 

“Tam at your service, madam,” an- 
swered the beautiful girl ;and, witha 
gentle inclination of the head towards 
the young man, she followed her mis- 
tress from the room, 

Whenthey were in the hackney- 
coach together, the milliner said, 
“Who was that person you were talk- 
ing to, Camilla?” 

“ Heisa stranger to me, madam,” 
was the prompt and ingenuous reply. 
“Indeed, he had not been in the apart- 
ment many minutes ere you came. 
Some civil remark whichhe made 
rendered it necessary for meto give 
him an equally courteous answer ; but 
if you are effended with me, madam, 
for speaking to one totally unknown 
to me, Į can assure you that! gaye 


him ,n0 encouragement to address 
me.’ 

‘My dear Camilla,” said Mrs, Brace 
in her kindest tone, “I am not in the 
least vexed with you. I know that you 
are a good girl and will follow my 
advice in all things; and that is suffi- 
cient. Indeed, I have promised to be- 
come a mother to you—and I will keep 
my word.” 

“Ob ! my dear madam, how grate- 
fulam I to you for this assurance P 
exclaimed the young girl who was as 
beautifulas the sweet Christian name 
to which she answered and who now 
appeared deeply—deeply interesting 
as her eyes flashed looks of gratitude 
through her tears, as if they were 
lighted up with twin drops of the dia- 
mond dew. 

“Come, my dear child,” said Mrs. 
Brace ; “ wipe away all traces of weep- 
ing—for you have a little commission 
to execute for me at this house where 
the coach is about to stop,” 

And as the milliner uttered these 
words, the vehicle, in pursuance of the 
directions which she had already given 
tothe driver, drew up at the front 
door ofa splendid mansion jn Pic- 
cadilly. 

“Tam anxious that this note,” said 
Mrs. Brace, handing Camilla a neatly 
folded billet, ‘‘ should be delivered to 
Lord Florimel—and to him Only. It 
must not be conveyed througha ser- 
vant—and Ido not wish to deliver it 
myself, The truthis, my love,” add- 
ed the milliner, ina hasty and confi- 
dential whisper, ‘‘it is a little money- 
matter—a debt which one of his lord- 
skip’s lady-cousins owes me—and I 
know that all my previous application 
for payment have been intercepted, 
when addressed to him. He will settle 
his extravagant relative’s liability, if 
we can manage thatthe note shall 
only reach him.” 

“Tunderstand you, madam,” said 
the artless, innocent, and unsuspect- 
ing Camilla, perfectly satisfied with 
this explanation, every word of which 
was Of course false; you desire me 
to solicit an interview with his lord- 
ship, and place the note in his hands.” 

‘ That is exactly what I mean, my 
love,” responded Mrs. Brace, with 
bland tone and caressing manner. 

The beautiful girl, anxious to testify 
her readiness to oblige a mistress who 
promised to be a mother to her, de- 
scended from the vehicle;and the front 
door of the mansion being by this time 
Open jn Obedience to the summons 
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given by the coachman, she inquired 
of the powdered and lace-bedizened 
lacquey whether Lord Florimel was 
at home. An answer was returned in 
the affirmative ; and she was conduct- 
ed into asmall but elegantly-furnish- 
ed parlour, where the young nobleman, 
in a morning garb was lounging in an 
arm:chair close B5 the the blazing fre, 

using a novel, 
P The eant Camilla made her 
appearance,he was struck by the beau- 
ty of her person, the modesty of hber 
demeanour, and the sylph-like sym“ 
metry of her form. Advancing bash- 
fully—almost timidly—towards him, 
she presented the note observing in a 
soft and silver tone “Mrs. Brace sends 
this my lord, with her respectful 
compliments.” 

Florimel instantly comprehended, by 
the fact of the fair creature being in 
mourning, that she was the same young 
person of whom Mrs. Brace had spoken 
to him on that morning when she re- 
ceived him in her bed chamber, and 
when he so nearly surrendered to the 
attractions of her matured and volup- 
tous charms. Casting upon Miss 
Morton another lock of deep and tend- 
er interest, Florimel opened the note, 
which contained only these words :— 

“What think you, my dear friend, 
of the bearerof this? You are a 
naughty man for not coming to see 
me. Pray explain this absence of 
several days—not by leiter, but in 
person. | shall expect you to sup with 
me On aDy evening you may choose to 
appoint; and if it beagreeable to you 
Ican promise that the bearer, Miss. 
Camilla Morton, shall be of the party 
All you need now sayto heris that 
you will attend to the note.” 

For a momenta cloud passed over 
Lord Florimel’s countenance, as the 
thought swept across his imagination 
that Mrs. Brace was détermined to 
throw temptation in his way and 
seduce him from the allegiance and 
fidelity which he had sworn tothe 
lovely Pauline: but when he again 

fixed his eyes upon the charming girl 
who stood bashfully waiting his answer 
to the billet, he had not the moral 
courage to deliver an unfavourable 
response. He accordingly said,” Tell 
your mistress that I will give my early 
attention to her letter.” 

Camilla thanked his lordship and 
retired, followed by the looks of the 
young and noble voluptuary, who was 
d by the elegance of the re- 
igure which his eyes thus 
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devoured, and ravished by the glimpse 
which he caught of a foot and ankle 
of the most enchanting shape. 

But just at the moment when Miss 
Morton was descending the steps of 
the front door, two young ladies— 
beautifully dressed, extremely hand- 
some, and evidently  sisters—who 
happened to be passing, stopped short 
and one of them, exclaiming to the 
other, “That is Gabriels house Į” 
fixea a searching look upon Camilla, 

The young girl, though utterly un- 
conscious of having done anything 
wrong, nevertheless blushed up to 
the very forehead on finding herself 
the object of this unaccountable scru- 
tiny ;—and the lady from whose lips 
the ejaculation had burst and who was 
thus intently regarding her, saidina 
somewhat imperious tone, “I pre- 
sume, Miss, that you have beento see 
Lord Florimel ?” 

Camilla was soconfused that she 
could make no reply ; and the blush 
upon her cheeks deepened into the 
liveliest crimson. 

“ Oh ! I comprehend it all!” exclaim- 
ed the young lady, drawing herself up 
with a superb dignity, while the glow 
of wounded pride flushed her magnifi- 
cent countenance: then turning to her 
sister, she said, “ Come, Octavia—let 
us continue our walk.” 

And as the two ladies passed on to- 
gether, Camilla hurried into the ve: 
hicle, whence Mrs. Brace had observed 
all that had just occurred. 


The hackney-coach proceeded to- 


wards Pall Mall; and the milliner 
after receiving the message which 
Lord Florimel had sent her, and at 
which she was secretly delighted, said, 
“Those two ladies behaved very rude- 
ly to you, my love: but it wasevidently 
some misapprehension on their part.” 

“Tam afraid that I did wrong in 
venturing alone into the presence O 
that nobleman,” observed Miss Morton, 
the tears streaming down her cheeks 
as she smarted under the indignity 
which she had experienced at the 
hands of the two ladies. “What could 
they mean ?—why did they regard me 
so intently ?—what did they take me 
for?” 

“ Transquillise yourself, my dear 
child,” said Mrs. Brace, never at a loss 
for expedients to explain away 4 
difficulty, and by no means desirous 
that Camilla should be shocked by the 
late proceeding, whence unpleasant 
suspicions might be engendered in the 
mind of the artless girl: “I can satisfy 
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you on every point. Those two young 
ladies were his lordship’s cousins—and 
the younger, who insulted you, is the 
one owing me the money. Catching 
a glimpse of my face in the coach, she 
suspected your errand; and that was 
the reason of her insolent conduct, 

Camilla was immediately relieved by 
this explanation, composed of a tissue 
of falsehoods though it were: for the 
milliner had pesfectly well recognised 
the daughters of Mr. Clarendon, and 
had taken very good care that Octavia 
should not see her. 

The hackney-coach drove rapidly on 
towards Pall Mall, Mrs. Brace having 
no more visits to make nor commissions 
for Miss. Morton to execute on the 
present occasion, 
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CHAPTAR LX, 
THE SURGEON 


OUR readers will not have forgotten 
a certain Mr. Thurston, who figured in 
the opening chapters of our narrative. 
This medical gentleman, having not 
Only accumulated money by unwearied 
application to his business and by 
habits of the strictest parsimony. but 
having also received the munificent 
sum of ten thousand pounds as a re- 
compense for taking charge of the 
Princess Sophia’s child removed from 
the Edgeware Road into the fashion- 
able district of May Fair. 

The house which he thus took was 
large and of handsome appearance : it 
stood at the corner of a long paved 
alley forming the entrance to a mews, 
and whence a door communicated with 
the yard at the back of his premises. 
The interior of the dwelling he fur- 
nished in a costly style, well knowing 
how much the world is in the habit of 
judging a medical man’s talents by his 
pecuniary prosperity and the style in 
which he lives. In this instance, there- 
fore, neither Mr. Thurston nor his 
niggard wife spared their gold in em- 
bellishing their new abode: for it was 
a matter of calculation that the more 
they thus laid out, the greater would 
become the professional practice and 
the larger the returns of revenue. 

The infant, who had been entrusted 
to the care of those people, and whom 
they had adopted as their own son 
under the name of Godfrey Thurston, 
throve admirably. The greatest atten- 
tion was bestowed upon the child—and 


the surgeon’s wife soon learnt to love 
it; while her husband, who was a 
shrewd and far-seeing man often 
thought within himself that the exist- 
ence of this proof of some high-born 
lady’s frailty would some day or an- 
Other yield hima richer harvest than 
even the ten thousand pounds which 
he had already reaped. 

It was only on the very morning of 
those incidents which we have detail- 
ed in the preceding chapter, that 
the brass-plate with Mr. Thurston’s 
name and profession engraved there- 
on, had been duly fixed upon the front- 
door of the new house in May Fair. 

In the afternoon, a tall handsome- 
looking gentleman, enveloped in a 
cloak lined with sables, was walking, 
not exactly in a leisurely, but rather 
in an abstracted and mournful mood, 
along the street,—when he suddenly 
caught sight of the brass-plate. The 
neighbourhood was so familiar to 
him, that he was instantly aware of this 
being a new professional arrival in the 
district: besides, the exterior of the 
house had just been repaired and im- 
proved, and he also remembered that 
it was for some time to let until with- 
in a week or two past; so that all 
doubt removed from his mind as to 
Mr. Thurston being a very recent set- 
tler in that fashionable colony. 

Struck by some idea, which rapidly 
gained an influence upon him, he fixed 
his eyes fora few moments on the 
brass-plate—then walked on a few 
paces—then looked back again at the 
surgeon’s abode—and then pursued 
his way, but with every evidence of 
indecision and hesitation in his man- 
ner. He was wrestling with the thought 
that had flashed to his mind, and 
which prompted him on the one hand 
to adopt a course whence shame and 
a deep sense of humiliation deterred 
him on the other. 

At length, before he had gained the 
end of the street, he turned with the 
decision of a man who has abruptly 
resolved on takinga particular step, 
although a disagreeable one ;—and, 
retracing his path to the surgeon’s 
house he knocked at the door. 

A domestic in a handsome livery 
immediately answered the summons, 
and inquired the visitor’s name so 
that he might learn whether he were 
a friend ofthe family or a patient 
and might show him into the drawing 
room or the surgery parlour accord- 
ingly. 

“I wish to consult your master pros 
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| 
fessionally,” was the reply, but unr- 
; accompanied with the announcement 


of any name. 
The domestic led the way through 


a fine marble hall, toa carpetted pas- 
sage communicating with the surgery- 
parlour, which joined the surgery it- 
| self, both being at the back part of 
the house, The parlour was a small 
but elegantly furnished room, having 
double doors alike at the entrance 
from the passage and also on the side 
opening into the surgery—so that 
nothing which transpired within those 

four walls could be heard without. A 

cheerful fire blazed in the grate; and 

Mr. Thurston rose from a table where 

he had been engaged in writing when 

the visitcr was conducted into his 
presence. 

“Your name, sir!” said Mr. Thurston, 
prepating to inscribe ina new book 
the appellation of the first patient at 
the new abode. 

“It were a ridiculous affectation to 
conceal it,” was the answer; "because 
Ilive at no very great distance, and 
because my rank would be certain to 
render you acquainted witk my person 
ina short time. Nevertheless, it is in 
the strictest confidence, and relying 
on your honour, that I have come to 
consult you upon an important—an 
afflicting—a most delicate matter. I 
am the Earl of Desborough.” 

Mr. Thurston wrote down the name 
in his book and then said, “Your lord- 
ship may trust me. Ihave no interest 
in betraying the confidence thus re- 
posed in me—but every possible reason 
to sustain it. Your lordship may like- 
wise speak fearlessly: not a word 
uttered in this room can be heard 
without.” 

“I perceive that you have only re- 
cently settled in this neighbourhood,” 
Observed the nobleman; and the re- 
commendations of an influential friend 
may not prove a mean auxiliary to 
your Own professional abilities. Those 
tecommendations shall you have from 
me—that friend will I become.’’ 

"I most sincerely thank your lord- 
ship,” said Mr. Thurston: “but even 
without these kind—these generous 
promises, I should not the less be 
faithful to any confidence which you 
may repOse in me.”’ 

“ Lady Desborough and myself have 
our regular family physician,” conti- 
hued the Earl: “ but it happens that 
Our surgeon has lately quitted the 
peuapolis. Under these circumstances, 
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you shall henceforth 
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supply his place. Do not however 
think, Mr. Thurston,” he added em- 
phatically, “that Iam saying all this 
merelly with a view to bind you to my 
interests or appeal to vulgar mercenary 
feeling. Such is not my intention: | 
am incapable of thus insulting you, 
But I wish you to understand that I 
have resolved to consult you in a cer- 
tain matter—to entrust you with my 
sad secret—and to place the utmost 
reliance upon you, because we have 
hitherto been total strangers to each 
Oother—because you come into a new 
neighbourhood where some trifling 
amount of patronage may be useful— 
and because——”’ 

“Because you believe that under any 
circumstances, I am more likely to 
keep your lordship’s secret than an 
established practitioner who wastes 
half his time in idle chit-chat with 
those families at whose houses he is on 
intimate footing. This is your lord- 
ship’s view,” added Mr. Thurston, in a 
decisive tone, “and it is a correct one. 
Iam not offended—I thank your lord- 
ship for that promise of patronage 
which I cordially accept—-and every 
way will I prove myself worthy of your 
lordship’s favour and countenance.” 

“Iam glad that you have put the 
matter thus frankly upon its proper 
basis,” said the Earl: then drawing 
forth from his purse a bank-note for 
five hundred pounds, he added, “This 
is your retaining fee.” 

Mr. Thurston bowed his thanks, and 
placed himself in an attitude of deep 
attention, 

“I must inform you, sir” resumed 
tbe Earl, his manner suddenly becom- 
ing painfully embarrassed, ‘‘ that I 
approach with the deepest humiliation 
—with the acutest sense of shame —the 
subject of my visit. Married for some 
years to a lady of extraordinary beauty 
and of the strictest virtue, hut whose 
temperament is naturally of an ardent, 
glowing, and impassionate nature—I! 
——but just heaven ! how can I induce 
my tongue to frame the confession 


And, suddenly starting from the seat 
which he had taken on entering the 
room, the Earl began to pace to and 
fro in the wildest agitation. 

Mr. Thurston said nothing: he was 
not intimate enough with the nobleman 
to venture upon words of consolation, 
although he more than half suspected 
the nature of the secret which was 
about to be revealed to him. 
Suddenly checking his frantic walk 
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up and down the surgery-parlour, the 
Barl laid his right hand heavily upon 
the surgeon’s shoulder—and bending 
his head until hislips nearly touched 
Thurston’s ears, he said ina thick, 
hoarse, and low voice, ‘‘Five thousand 
pounds are yours if you can give me 
any hope: for I—wretch that I am— 
Ob ! do not lock up at me as I speak 
—]| am——”’ 

And the remaining word which pro- 
claimed the fatal secret and confirmed 
the medical man’s previous suspicion, 
was conveyed in the lowest audible 
whisper. 

“ Now you are acquainted with my 
misery—and my heart is already 
easier,” said the nobleman, flinging 
himself once more on the seat which 
he had ere now quitted. 

* » * » » 
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“Then there is no hope, Mr. Thurs- 
ton ?” said the Earl, after a long pri- 
vate conference: and he spoke ina 
voice which betrayed how deeply he 
was moved, 

“None, my lord,’’ was the emphatic 
answer. ‘“It would be downright rob- 
bery to take a shilling from you for 
such a purpose. Besides, your lord- 
ship has already remunerated me far 
too handsomely.” 

“ Say nota word upon that subject.” 
returned the nobleman. “ My secret 

aah) 

“Is the same as if it had never been 
confided to me,” rejoined Mr. Thurs- 
ton. 

“I thank you—sincerely thank you,” 
said the Earl ;—and pressing the sur- 
geon’s hand with convulsive violence, 
the unfortunate nobleman took his 


departure, 
A > * * % * 
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It was about nine o'clock in the 
evening, and Mr. Thurston was alone 
in the surgery, having purposely qis- 
missed his assistant, although there 
were several medicines to compound 
and send out—for fhe first day of the 
professional gentleman’s career at 
the West End, had been a busy anda 
lucrative one. 

The surgery had three doors: one 
cOmmunicated with the parlour where 
he had received the Earl of Desbo- 
rough. and which was intended for 
the reception of persons calling to 
consult him: the second opened into 
the yard at the back of the building; 
—and the third communicated with 
an apartment of which we shall have 
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tospeak more in a future chapter. 
But these details, trivial as they may 
now appear, must be borne in mind. 

Presently a bell in the surgery rang. 

Mr. Thurston opened the door lead- 
ing into the yard—and, passing out, 
he unfastened the gate communicat- 
ing with the stables before alluded to. 

A man immediately entered the 
Premises, and Thurston conducted 
him, without sayinga word, into the 
surgery, closing the door carefully be- 
hind him. 

The individual whom he had thus 
admitted into his sanctum, was a short, 
strong-built. ill-looking fellow, with a 
repulsive countenance, and a sinister 
leer in the small reptile-like eyes 
which did one harm to meet their 
gaze. He was clothed in a coarse, 
rough, and negligent manner—but 
not through poverty: for the villain’s 
ill-gotten gains were sufficient in the 
course of a month to keep an entire 
family in a respectable style for a 
whole year, 

This man was Miles the Buzgloak. 

“Well, sir,” he said, as soon as the 
surgeon had closed the door, “ you see 
I'm punctiwal to the appointment 
which you was kind enowto give me. 
So you’ve got into your new house— 
eh? Well, [only hope your business 
will increase accordingly—and then 
I shall have all the more of your pay- 
tronage, 

“I did not send for you here to 
bestow your conversation upon me,” 
exclaimed Mr. Thurston, sharply. 
" You are well aware what I require, 
can yOu manage it for me soon and 
secretly ?” ; 

“As for secrecy,” responded Miles, 
“your honour knows that it’s the 
wery fust principle of our business: 
and as for doing it soon, I can promise 
the thing for next Monday night, and 
no mistake whatsoever.” 

“ Ab | next Monday night!” ejacu- 
lated the surgeon, a thought striking 
him. “ Yes—I remember—it was said 
in this morning’s paper that next 
Monday is tbe day fixed——But you 
mean me to have one of them, eh ?” 

“You can’t have a better, sir,” re: 
sponded the man. “ The young ‘un 
will suit your book toa nicety.” 

“ Well—be it so. And if any obsta- 
cle should arise in that quarter——” 

“Then Imust get you another— 
that’s all!” answered the Buzgloak. 
“But it ain’t likely: so if you'll be 
prepared next Monday night to receive 
me and my partner Dick the Tramper, 
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who’s as fine a fellow as any under 
the sun—’specially at this here sort of 
work——” Shape Ai: 

“ T have no doubt of his merits what- 
soever,” interrupted Mr. Thurston, 
laconically. “ At midnight—as near 
that hour as possible—I shall expect 
you, At all events, I shall remain in 
the surgery until you ring the bell of 
the gate opening from the mews. If 
you do not come by twoin the morn- 
ing, I shall conclude it isa failure in 
that quarter——”’ 

“Make your mind easy, sir,” ex- 
claimed the Buzgloak, with a signifi- 
cant leer, “ At twelve o’clock, or there~ 
abouts, you’ll hear the bell a-tinkling, 
sure enow. And having got so far, 
we'll just settle about the price—and 
then lIl take my walyable carcase off 
—’cos I’ve got another appointment 
on some business for this evening.” 

““Name your own terms—and I can 
easily say whether I agree to them, or 
not,” observed the medical gentleman. 

“Well—forty shiners won’t hurt 
you,” said Miles, fixing his serpent 
eyes upon Thurston to see how the 
price named was relished. 

“No—‘tis ten too much,” was the 
answer, 

“Come—we'll split the difference 
and have no more bother about ,” ex: 
claimed the Buzgloak, “ Thirty-five 
—cash on delivery—them’s the terms ; 
and on any others Mr. Miles respect- 
fully declines doing business, as the 
ready-money tradesmen puts on their 
circulars.” 

“ Be it so,” said the’ surgeon, “ At 
twelve, then next Monday night, I 
shall expect you.” 

“There or threabouts,” responded 
the Buzgloak. “I know you'll be well 
Satisfied with the result; and the 
bargain is entirely your’n. It’s as 
cheap as dirt, considering the risk’s 
transportation for life. But poor men 
like me must live any how—-—” 

“ And I don’t suppose you are very 
Particular in what way it is,” interrupt- 
ed the medical man suffering his 
countenance to relax into a smile, “But 
we have settled everything—and——” 

And Ill bundle,” added Miles. 
The man accordingly took his de- 
parture, Mr. Thurston conducting him 
out by the the back door. 
On leaving the abode of the medical 
gentleman, Miles the Buzgloak pro- 


ceeded rapidly towards Westminster; 


and passing round the Abbey ceme- 
ery, he struck into the maze of vile 
ESEIA erect lying in the im- 


mediate vicinity of that venerable 
pile. In spite of the frosty chill of 
weather, half-naked women were seen 
standing at the open doors of the 
wretched houses—the ligat from the 
windows flickering dimly upon their 
Persons, and revealing ccuntenances 
either bloated or emaciated with dissi- 
pation : while their language, as they 
discoursed across the thoroughfares 
with each other, bore terrible and 
unequivocal evidence to their utter 
depravity and boundless profligacy. 

From many of the dwellings came 
the noiseiof uproarious revelry and the 
boisterous sounds of drunken orgies.— 
mingled with the shrieks of some un- 
fortunate female whom a paramour 
was treating withruffian brutality, and 
the shrill voice of some querulous wife 
responding in bitter taunts tothe 
coarse and gruff upbraidings of a 
worthless husband. Around the doors 
of the low public-houses were congre- 
gated loathsome wretches in female 
shape, chattering or disputing in loud 
tones—insulting auy respectable per- 
son who might chance to pass that way 
—and making the whole neighbour- 
hood ring with their vociferations of 
delight, when some flash fellow or fancy 
man accosted them with an offer to 
stand treat for gin. Now and then a 
poor mechanic out of work, and whom 
dire penury had forced to take up his 
abode in that horrible district, would 
creep shivering and miserable along 
the street tothe house in which he 
Occupied a wretched attic, and were 
he knew thata wife was givinga 
withered breast to a poor frail infant, 
and wherestarving children were 
crying piteously for the bread which 
he had not succeeded in obtaining 
throughout a long day’s anxious and 
heart-breaking quest for honest em- 
ployment. Now and then, too, some 
scantily clad and emaciated woman 
would drag herself along through that 
morass Of human reptiles, back to the 
cold and nacked lodging whereshe had 
left a loved husband lying sick ona 
bundle of rags or a heap of straw, and 
famished little ones huddling together 
to keep themselves warm, while the 
poor father endeavoured to cheer his 
wretched offspring with the hope that 
their mother would be sure to bring 
them bread—a hope which in a few 
minutes was to experience so dire a 
disappointment ! 

For, oh ! honest poverty and une? 
blushing vice are always to be found 
in the same districts—always inhabit 
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the same neighbourhoods: because a 
bad reputation cheapens lodgings in 
those quarters, and the upright poor 
are driven by animperious and stern 
necessity to seek the advantages which 
inveterate demoralization has thus 
procured. And it isin this manner that 
the honest poverty ends by being 
drawn into the vortex of corruption 
and absorbed in the mass of profligacy 
and crime: it is thus that the poor 
artizan is led to steal sooner than be- 
hold his children starve ;—it is thus 
that his wife is drawn into the loath- 
some circle whose centre is the gin- 
shop, where she imbibes the fire-water 
that drowns her cares and her better 
feelings at one and the same time ;— 
it isthus, too, that the fair young 
daughter ofthese lost parents goes 
forth into the street to stretch out ker 
handto implore arms, as if she were 
holding it out to God,—when it is 
caught by some licextious rake or 
hoary voluptuary, who drops gold into 
the palm that only hoped to feel the 
touch of pence—and then another 
virtuous soul is lost, and another mem- 
ber added to the eighty thousand 
daughters of crime who crowd the 
finest thoroughfares and the most 
wretched alleys in the richest city of 
the universe | 

Butall this time, away rollsthe portly 
Bishop in his splendid equipage, dream- 
ing of his thirty thousand a year and 
the fat livings which he has in his 
gift ;—away flies the superb carriage 
containing the peer whose enormous 
income is made up of the flesh and 
blood of hundreds of starving labourers 
upon his vast estates :—away goes the 
chariot, in which patrician beauty 
loils so languishingly, not thinking 
that the poor girl who made the satin 
dress that she wears, was with the 
same needle and thread sewing her 
Own winding sheet ;—away passes the 
sumptuous barouche, bearing to some 
banquet the wealthy manufacturer 
who has just been voting in the House 
of Commons some measure calculated 
to rivet the iron oppression which al- 
ready goads his slaves to desperation: 
away glides the brilliant equipage, on 
the downy cushion of which slumbers 
in a dreamy listlessness the coal-mine 
owner of countless riches, all produc- 
ed by a sweat as agonising as that 
which streamed from the Saviour’s 
pores on the Mount of Olives !—away 
flies the state coach of Royalty to the 
Opera which fills the pockets of 
foreigners with gold, while the votaries 


of the national drama are pining in 
debtors’ prisons or preparing to visit 
the Bankruptcy Court on the morrow; 
—away, away they all go—those 
magnificent equipages, with their 
splendid steeds, and their glancing 
lamps, and their pampered menials,— 
away, away, spurning that ground to 
which the poor are crushed, and throw- 
ing up clouds of that dust which the 
famished slaves of toil are compelled 
to lick ! 

But to return to our tale. 

Miles the Buzgloak pursued his path 
amidst the pestilential streets which 
lie behind the Abbey; and at length 
he entered a low public-house, or flash 
ken, known by the sign of the Jolly 
Prize-fighters. Nothing familiarly to 
the landlord as he passed the bar, he 
entered the tap-room, in which there 
was only one person seated at the 
moment he crossed the threshold. 

That person was Dick the Tramper, 
—a tall, athletic, stoutly built man, 
with a shock of fiery red hair, a large 
round face to match, and bushy 
whiskers of the same hue, 

“ Well, Miles—is it all right?” de- 
manded this individual, as his friend 
threw himself on the same bench near 
the dre. 

“All right.” responded the Buz- 
gloak. “The saw-bones Thurston will 
give thirty-five shiners—and I closed 
with him.” 

' That’s just what we said we should 
get by asking forty,” observed the 
Tramper. “ Well, I hapt been idle 
either,” he continued, in the husky 
voice that was habitual with him. “I’ve 
taken a complete surwey, of the 
premises I spoke to you about; and 
it’s easy enowto get in by the area ; 
for it’s the only house in the square 
that hasn’t got bars at the kitchen 
wilder.” 

“ So far, so good,” said Miles. “ But - 
what about Joe Warren |” 

“ Oh ! he’ll jine in with us,” answer- 
ed Dick the Tramper. “He says he’s 
quite sick of laying hid down yonder; 
and he'll make one in the affair, if it’s 
on’y to keep his-self in practice. He’ll 
meet us at a certain part of the square 
which we’ve agreed upon at half-past 
twelve precise.” 

“That’s good again!’ cried the 
Buzgloak. “I’m glad the Magsman’s 
in it: nothink never fails that he un- 
dertakes. But where’s the tools?” 

“ Jemmy—centre-bit—wrench—ske- 
leton-keys—and pistols, all stowed 
away safe,” responded the Tramper, 
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clapping his hands upon the capacious 
pockets of his rough coat, 

“ All right,” said Miles, with an ap- 
proving nod of the head. ‘‘ Well, we’ll 
start ten minutes after midnight, eh? 
—and in the meantime we’ve got half- 
an-hour to smeke aclay and drink a 
pot or so.” 

“ With all my heart,” returned the 
Tramper. 

And the two villains set to work to 
enjoy themselves accordingly. 


CHAPTER LXI 
THE ROYAL GUEST. 


WE must now return to the Earl of 
Desborough whom we left at the mo- 
ment when he quitted Mr. Thurston’s 
house in May Fair. 

Summoning all his fortitude to his 
aid, after the crushing assurance which 
he had received tothe effect that his 
last and only hope was fruitless, the 
nobleman returned home—sbut him- 
self up in his private apartment—and 
gave way toalong and painful medi- 
tation, 

We cannot possibly endeavour to 
penetrate his thoughts: but that they 
were of the most harrowing descrip- 
tion, might be inferred from his ac- 
casional outbursts of passionate grief 
—the superhuman efforts he made to 
subdue the fearful excitement which 
thus tnaddened him at intervals—the 
anguish with which he from time 
to time dashed his hands against 
his high and noble forehead—the 
despair to which he abandone him- 
self—and the frequency with which he 
exclaimed aloud, ‘' Yes—either suicide 
or that other dread alternative } My 
God! my God! have cOmpassion 
on me |” 

Once he seated himself at his desk 
and commenced a long letter which 
he addressed to his wife, and in which 
he explained the motives that led him 
to resolve upon self-destruction, 

While thus engaged, he experienced 
unnatural calmness—a mounting al- 
most to that joy which animates the 
desperate man who has resolved upon 
escaping from the miseries of life by 
the avenue Of snicide;—and a smile of 
satisfaction stole over his counte- 
nance, as he folded, sealed, and direct= 

the letter. Then he rose from his 

—took his pistols fromthe case— 

d primed them, 


Yes—he had resolved upon self-de- 
struction | 

But even at the very instant when 
he was about to place the muzzle of 
one of the fatal weapons in his mouth, 
the idea flashed to his mind that he 
would dishonour his name, and by re- 
flection dishonour his wife also, were 
he to accomplish his terrible purpose; 
for no one would believe that insanity 
had driven him tothe consummation 
of such a deed. And that first idea 
engendered a thousand cthers which 
swept through his brainin ghastly and 
appalling array,—the Coroner’s inquest 
—the probability that the Countess 
might in the first moment of her 
terror, exhibit his letter to some friend 
or faint on reading it, and thus afford 
others an opportunity of reading it 
also—the chance that Thurston might 
come forward, asa matter of public 
duty, to bear evidence respecting the 
real facts which had prompted the 
suicidal deed—then the verdict of jelo 


de se—the denial of Christian prayers’ 


—ihe disgrace which would survive 
him, and which would in a measure 
cling to his widow, especially if the 
fatal cause of his suicide should tran- 
spire,—all these reflections passed 
through his mind with the rapidity of 
a hurricane, ‘ 

Shuddering at the idea of self-de- 
struction which ke had dared to har- 
bour, and which fora short space he 
had contemplated so calmly,—shocked 
to the very soul at the madness to 
which he had yielded,—the wretched 
Earl restored his pistols to their case, 
and threw into the fire the letter 
which he had addressed to his wife. 

Then, somewhat relieved, he again 
paced the room ;—and at last he eja- 
culated in accents of despair, “ Yes— 
it must be that other alternative! There 
is no help for ite—My God! my 
God |” 

Having thus made up his mind to 
the adoption of acertain plan which, 
though cruelly revolting and abhorrent 
to his mind, was, notwithstanding, far 
less terrible than the idea of suicide, 
the Earl of Desborough composed his 
countenance—arranged his dress— 
ordered his carriage— and repaired 
direct to Carlton House. 

It was about three in the afternoon 
when the nobleman reached the prince- 
ly dwelling: and he was immediately 


ushered into the presence of his Royal 


Highness, who happened to be alone 
and disengaged at the time. 


At first the heir-apparent was some" 
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what confused when the Earl’s name 
was announced: for he knew that 
Mrs. Brace was to have seen the 
Countess in the morning,—and it in- 
stantly struck him that she might have 
managed her business so clumsily as 
to compromise himself—and that her 
ladyship had complained to her bus- 
band, who was now come to demand 
explanations of the indignity offered 
to his wife. But the affable tone and 
the manner of dignified respect with 
whick Lord Desborough accosted the 
Prince, speedily dissipated those 
apprehensions, and his Royal High- 
ness received the noble visitor witha 
cordiality enhanced by the relief that 
his feelings had just experienced. 

After the usual compliments had 
been exchanged anda few observa- 
tions passed on the leading topicsof the 
day, the Earlof Desborough, drawing 
his chair closer to that on which the 
heir-apparent was lounging, said ina 
subdued and serious tone, “I am about 
to take an exceeding liberty with your 
Royal Highness: but I humbly hope 
that my motives willbe rightly under- 
stood. Have I permission to explain 
myself farther?” 

“Most assuredly, my esteemed 
friend,” exclaimed the Prince, wonder- 
ing to what point this mysterious pre- 
face was to lead, but confident that it 
had no connexion with the designs 
which be had formed and the intrigues 
he had set on footin regard to the 
beautiful Countess, “ You cannot, I 
am well aware, have anything in veiw 
which is inconsistent with my interests; 
for your lordship invariably votes on 
the right side,” added the Prince of 
Wales who, be it recollected, patronis- 
ed the Whig party, to which the Earl 
belonged. 

“thank your Royal Highness for 
this gracious permission to explain 
myself,’ said the nobleman; “and I 
shall proceed frankly and candidly to 
state the object of my visit. The in- 
delicate publicity which the Pitt 
Cabinet has given to the pecuniary 
affairs of your Royal Highness, has 
both grieved and incensed me. It 
nevertheless ceases to be a mere 
rumour or surmise that your Royal 
Highness, is somewhat annoyed by 
certain liabilities at the present mo- 
ment ; and as some weeks must elapse 
ere the House of Commons can pos- 
sibly come to a vote upon the proposi- 
tions submitted to it the other day in 
respect to those embarrassments, I 
have ventured to seek this interview 


with your Royal Highness for the 
purpose of stating that I have at the 
moment a surplus of twenty thousand 
pounds in my bankers’ hands. If your 
Royal Highness will condescend to 
take charge of that amount till the end 
of the year y 

“ My dear friend,” interrupted the 
Prince, his countenance lighting up 
with joy, as he seized the Earl’s hand 
and wrung them both with cordial 
warmth,—"‘[ appreciate all the gene- 
rosity and delicacy of this proceeding 
On your part: and J accept with un- 
feigned gratitude the noble offer 
which you have made ms.” 

“In that case,” said the Earl, “if your 
Royal Highness would condescend to 
accept such poor hospitality as I may 
be enabled this evening to offer——”’ 

“ Again l express my thanks,” inter- 
rupted the Prince, delighted at the 
prospect of a twofold pleasure : name- 
ly, of touching twenty thousand 
pounds on the one hand, and of pass- 
ing a few hours in company with the 
charming Eleanor onthe ether. “If 
it he agreeable to your lordship and 
your amiable Countess, I will take 
dinner with you this evening. But pray 
let us enjoy a friendly privacy ——" 

“It is precisely this that I intended 
to propose,” said the Earl. “ Her 
ladyship will feel honoured by the 
presence of your Royal Highness,” he 
added his voice becoming slightly 
tremulous and the colour deepening 
somewhat on his cheeks: but reeover- 
ing his compsure sO speedily that his 
transient emotion was not observed 
by the Prince, he added, “At eight 
o’clock we shall expect your Royal 
Highness.” 

“Ishall be punctual,” responded 
the heir-apparent;—and the Earl took 
his leave, in order to visit his bankers. 

It was about half-past four in the 
afternoon when the nobleman return- 
ed to his mansion in Berkeley Square : 
and having ascertained that the Coun: 
tess was alone in the drawing-room 
which she usually occupied in the 
winter season, he proceeded straight 
to that apartment. 

“ My dearest Eleanor,” he said, ren- 
dering his voice as kind and his man- 
ner as cordial as he possibly could, “I 
had occasion to call just now upon his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 


Lady Desborough started; and it 
was Only by a strong effort that she 
suppressed the ejaculation which ross- 
to her lips, 
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“ And his Royal Highness,” conti- 
nued the Earl, who at the instant let 
his handkerchief fall and stooped to 
pick it up—so that Eleanor was reliev- 
ed by the certainty that emotion had 
escaped his observation,—“and his 
Royal Highness will condescend to 
dine with us this evening. He has a 
little business to transact with me, ofa 
pecuniary nature ; and therefore his 
visit is strictly private—and he wishes 
to be alone with us, quite in a friendly 
way. The business to which I have 
alluded, will not occupy many minutes 
and can be trausacted when we are 
over our wine together. I hope that the 
arrangment thus made will not inter- 
fere withany engagement previously 
made by you.” 

“I had no engagement for this even- 
ing,” answered the Countess, now 
more than ever convinced that her 
husband was altogether ignorant of 
what had passed between herself and 
the Duchess of Devonshire on the 
preceding day, and that he was like- 

wise unaware of the feeling which the 
Prince entertained towards her: or 
else, she was assured, he would not 
have invited his Royal Highness to 
the house. 

“I need scarcely ask you to give 
such instructions, Eleanor,” resumed 
the Earl, “that the entertainment may 
be worthy of the illustrious guest who 
is to honour us with his presence : nor 
isit needful for me to intimate my 
desire that, although the banquet be 
of the most private character, it will 
become us to appear in full dress.” 

“JT should have anticipated your 
wishes in those respects, Francis,” said 
the Countess, her heart fluttering like 
an imprisoned bird that is frightened 
in its cage, and the colour coming and 
going on her cheeks a dozen times ina 
minute. 

The Earl then retired, and Eleanor, 
not daring to trust herself alone with 
her reflections, rang the bell and 
ordered the house-steward to wait upon 
her. That functionary soon made kis 
appearance; and the Countess issued 
the necessary orders for the banquet. 

There were but three hours left for the 
preparations: but money and many 
servants can accomplish marvels ; and 
her ladyship felt assured that the en- 
tertainment would be a magnificent 


ing instructed the house-ste- 
a Eleanor proceeded to her own 
T, where she issued the requisite 
her two lady’s-maids re: 


specting her toilette :—but when this 
was done, she found that she had still 
a couple of hours to while away. She 
accordingly ordered the carriage, and 
paid a visit to her friend the Duchess 
of Devonshire, whom she confidently 
acquainted with the circumstance that 
his Royal Highness was to dine at 
Desborough House in the evening. The 
conversation, therefore dwelt entirely 
upon this subject ; and as a demirep is 
invariably anxious to make her beauti- 
ful acquaintances or companions as 
bad as herself. the Duchess said every- 
thing she could to infame the imagi- 
nation of Eleanor in respect to the 
Prince : so that when the Countess re- 
turned home to dress for dinner, ber 
heart palpitated and her bosom heaved 
with pleasure at the thought of the 
delightful evening which sbe was to 
pass. 

Precisely at eight o’clock his Royal 
Highness made his appearance, and 
was conducted to the drawing-room, 
where he was received by the Earland 
Countess of Desborough. 

Eleanor was gloriously handsome. 


The grave bashfulness which her 


nobly-formed countenance wore, im- 
parted a queen-like air to her whole 
appearance, and contrasted charming: 
ly with the radiance which the 
diamonds on her raven hair and the 
lustre of her splendid black eyes 
diffused around her. She seemeda 
magnificent vision too perfect for hu- 
man beauty—a houri of Mahommed’s 
paradise, invested with all the supernal 
fascination of that elysian sphere. 

And, in spite of herself—in spite of 
all the command which, prompted by 
her woman’s pride and her natural 
virtue, she had resolved to exercise 
over her feelings,—in spite, we say. 
of the immense efforts which she had 
made to counteract.or rather to sub- 
due, the influence of that insidious 
language which the Duchess of Devon- 
shire had poured into her ears,—her 
bright eyes grew brighter beneath the 
impassioned gaze which the Prince 
riveted upon her—and her hand trem- 
bled in his own, as he took it with 
apparent respect, but in reality pressed 
it gently—and the half-revealed bosom 
to which his looks then wandered and 
where they settled gloatingly, heaved 
to the sigh of pleasure which she could 
not control. 

She remembered not the insolent 
threat to which the royal voluptuary 
had dared give utterance on leaving 
her the last time she had seen himi 
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she thought only that he was the 
strikingly handsome man the Duchess 
of Devonshire had loved to paint him 
in glowing terms; and the conscious- 
ness that she was blushing made her 
blush all the more deeply—while the 
flood of light that poured into her 
swimming eyes dazzied and almost 
bewildered the Prince as he met the 
glance which flashed upon him from 
those brilliant orbs, 

All these feelings—and emotions— 
and variations of countenance, which 
would occupy a whole chapter in order 
to detail them fully, passed during the 
few seconds that his Royal Highness 
held the fair soft hand of that charm- 
ing lady in his own; then, as she re- 
sumed her seat upon the sofa whence 
she had risen to welcome him, he 
placed himself by her side, and began 
to converse in that melodious yet 
manly voice which possessed so irresist- 
ible a sweetness for the fair sex. 

Several minutes elapsed ere the 
Countess could so far compose her 
thoughts and regain her self-posses- 
sion as to take past in the discourse 
which her husband however sustained 
with all the spirit of a fine intellect 
and an elegant taste; aadin a short 
time a domestic entered to announce 
that dinner was served up. 

The Prince gave his arm to Lady 
Desborough; and as they descended the 
stairs she felt that he pressed that arm 
gently with his own--but not ina 
manner which could have given of- 
fence, or been interpreted otherwise 
than as accidental, even if she had 
possesssed courage and self command 
enough at the moment to resent that 
silent evidence of his passion. s y 

The table, although only laid with 
three covers, would have presented a 
superb spectacle to any one wunac- 
customed to such magnificence. It 
groaned beneath the burthen of the 
costliest gold plate, which shone brilli- 
antly in the lustre of the chandelier 
suspended to the ceiling, and the light 
of which was reflected in numerous 
mirrors, i 

Amidst that glorious flood of radi- 
ancy, the handsome Eleanor seemed a 
goddessin her own Olympian sphere 
of light;—and so dazzled was the 
Prince by her transcendent charms 
that, epicure as he was, he had 
scarcely any appetite for the variety 
of delicacies now served up. 

The Earl appeared to be in excellent 
spirits; and even when his Royal High- 
ness, carried away by the enthusiasm 


of his feelings, looked and spoke more 
tenderly with regard to the Countess 
than a jealous husband would have 
admired, —and when she, influenced 
by the same irresistible emotions gave 
answers in a voice of silver tremulous- 
ness and blushed beneath the rapturous 
glances thrown upon her,—the noble- 
man continued to discourse witk an 
increased gaiety—as_ if, beholding 
nothing amiss, he abandoned himself 
to the pleasure of the evening. 

The various courses were disposed of 
—and at length the dessert was placed 
upon the table. Shortly afterwards the 
Countess rose to withdraw; and the 
Prince hastened to open the door for 
her, no servants being then in the 
apartment. 

She bowed in acknowledgment of 
this honour ; and as sbe passed out of 
the room, with that graceful carriage 
of the arching neck and sloping 
shoulders for which she was so emi- 
nently distinguished, the Prince said 
in a lowand hurried whisper, ‘‘Angelic 
being ! I adore you I”? 

Then, as she crossed the threshold, 
he beheld the rich blood mantling up 
Over that neck and those shoulders; 
and he returned to his seat with the 
inward conviction that he had already 


- gone far towards the accomplishment 


of a complete triumph over her. 

“ Your position is a most enviable 
One. my dear friend,’’ said his Royal 
Highness, tothe Earl of Desborough 
as the claret jug passed between 
them ; “you assuredly possess as your 
wife the handsomest and most amiable 
lady in England.” 

“Yes—Eleanor is indeed all that is 
most fascinating and adorable in 
female shape,’’ returned the nobleman 
“But, with the permission of your 
Royal highness we will now terminate 
that little transaction——” 

“If you please, Desborough,” an- 
swered the Prince.“ I really know 
not how to express my gratitude for 
this most unexpected and generous 
act on your part. But whenever the 
time may come that this hand of mine 
shall be enabled to affix a signature 


„to a document in order to make it law, 


your earldom shall be changed into 
a marquisate, which is not far remov- 
ed from the dukedom that shall 
speedily tollow after.” 

“Your Royal Highness will only 
afflict me by the promise of reward,” 
said the nobleman. 

“Tam aware that the deed is one of 
pure friendship on your part,” hastily 
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returned the Prince: ‘ nevertheless, I 
should be wamting in gratitude, did I 
notexpress my inclination, although 
at present utterly deficient in the 
power, to make a suitable acknow- 
ledgment.of the great service you 
are rendering me.” s 

While the heir-apparent was thus 
delivering himself of frothy pbrases, 
the hollowness of which was perfectly 
understood by the Earl, who well knew 
the selfishness of his royal guest,— 
twenty bank-notes for a thousand 
pounds each had been counted down 
on the table by the nobleman; and 
the Prince, amassing themall together 
as if they were a bundle of play-bills, 
thrust them into his waistcoat-pocket : 
then, drawing forth a letter, he tore 
off a piece of the back, and with a 
gold pencil-case scribbled an I. O. U., 
which he handed to the Earl. 

Thus ended this little matter; and 
the prince continued to enjoy his 
wine, the nobleman keeping him 
company glass for glass. The conver- 
sation turned upon a variety of topics: 
but every now and then his Royal 
Highness could not prevent himself 
from saying something complimentary 
in respect to Lady Desborougt ; or 
which occasions the Earl invariably 


directed the discourse as speedily as- 


possible into another channel. 

"I feel so comfortable and so entirely 
at home,” said the Prince at last, “that 
I could almost wish I was to be your 
guest for a week, Desborough—instead 
of only for another hour,” he added, 
looking at his watch. “In fact, I hate 
having to quit warm rooms and pass 
through the ordeal of a cold ride ina 
carriage, 

“ Your Royal Highness can easily 
avoid that ordeal,” observed the noble- 
man, “A bed-chamber is at your 
service beneath my roof: and indeed,” 
he exclaimed hastily, I should esteem 
myself highly honoured were your 
Royal Highness to condescend to sleep 
in my humble abode.” 

‘Upon my honour,” ejaculated the 
Prince, as the thought flashed to his 
memory thatthe Earl and Countess 
Gid not sleep together—a circumstance 
which we have already stated tobe 

notorious,—“ upon my honour, | am 
inclined to accept this invitation.” 
The nobleman walked to the window 


—drew aside the curtain—and looked 


forth upon the square. 

“The eee bitterly cold,” he saia, 
to his seat: ‘‘there is a har 

the ip vement is quite 

k e 


white. It is enough to give any one 
his death, merely to pass from the 
front door into a carriage.” 

**T hate the cold ” cried the Prince, 
shuddering at the idea of facing the 
bleak air.“ Well, Desborough, I accept 
your invitation—and I will sleep here 
to-night.” 

“The Earl accordingly rang the bell, 
and ordered the servant who answered 
the summons, to direct the chambere 
maids to prepare the best apartment, 
as his Royal Highness intend to pass 
the night at the mansion, The domes: 
tic bowed and retired; and shortly 
afterwards another lacquey came to 
announce that coffee was served in 
the drawing-room, 

Thither the heir-apparent and the 
Earl proceeded. Eleanor was seated 
on the sofa: her cheeks were flushed 
—her eyes shone brilliantly—and there 
was an agitation, a feverish excitement 
in her manner which she could not 
altogether conceal, much less subdue. 
The truth was, she hadalready heurd 
from the servants that his Royal 
Highness intend to sleep at the man- 
sion ; and although there was nothing 
surorising in the circumstance of her 
husband having given such an invita- 
tion, yet the fact that the Prince had 
accepted it—nay, she felt assured. 
must have thrown out some hint which 
elicited it—was too significant not to 
be understood by the lady. 

Then—Oh ! then, how viclent was 
the struggle which had taken place 
between her virtue and her incli 
nations: how tumultuous was the agi 
tation which filled her heart, as her 
physical and her moral nature warred 
together :—how dire was the conflict 
between the flesh and the spirit! 
There was a woman imploring heaven 
to keep ker chaste—clasping her hands 
and beseeching her God to preserve 
her in the pathof duty—exerting 
every energy to maintain her footing 
in the ways of rectitude,—but yielding 
—bending—succumbing beneath the 
weight ofindomitable passions—burn- 
ing with the fiercest desires! The 
battle was maddening—the strife was 
excruciating : Oh | how she prayed for 
strength—for succour: and yet her 
strength failed her fast—and succour 
came not. She resolved to retreat tO 
her own chamber—to send by a ser“ 
vant an apology forher absence with 
a plea of indisposition: but scarcely 
had she thus determined, when voices 
on the landing without met her ears 
—and she had barely. time to seat-her* 
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self on the sofa before the Prince and 
her husband made their appearance. 

No wonder, then, that her cheeks 
were flushed—that her eyes shone 
with a brilliancy that was wild and 
feverish: no wonder that her heart 
palpitated violently and she gave a 
sudden convulsive start, as the heir- 
apparent placed himself by her side 
upon the sofa, 

And he noticed her emotions, but 
divined not the true cause: his licen- 
tious, profligate, and demoralised 
nature led him to mistake the results 
of that severe internal wrestling for 
the evidences of a passion as heated, 
as inflamed, and as longing as his 
own. The Earl, having thrown one 
rapid glance upon his wife, examined 
some new China ornaments which had 
that day been placed upon the man- 
tel‘piece: it was therefore clear to 
Eleanor that he either did not per- 
ceive anything strange in her appear- 
ance, or that if he did it engendered 
no unpleasant suspicion in his mind. 

Relieved and consoled by the cir- 
cumstance that her excitement had 
thus again escaped the observation of 
her husband—and summoning all her 
fortitude to her aid,—the Countess of 
Desborough assumed a composure 
almost verging toa gaiety, which she 
did not entirely feel: and in the en- 
deavour to seem cheerful, contented, 
and free from any cause of annoyance 
or embarrassment, she over-played 
her part. The consequance was that 
her manner appeared so supremely 
happy—her discourse sparkled with 
such gems of wit and flashes of intel- 
lect—her laugh was so melodiously 
hearty—and her smiles were so en- 
chantingly radiant, that it was impos- 
sible for her to prove more agreeable, 

The coffee was handed round—the 
Prince and the Earl each took a small 
glass of exquisite Jigueur-and the con- 
versation was progressing in the same 
brilliant style as before, when his 
Royal Highness, in quotinga line of 
Poetry attributed it to the wrong 
author. Eleanor corrected him: but 
he declared that he wasright. There- 
upon the Earl, starting from his seat, 
volunteered to fetch from the library 
a volume which would set the matter 
at rest ;and he left the room. 

„But scarcely had the door closed be- 
hind him, when the Prince, seizing the 
hands of the Countess, pressed them 
to his lips, covering them with kisses. 

“ Oh | you are determined to ruin 
me, body and soul l? murmured Elea- 
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nor, allowing her head to droop upon 
his shoulder, so that her hair mingled 
with his and her soft warm cheek lay 
against his own, 

“Ruin you, my angel!” cried the 
Prince throwing his arms about her 
neck and straining her to his. bosom: 
“I would die to promote your happi- 
ness ! O Eleanor—dearest Eleanor—I 
love—I adore you: drive me not to 
despair |” 

And, unwinding his arms, he raised 
her head with his hands, and imprint- 
eda thousand kisses upon her lips, 
—burning kisses which she return- 
ed—yes, she returned—or she was 
now borne headlong on the torrent of 
voluptuous feelings into which her 
fate appeared to plunge her, 

“ Dearest—dearest Eleanor |” whis- 
pered the Prince;“ you cannot fail 
to suspect wherefore [have remained 
here to-night. Again, therefore, I say 
—do not drive me to despair. Murmur 
in my ears a single word—an instruc- 
tion to guide me to your chamber——” 

And once morehe strained her to 
his breast ; once more he covered her 
charming, blushing, burning, counte- 
nance with kisses ;—and in the deli- 
rium of the moment—in the intoxica« 
tion of ineffable feelings—in the whirl 
of all the tenderest emotions which 
woman’s heart can know, the yielding 
Eleanor did murmur the few words of 
instruction which her daring compa- 
nion craved. 

Then, tearing herself from his em- 
brace, she smoothed her hair and her 
dress, strove to tranquillise her sensa- 
tions aad compose her features ere 
her husband returned tothe room. 

Fortunately on her account, several 
minutes yet elapsed before he made 
his appearance; otherwise he could not 
have failed to observe the thrilling ex- 
citement which possessed his wife, and 
whence she found it so difficult to 
recover. 

Apologising for his prolonged ab- 
sence on the ground that he could not 
immediately find the book which he 
sought, the Earl of Desborough opened 
the volume he carried in his hand; and 
the Prince of Wales was compelled to 
acknowledge that he was wrong in his 
Opinion and that the Countess was 
right. 

This point being settled, the conver- 
sation was pursued until near twelve, 
when Eleanor rose to withdraw. The 
Prince took her hand; and as he press- 
ed it warmly but rapidly, he darted 
upon her a glance so full of meaning 
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that she was forced to turn away im- 
mediately in order to conceal the 
burning blush which that look called 
up to her features. } 

The moment the Countess had quitted 
the room, a deep and sudden sadness 
fell upon the Earl—a sadness so 
profound, sO strange, so irre- 
sistible, that the heir-apparent could 
not help observing it. The nobleman 
complained that indisposition had thus 
abruptly seized on him; and, en- 
deavouring to smile, he declared it to 
be nothing—a mere trifle—and already 
passing away. But that srmile—oh | it 
was so ghastly—so deathlike—so posi- 
tively hideous, thatthe Prince was 
alarmed ; and, imagining that the Earl 
was about to faint, he rushed towards 
the bell. 

Lord Desborough started up—caught 
the hand of his Royal Highness just as 
it touched the bell rope—and exclaim- 
ed. ‘‘No—no—I am better now—I 
assure you that Iam | But there are 
moments when this sudden indisposi- 
tion, to which I am subject, seizes upon 
me with excruciating agonies. 

The Earl immediately rallied ; and 
the Prince was fully satisfied with the 
explanation which had been given. 
They remained conversing together 
fora few minutes longer; and then 
Lord Desborough in person conducted 
his Royal Highness to the chamber 
prepared for him, 

The chandeliers were extinguished in 
the dining and drawing-room—one by 
one, but in quick successions, the do- 
mestics ascended to their rooms—one 
by one also the lights disappeared 
from the windows of their respective 
chambers ; and in a short time a pro- 
found silence reigned throughout the 

spacious mansion. 

The church:clocks were proclaiming 
the hour of one, when the door of the 
Prince’s apartment was opened slowly 
and cautiously ;—and his Royal High- 
ness stole forth into the passage, where 
a lamp was burning, 

But scarcely had he crossed the 
threshold, when an ejaculation of sur- 

prise fell upon his ears ;—and to his 
horror and dismay, he found himself 
face to face with the Magsman | 


CHAPTER LXII. 
” THE PRINCE AND THE MAGSMAN, 


fe _ ROOTED to the spot—paralysed, as 
_ it were—transfixed by the varied feel- 


ings which the sudden apparition of 
* 


this ruffian conjured up in his mind 
allin a moOment,—the heir-apparent 
could not utter a word, but stood gaz: 
ing in speechless terror and surprise 
on the hang-dog countenance which, 
once seen, could never be forgotten. 

“ Well, I’m blowed if this isn’t tke 
rummest lark I ever knew in my life |” 
said the Magsman at length;for well 
aware that the Prince would not ven- 
ture to alarm the house and give him 
into custody, he wasas free and in- 
dependent as possible. | 

“For heaven’s sake, come this 
way I” whispered his Royal Highness, 
now recovering the powers of speech, 
and uttering these words in a voice of 
mingled entreaty and command. 

The Magsman accordingly followed 
the Prince into the bed-chamber, the 
door of which his Royal Highness 
carefully closed. 

Scarcely, however, had that door 
shut, where the Countess of Desbo- 
rough came airily and lightly down 
the passage—but with trembling limbs, 
a countenance ghastly pale, and a 
bosom upheaveđ with the suspended 
breath. For she had left her own door 
ajar—she had heard that of the Prince 
open, in spite of the caution which he 
Observed—then she had heard the 
ejaculation of surprise which had 
fallen from the Magsman’s lips, but 
which her fancy, influenced by the 
sudden terror that seized upon it, tor- 
tured into an exclamation of rage— 
next camethe sounds of whispering 
voices—and lastly the door of the 
heir-apparent’s chamber closed again. 
She looked forth into the passage : no 
One was there. Her fears rose to an 
intolerable height. She felt convinced 
that her husband, suspecting the un- 
derstanding into which the Prince 
had drawn her, had watched in the 
passage—had intercepted his Royal 
Highness as he was about to seek her 
apartment—and had followed him to 
kis own chamber, either to cover him 
with reproaches, or perhaps for some 
more desperate purpose. For Eleanor 
had heard of duels fought across 
tables, by persons holding handker- 
chiefs between them so that there 
should be no flinching and no retreat 
without the imputation of cowardice ; 
she had also read of injured husbands 
taking the law in their own hands in ~ 
a very summary manner, and shoot: 
ing without remorse those adventurous 
gallants who had either debauched: 
their wives Or endeavoured to- seduce 
them ;—and, knowing the high feel- 
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ings and exalted sentiments which her 
husband entertained, she was struck 
with the appalling idea that he would 
not hesitate to wreak his vengeance 
on his treacherous guest, all Prince 
and heir-apparent though he were | 

Quick as lightning did this train of 
reflections sweep across the mind of 
the. unhappy lady, convulsing her 
whole form with anguish, blanching 
her cheeks, and suspending her very 
breath: and, under the influence of 
that fearful consternation, did she 
hurry along the Passage-step noise- 
lessly up to the door of the Prince’s 
chamber—apply her ear to the key- 
hole—and listen with the attention of 
an awful interest to what was taking 
place within. 

But her feelings, so tensely wrubg— 
so excruciatingly tried, speedily ex- 
perienced a boundless relief in one 
sense,—-although only to undergo a 
painful transition into a state of in- 
effable wonderment, indignation and 
deep humiliation. 

Let us however describe the scene 
that took place inthe chamber at the 
door of which the noble. elegant, and 
handsome Countess of Desborough 
was playing the part of eaves-dropper. 

What are you doing in this house?” 
demanded the Prince, after a long 
hesitation how he should address the 
ferocious ruffian who, leaning against 
the bed-post, surveyed him with cool 
defiance. 

“ I suppose I’ve just as much right 
to ask you the same question,” was the 
insolent response: seeing that it’s 
no more your house than it is mine.” 

“Do you forget who I am, sirrab ?” 
exclaimed the Prince, the words hiss- 
ing through his set teeth—for he was 
quivering with a rage that was all the 
more furious because of its utter im- 
potency. 

“Well, Ican’t say that Ido,” an- 
swered the Magsman. ‘‘ You’re the 
heir to the throne—and a precious 
rum heir you are, too. But it seems 
that you forget who Iam: and sol’ll 
just tell you. My name’s Joseph 
Warren—I don’t Esquire myself, you 
see: better known by intimate friends 
as Joe the Magsman. My wife is that 
dear soul who now passes in the fine 
world as Mrs. Brace, and whom you’ve 
done me the honour to make your 
mistress. Yes—and I haven’t the 
slightest doubt that she’s your go- 
between—and Pander—and procuress 
—and everything else good and agree- 
able, Lord bless ye! d’ye think I can’t 


read the secret of that fine establish- 
ment she keeps, and all those pretty 
girls that she has about her. But why 
do you stand looking at me in that 
savage style?” I’m only telling you 
the truth. By the bye, I must thank 
your Royal Highness for the five hun- 
dred guineas you sent me three or 
four weeks ago through my wife——” 

“ Wretch | will you make an end of 
this hideous bantering?” cried the 
Prince, bewildered and enraged toa 
degree that amounted to positive 
anguish. 

“ You don’t appear to have any- 
thing tosay for yourself,” returned 
the villain, in a jeering tone: “and 
therefore ! must speak for you. It 
wouldn’t be genteel on my part to 
treat your Royal Highness with con- 
temptuous silence.” 

“Again I demand—what are you 
doing inthis house?” exclaimed the 
Prince heedless of the fellow’s obser- 
vations. 

‘ And on my side I ask—what were 
you doing in that sneaking way in 
the passage ?” retorted the Magsman. 
“But come,—let us be candid with 
each other. You are the Prince of all 
the rakes and demireps at the West 
End—and I’mthe Prince of all the 
buzgloaks, prigs, cracksmen, and 
flash coves elsewhere. So we meet 
on equal ground, yousee. Well then 
—let’s have no nonsense between us. 
I’m here to rob the house—and you 
were going to creep along the passage 
to some expectant fair one’s bed- 
chamber: as likely as not the lady of 
the mansion herself—for you’re quite 
capable of it.” 

*“My God ! what shall I do with this 
wretch ?”’ exclaimed the Prince, ina 
tone of despair. *‘ Villain,” he im- 
mediately afterwards exclaimed,— 
“ you have escaped from Newgate—— 
and one word will alarm the house 
and send you back to your old quar- 
ters.” 

“ Quite true, Prince of Profligates,” 
responded the Magsman: “but that 
one word you don’t dare to utter. 

“What do you require ?—what can 
I do to persuade you to depart forth- 
with?” demanded the heir-apparent 
goaded to desperation by the idea 
that the charming Eleanor was expect- 
ing him: for he little thought that she 
was sO near at hand, and listening in 
horrified amazement and speechless 
indignation to every word that thus 
passed between himself and the 
Magsman, 
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“What do I require ?—what can 
you do to persuade me to depart ?’’ 
repeated the ruffan. “ Why—l’ll tell 
you in a very few words. I’ve two 
pals with me, who’re waiting very 
quietly down inthe front kitchen till 
I go back to them after this little re- 
connoitre that I was taking of the 
house when I ran against you. Make 
it worth our while to bundle off at 
Once—and I can assure you, we shall 
be much better satisfied to finger some 
hard cash than run a risk of being 
seen going out with a parcel contain- 
ing plate and such like little matters.” 

“Then you have two companions 
with you?” said the Prince, exerting 
all his moral powers to master the 
rage, vexation, and bitter annoyance 
which this scene caused him to ex: 
perience. 

“ Yes—and they’ll agree to any bar- 
gain I make with you,” replied the 
Magsman, who saw all along that he 
had the game in his own hands. 

“Now, listen—one word will settle 
this affair,’ resumed his Royal High- 
ness, in feverish haste. “Five hundred 
guineas shall be sent to you to-morrow 
at any place you choose to appoint 


“That will do,” interrupted the 
Magsman, “I know I can rely on your 
word—because you don’t dare break 
it with me. One of my friends down 
stairs will call at Carlton House to- 
morrow at mid-day, and ask if there’s 
any letter for Mr. Smith. He’s a gen- 
teel chap—Dick the Tramper—and 
he’ll dress up swell for the occasion.” 

“ Let that be the understanding,” 
said the Prince. 
undertake to depart-——” 

“ Yes—me and my two pals. I won’t 
waste time by introducing them to you 
—although they’d be charmed to make 
your acquaintance, But we’ll be off— 
aod what’s more, the people of the 
house shan’t suspect to-morrow morn- 
ing that the place has been entered 
during the night. It was fortunate that 
the kitchen window was left unfasten- 
ed—and so there was no cutting out of 

panes of glass, or any need to use the 
jemmy. Good bye, illustrious Prince: 
and now you may be off to Lady Des- 
borough’s bed, if it was her chamber 
that you was going to.” 
With this coarse peroration, the 
volubiJity of which his Royal High- 
ness did not dare interrupt, for fear of 
i Offending the Magsman and producing 
that disturbance in the house which 
¢ had been so anxious to avoid,—the 
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And now you will 


formidable ruffian stole gently out of 
the apartment: but the slight creaking 
which the door made on being opened, 
drowned the noise on another door 
which closed at the same moment at 
the end of the passage. 

His Royal Highness drank a deep 
draught of water to cool his parched 
throat, the instant that he found him- 
self alone. He then sank into an arm- 
chair near the fire that was now 
smouldering in the grate and endea- 
voured tO compose his countenance 
and settle his thoughts. 

By degrees he began to congratulate 
himself on having avoided a disturb- 
ance and exposure in the mansion— 
notwithstanding that this result had 
been accomplished at the expense of 
sa much humiliation and by the 
endurance of such cutting insolence : 
—and, having succeeded in tranquillis- 
ing his mind, he resolved to proceed 
to the chamber of the Countess, 

Cautiously did he emerge a second 
time from his apartment—stealthily 
he tread along the passage-—and ina 
few moments he reached tke door of 
the room where he hoped to reapa 
rich reward for the annoyance he had 
so recently experienced. 

But that door was fastened. He 
knocked gently: there was no re- 
still all 


sponse. He knocked again: 
was silent. He listened: no one mov- 
ed within, Could he have mistaken 


the chamber ? Impossible! for it was 
the last in the passage, onthe left 
hand. A third time he knocked: and 
now a light step was heard approach- 
ing that door, It was about to be open: 
ed |—he was already standing on the 
threshold of paradise ! The blood boil- 
ed in his veins with the excitement of 
passion deeply stirred: his heart pal- 
pitated violently. Glorious recollec- 
tions of all the transcendent charms 
of the Countess swept through his me- 
mory ina moment. She was coming 
—and he was about to be happy ! 

“ Who is it?” demanded her soft 
and silvery voice—but, as the Prince 
fancied, somewhat abruptly. ; 

“°TisI, my angel—your adorer I” 
he whispered. > 

“Then I command your Royal High; 
ness to retire to your own chamber, 
was the stern and imperious response. 

And he heard her retreat with 3 
rapid step from the door. 

For a few instants he stood stupe= — 
fied—amazed—astounded: then a i 
the indignation of his haughty sot 
and all the pride of his princely ran 
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asserting their empire, he turned away 
—disdaining to implore a syllable of 
explanation. 

At an early hour he rose from a 
sleepless couch, and immediately 
ordered his carriage. A few minutes 
afterwards the Earl of Desborough 
made his appearance, and begged his 
Royal Highness to remain and par- 
take of the breakfast which was 
already served up, Butthe Prince 
declined in terms so positive as to be 
almost rude: and it was even witha 
certain degreeof coldness which he 
could not master, that he took a hasty 
leave of the nobleman. 

The instant that they had thus sepa- 
rated, a glow of indescribable pleasure 
suffused itself over the countenance 
of the Earl of Desborough; and hurry- 
ing to his own chamber, he threw him- 
self on a seat weeping for very joy | 


CHAPTER LXIII. 


THE CONDEMNED SERMON,— 
THE EXECUTION, 


IT was Sunday morning ;—and the 
Chapel in Newgate prison afforded a 
scene of deep and dreadful interest, 

The galleries, respectively alloted to 
the males and females, were filled 
with prisoners, who presented a some- 
what more cleanly appearance than 
on the occasion of Mrs. Brace’s visit to 
the establishment; for the threat which 
was invariably held out on the Sab- 
bath, of stopping the roast beef of 
those who Gid not wash for chapel, had 
produced the desired effect. 

In the large circular pew in the mid- 
dle of the place of worship, Martinand 
Ramsey were seated. Soper, armed 
with his keys, kept watch upon them; 
but his precaution was unnecessary— 
for escape was impossible ! 

Consistently with the barbarian 
cruelty which characterised all the 
proceedings of what was termed ‘jus- 
tice,’ and suitable with all the law’s 
demands and exigencies, in the time 
of that detestable monarch, George 
UI, the black coffins intended for the 
two criminals were placed at their 
feet, inside the enclosure. : 

The adjacent pews were filled with 
elegantly dressed ladies—some from 
the City, and others from the West 
End,—but all attracted thither to 
listen to the Condemned Sermon, and 
see the doomed men who were tobe 
hanged on the following morning, 


Oh ! talk not of the vitiated taste, 
and the morbid curiosity which influ- 
ence the multitudes that flock to placas 
of public execution ; for if rags and 
tatters go thither, silks and satins, 
were ever wont to repair to the Chapel 
of Newgate to hear the funeral exhor- 
tation of the Ordinary, until the pro- 
ceeding amounted toascandal anda 
shame which rang throughout Europe. 
Then the authorities interposed—and 
a salutary prohibition was the result, 

But on the occasion of which we are 
writing—in those ‘‘ good old times” 
which the people’s cppressors love to 
prate about,—the Sabbath preceding 
the day of public strangulation, was 
invested with all possible horrors for 
the two condemned wretches, and with 
all possible entertainment for the well- 
dressed gentlemen and elegantly at- 
tired ladies who had been fortunate 
enough to obtain tickets of admission. 

Separated from all the rest—render- 
ed most painfully conspicuous—en- 
closed in that circular pew, Martin and 
Ramsey were enduring the damnable 
tortures of a moral Inquisition pre- 
paratory to the infernal crowning 
catastrophe. 

If they raised their eyes, they beheld 
a bigotted, dogmatic,—and superstiti- 
ous Ordinary, endeavouring to esta- 
blish a reputation for public eloquence 
at the expense of their feelings already 
so acutely wrung:—if they looked 
around them, they saw beauteous face 
gazing intently upon them, and bright 
eyes watching every movement of 
their muscles with the keenest curio- 
sity :—and if they glanced downward, 
their vision was appalled by those 
black objects of sinister shape which 
stood at their feet, 

It was horrible—horrible | 

And yet those two doomed men were 
expected to compose their thoughts to 
prayer, and fix their ideas only and 
wholly upon the eternity into which 
they were soon to be hurried ! 

But— Almighty God ! how was this 
possible ? Turn whichever way they 
would, their eyes encountered some- 
thing to recall their imaginations most 
painfully—most agonisingly to the 
affairs of this world, and to the beings 
who render ita scene of barbarism, 
wretchedness, and oppression, 

Oh! would it not have been better far 
to allow those men, already hovering 
between two spheres—that of mortality 
and that of eternity,—would it not 
have been more humane, more just, 
more consistent with true religious 
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feeling to leave them each in his 
solitary cell, and thither send the 
minister of Christ to console—to soothe 
—to pray—and to promise | ; 

Wherefore permit those curious 
spectators to flock thither on such an 
occasion ?—why convert the temple of 
worship into a stage for the represent- 
ation of a melo-drama of thrilling 
interest ?”—why place the emblems of 
the grave at the feet of the doomed 
wretches ? k 

Because all these proceedings were 
consistent with the despotic times and 
songuinary lawsof George [lI—that 
monarch who was made up of madness, 
bigotry, deception, and bloody-mind- 
edness ; because everything in that 
age was done with a view to strike 
terror into the public mind and there- 
by check civilization, freedom, and 
progress ;—and because our legislators 
and rulers invariably support those 
systems of cruelty, barbarism, tyranny 
superstition and wrong, which the 
millions are enlightened, enough to 
denounce, and humane enough to 
shudder at ! 

Ina retired corner of the Chapel, 
George Woodfall—that young and in- 
teresting artist who has already been 
introduced to our readers—was seated. 
He was led thither by no sentiment of 
morbid curiosity ; his nature was above 
such an ignominious feeling. But he 
hadbeen sent by his griping old 
master—the greedy, avaricious:picture- 
dealer—to study the countenance of 
philip Ramsey, inorder to transfer 
itto canvass at his leisure. For so 
much interest had attached itself to 
the trial of the forgers, and so highly 
had the press spoken of the handsome 
appearance and elegant manners of 
the younger convict, that Mr. Shrub- 
sole felt assured of obtaining a speedy 
sale, and a good price for the portrait 
of this individual. 

The reverend Ordinary droned 
through a long, and clumsily compos- 
ed sermon, by the details of which 
he had hoped to produce a thrilling 
effectupon his auditory; and if he 

could only succeed in wringing tears 
from the two condemned culprits— 
Oh ! what a grand proof of his elo- 
quence would that be—and what a 
telling circumstance it would be to 
have reported in the newspapers the 
following morning ! 
the elegant ladies 
ho were assembled there, thought it 


a S Necessary to squeeze out a few 
oa F 


tears jand Mr. Soper pursed up his 
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mouth, and endeavoured to look aş 
sentimental as possible. 

In the gallery, amongst the male 
prisoners, were the Big Beggarman 
and Brigs, to whose case the Ordinary 
likewise alluded—exhorting them, and 
other convicts, to take warning from 
the dreadful spectacle presented to 
their view by the occupants of the 
circular enclosure, This advice did 
not, however, seem to produce any 
salutary effect; for the Big Beggar- 
man, stooping his head, whispered 
some very coarse remark to his fellow- 
convict Briggs, who responded in an 
equally irreverent manner. 

The service was concluded ; the pri- 
soners, male and female, were march- 
ed back to their wards ;—and the two 
doomed men were re-consigned each 
to his condemned cell. The congre- 
gation dispersed ;and the Ordinary 
acceptedan invitation to lunch with 
the governor of Newgate—well-know- 
ing that in addition to such substan- 
tial or cheering comforts as cold 
pigeou-pie, bottled stout, and cherry- 
brandy, he should receive the more 
frothy, but scarcely less welcome, 
compliments which his sermon was 
expressly fabricated to elicit, 4 
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Damp, raw,and misty broke the fatal 
Monday morning; and immense 
crowds were collected in the Old Bail- 
oy and in every avenue leading thi- 
ther. 

Atthe debtors’ door of Newgate 
stood the terrible machine—the huge 
platform, with its black beams of 
towering high above the heads of the 
assembled masses. 

The bellof St. Sepulchre, which 
had already began to toll, appeared to 
have a gloomier sound than usual, as 
its iron tongue struck deep and solemn 
On the ear; more sombre than ever 
frowned the solid masonry of Newgate 
upon the gathered multitudes :—and 
the very air seemed to have acquired a 
more searching and penetrating chill. 
Neverteless, the crowds commenc- 
ed their ribald jesting, practical jokes, 
and licentious conversation ; for our 
precious rulers are either so besottedly 
ignorant, or so wilfully criminal as to 
demoralise the people by means of 
these accursed exhibitions of public 
strangulation. 

But suddenly a dead silence fell 
upon the vast mass of spectators ; and 
all eyes were fixed, asif spell-bound, 
upon the ominous scaffold, 
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Slowly came forth the funeral pro- 
cession from the debtors’ door: first 
the Ordinary made his appearance, 
with open prayer-book in his hands, 
and reading the service for the dead ; 
—close behind followed the governor 
of Newgate ;—then Martin and 
Ramsey, both pinioned in the usual 
manner, ascended the steps of the 
platform, accompanied by the execu- 
tioner ;—and lastly, the Sheriffs issued 
from the gaol. 

The countenance of the doomed 
men were ghastly pale: but their linea- 
ments were convulsed with no hideous 
workings. Rigid, as if the cold hand 
of the Destroyer lay already upon 
them, were those features. No tears 
fell from their eyes: the appalling 
consternation which was upon them 
had frozen nature's relieving fountain 
at its very source, Their senses were 
enchained as if under the influence of 
a frightful dream. Stiffened with 
dread horror, they could scarcely drag 
their limbs up the steps to ths sable 
platform, in the middle of which were 
marked the outlines of the trap-door 
that opened downward beneath the 
fatal cross-beam. Their brains were 
seared and their feelings were blasted 
as if with lightnings. There was a 
tingling in their ears as if evil spirits 
were whispering awful things: the in- 
cantation of a black despair was upon 
them. Anawful terror had paralysed 
all their faculties: it was a fearful 
stupefaction, combined with perfect 
consciousness of all that was passing— 
aspecies of night-mare which they 
could not shake off, and which held 
them dumb ! 

Placed beneath the fatal beam— 
there they stood transfixed, sustaining 
themselves on their legs by a kind of 
mechanical instinct, and not because 
they sought to meet their doom with 
firmness. The executioner fastened 
the ropes round their necks: and then, 
forthe first time, they appeared to 
start from ther automaton condition. 
For over the countenance of each did 
an indescribable passion of anguish 
pass: horror glared in their eyes —the 
spasmodic writhing which swept 
through their frames convulsed their 
features—and their ashy lips were sud~ 
denly compressed as if to keep down 
the cry of mortal agony that rose to 
the tips of their tongues. : 

But, in another moment, the white 
cotton caps were drawn over those 
countenances now really hideous—and 
the executioner, leaping down the 


steps, entered the vast wooden box 
which formed the pedestal to that 
Ominous gibbet above. 

The Ordinary continued the funeral 
service—the multitudes, still maintain- 
ing a profound silence, kept their looks 
tivetted on the scene of horrible inter- 
est and fearful attraction. 

Down came the trap-door—down 
fell the doomed men: but, Oh! their 
fall was suddenly stopped short by the 
topes to which they hung ;—and there 
they dangled in the air, dread spasms 
shooting through their frames—light- 
nings pouring up into their brain— 
their hands moving rapidly up and 
down with the convulsions of dying 
agony, 

And as if the galvanism of that 
mortal anguish were suddenly wafted 
throughout the dense assemblage of 
spectators, a shudder swept over the 
entire mass ; and even with the most 
brutalised and degraded, it did them 
harm to contemplate this awful spec- 
tacle of public strangulation. 

In a few minutes, however, this feel- 
ing and that impression appeared to 
have lost all their effect: for, so soon 
as the Ordinary, the governor of New- 
gate, the executioner, and the Sheriffs 
had re-entered the prison, the practical 
jokes, the obscene jests, the bonneting, 
and the larking began all over again— 
while hawkers bawled out, “The last 
Dying Speeches and Confessions of 
Martin and Ramsey l”? 

And these printed lines were eager- 
ly caught up by those who had a half- 
penny to give for them, although the 
purchasers well knew that no Dying 
Speeches had been made at all, and 
had read the confessions in the news: 
papers of the preceding day. But then 
those narrative had a rough and 
rudely executed wood-cut of a scaffold 
at the top—and this was the main at- 
traction. 

At nine o’clock the bodies were cut 
down and conveyed into the gaol, 
where it was understood that the 
corpse Of Martin would be interred at 
midnight ; but the remains of Ramsey 
had been claimed by some friends 
who were desirous to bury them else- 
where. 3 

The crowds dispersed—and all the 
public-houses in the neighbourhood 
were soon filled; the scaffold was rolled 
away in the press-yard of Newgate— 
the Ordinary and the Sheriffs sat 
down to an excellent breakfast with 
the governor—and thus ended the 
accursed scene. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 
THE PORTRAIT AND THE DREAM. 


IT was about seven o’clock in the 
evening of that day on which Martin 
and Ramsey were executed; and we 
again find Mrs. Brace seated alone in 
her excellently furnisked parlour. But 
a visitor was speedily announced: aud 
this was the Prince of Wales. — 

‘““ My dear Fanny,” he said, flinging 
himself upon a seat as soon as he had 
removed his cloak, —“I have been 
anxious to see you for three or four 
days past: but I could not pessibly 
find an opportunity. Octavia will, 
however, be here presently; and 
therefore I resolved to have half-an- 
hour’s chat with you before her 
arrival,” 

‘ She believes, then, that you have 
just returned to town?” remarked Mrs, 
Brace, inquiringly. } 

“ Yes; I longed to see the sweet girl 
again—and I wrote her a note this 
morning, stating that I came back to 
London last night, and that I hoped 
she would bless me with an interview 
here this evening. She is sure to keep 
the appointment,” added his Royal 
Highness. 

“ And pray, have you ever thought 

how this amour is to end!” asked the 
milliner, who had lately begun to re- 
flect that if an explosion should take 
place in that respect, her own esta- 
blishment would be ruined. “To tell 
you the truth,” she continued, “1 look 
upon it as far more serious than any 
Other love affair in which you were 
ever engaged—at least, within my 
knowledge. For here is a young crea- 
ture, tender and confiding, and who 
believes you to be plain Mr. Harley, 
with a country-seat somewhere, and 
living at an hotel when in town: and it 
must happen, sooner or later, that ac- 
cident willreveal to her your real rank, 
Then in the first feeling of anguish, 
she will betray all—everything——”’ 

“My dear Fanny,” interrupted the 

Prince, “I know all that you would 
say ; and your alarms are not without 
foundation. Within the last few days 


I have myself reflected very seriously- 


on this matter. In the first flush of 
that ardent passion with which the 
dear girl inspired me, all other consi- 
derations were absorbed; but awaking 
as if from a dream, I now perceive all 


_ the perils which are likely to ensue. 


To reveal myself to her, were impossi- 
ble: to continue with the constant 
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risk that she may discover who Iam, 
is fraught with danger, ” 

“ And if this amour should lead to 
other consequences?” said Mrs, 
Brace: if ‘‘ Octavia should find her- 
self in the way to become a mother 


“T know not how to act—I am be- 
wildered |’ exclaimed the Prince, ina 
tone of deep vexation. ‘‘ But we will 
talk over this matter on a future occa- 
sion. It was relative to the Countess of 
Desborough that I wished to speak par- 
ticularly to you now,” 

“Aud it was likewise concerning 
her ladyship that I was anxious to see 
you,” said Mrs. Brace: “for I felt as- 
sured there was something wrong in 
that quarter.” 

“ Ah | how could you possibly have 
formed such a conjecture?” demanded 
the Prince. 

“ Recause, on the very day after I 
called upon her ladyship, and the par- 
ticulars of which interview I sent you 
in a hastily written note on my return 
home, one of her servants came with 
an imperative command that my 
account should be sent to her ladyship 
without delay. So urgent was the 
message, that [ instantaneously com: 
plied : and in the course of that very 
same afternoon the sum due to me 
was brought by the same domestic. At 
the bottom of the bill were these words: 
—‘The Countess of Desborough will not 
in future trouble Mrs. Brace to wait upon 
her as hitherto with the newest fashions.’ 
This intimation,” added the milliner, 
“is not to be misunderstood: itisa 
withdrawl of her ladyship’s custom 
from my house.” 

“ Conversation |—husband |” ejacu- 
lated Mrs. Brace, starting, and turning 
very pale. 

“Iwill explain, myself,” said the 
Prince. 

_ He then related all those adventures 
in connexion with his visit to Des- 
borough House, which are already 
known to the reader—merely suppress- 
ing the fact that the Earl had lent 
him twenty thousand pounds. But he 
mentioned how his lordship had in- 
vited him to dinner—how Eleanor had 
promised to admit him to her chamber 
—how he had encountered the 
Magsman—and how her ladyship’s 
door was afterwards fastened against 
im. 

“ And did you yield to the extortion 
of that villain ?”? inquired Mrs. Brace 
deeply humiliated at the thought that 


her own husband should thus have in- 
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sulted the Prince so grossly a second 
time. 

“ What could I do ?” exclaimned his 
Royal Highness. “It was impossible 
for me to risk persecution and expo- 
sure at the hands of that man, who 
already knows too much concerning 
me,” he continued; ‘‘and therefore 
the money was paid in the way he had 
stipulated. That the Countess must 
have left her chamber, listening at 
my door and overheard everything 
which took place between me and that 
scoundrel, is very evident, Hence her 
refusal to keep her promise and admit 
me to her room: hence also the sum- 
mary mannar in which she has with- 
drawn her custom from you. For that 
ruffian, whom I will not call your hus- 
band, said enough to make her lady- 
ship understand that you and I were 
very intimately connected, and that 
all you had said to her inthe morning 
was entirely on my behalf. 

“ You have therefore abandoned all 
hopes in that quarter?” said Mrs, 
Brace, interrogatively, 

“Rar From itl” exclaimed the Prince. 
“ Those burning kisses which I gave 
and which were returned with equal 
ardour—those delicious toyings and 
that voluptuous dalliance ia which I re- 
velled for a few moments during her 
husband’s absence from the room— 
the deep hold which this passion has 
taken of my heart—and a certain 
sentiment of pride prompting me to 
triumph over the coy and haughty 
beauty,—all these motives, my dear 
Fanny, prevent me from abandoning 
my designs regarding the lovely Coun- 
tess. lam maddened by the contem- 
plation of her image: my veins boil 
with the fervour of my desires. And 
her Own nature is sO warm—so im: 
passioned—so glowing, that it must be 
paradise to repose in her arms, By 
heaven!” ejaculated the Prince, 
with almost a wild emphasis,—“she 
shall be mine, by fair means or 
foul.” : 

“ And it is for this purpose that you 
have sought my advice?” asked the 
milliner. i 

“Assuredly so,” responded his Royal 
Highness. “ Place all your powers of 
inventions upon the rack—torture your 
imagination tothe extreme—but fail 
not to devise some project which shall 
give that delicious creature to my 
arms.” : 

“ For the life of me, [can think of 
nothing |” exclaimed Mrs. Brace. ‘Ua- 
less, indeed ——” 
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57 
“Unless, what?” demanded the 
Prince impatiently. 

“ Unless actual violence be resorted 
to—orsome deeply laid stratagem,” 
returned the milliner. 

** Be it either—I hardly care which,” 
added the impassionate George, “‘so 
long as we succeed. But I do not ask 
you to make up your mind at once: 
the matter is a serious One, and requires 
consideration.” 

“In the course of a day or two I shall 
devise some project.” said Mrs. Brace. 

At this moment Harriet entered the 
room, tO announce that Miss Claren- 
don had arrived. 

The Prince sprang from his seat, 
and hastened to the apartment where 
the beauteous girl was waiting for him. 

She flew into his arms: and tears of 
joy streamed down her blushing 
cheeks, as she returned the ardent 
kisses which he imprinted on her moist 
red lips. Then she gazed with an ex- 
pression Of the most enthusiastic affec- 
tion and admiration on the fine coun- 
tenance of her seducer; and a passion- 
ate love shone in the splendid blue 
eyes of this charming creature. 

Having compelled herto lay aside 
her bonnet—and scarf, and seating 
himself by her side on a sofa with his 
left arm encircling her waist and his 
right hand locked in her’s the Prince 
said, ‘‘ To me dearest Octavia, it has 
appeared an age since last we met.” 

* And to me also !’”” murmured the 
lovely girl. 

“Never did you seem so radiantly 
beautiful as you are this evening, my 
Octavia,’ exclaimed the Prince, at 
that moment forgetting the Countess 
of Desborough as completely as if 
there were no such being in existence. 

“ And never did you appear in my ` 
eyes sO eminently handsome,” was 
the soft response. “‘ But even though 
we have been separated for an entire 
age, during your absence in the coun- 
try,” continued the charming Octavia, 
her eyesand countenance becoming ` 
Overpoweringly brilliant in light and 
beauty asa glow of impassioned ani- 
mation flooded her exquisite features— 
“Ihave neverthless had something 
to console me,” she added, with the 
most winning azchness. 

“ Indeed l” cried the Prince, strain- 
ing her affectionately to his bosom. 

“ Yes ; your portrait } said Octavia, 
with the same tone and manner of 
playful slyness. y 

‘“My portrait !’’ repeated his Royal 
Highness. 
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“ Tt is as I tell you,” continued Miss 
Clarendon, “ A few days ago, my sis“ 
ter and myself visited a print-shop to 
purchase some drawings: and there 
we saw a portrait which had just been 
issued of his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales.” 

“ Ah I” ejaculated her lover, fixing 
his eyes upon her countenance in order 
to read in its expression whether she 
entertained any suspicion of his iden- 
tity with the heir-apparent to the 
English throne. 

“Yes,” she resumed, with an artless- 
ness of manner that relieved all his 
fears on that head in a moment: “ the 
portrait of the Prince caught my view 
—and I was instantly struck by the 
extraordinary resemblance which it 
bore to you. Pauline made the same 
remark—and I purchased it. Oh! my 
dearest George, I can assure you that 
ever since that day I have passed bours 
ata time in gazing upon the noble 
countenance delineated on that paper; 
and the longer I have dwelt on it the 
more wonderful has the likeness ap- 
peared, The same high and intellec- 
tual forehead—the same hair—the 
same facial outlines—even to the very 
expression of the features——” 

“You flatter me too highly, charm- 
ing girl, in thus comparing me to the 
Prince,” said his Royal Highness, sud- 
cent, silencing her with a rapturous 

iss, 
“ Oh ! far fromit l” she exclaimed 
throwing her arms about his neck; 
and retaining her countenance ata 
short distance from his own, she sur- 
veyed him with renewed earnestness 
and impassiond attention. ‘“‘Is it not 
strange that the resemblance should 
be'so perfect in all its details ?” 
“ There are instances of extraordi- 
nary likenesses of this kind, my love,” 
answered the Prince. ‘ You have 
doubtless read in the newspapers the 
recent romantic trial in which Sir 
Richard Stamford bore a part: and 
you may remember that this gentle- 
man is represented as strikingly re- 
sembling the Royal Family.” 
= Yes—I recollect,” said Octavia. 
But although I have never seen him, 
Ido not thinkfora moment that he 
can bear so perfect a likeness to the 
Prince as yourself. And now, my 
beloved George, tell me when you in- 
tend toseek an introduction to my 
father, and visit us in Cavendish 
Squi Oh!I implore you to inter- 

se no unnecessary delay in taking 
: sere are times—pardon 


shall take place—— 


me for speaking thus frankly—when I 
tremble from head to foot lest my 
father should discover the secret of 
my love—our stolen interviews—” 

“ Wave patience, sweet Octavia, for 
a few weeks longer,” said the Prince: 
“and theu-——” 

‘A few weeks |’? she repeated, ina 
tone of almost anguished disappoint> 
ment. ‘Ob! wherefore this Jong in- 
terval 2 

“Itis absolutely necessary that I 
should settle certain family affairs, 
my beloved Octavia,” interrupted his 
Royal Highness—"“ before I can pre- 
sent myself at your abode. Be assur- 
ed, however, that no farther delay 


” 


“ Bat, in the meantime, what is to 
prevent you forming the acquaintance 
of my father P‘ asked Octavia, an in- 
distinct doubt of her lover’s sincerity— 
a doubt faint as the hue which the red 
rose-leaf throws upon the marble— 
agitating her mind fora moment, but 
softly and slightly as the flower waves 
inthe still air; then, ashamed and 
angry at herself for having allowed 
such asuspicion to flash across her 
mind even for an instant, she hasten- 
ed to observe, ‘‘I believe all you tell 
me, dearest George—I have the utmost 
confidence in your love and ip your 
honour: but, oh | you will render me 
completely happy—you will make me 
the most joyous being on the face of 
the earth—if you will only grant my 
request, and seek an introduction to 
my father.” 

The Prince was troubled by these 
words in which there was an appealing 
earnestness showing that Octavia was 
accustomed to reflect upon the delay 
which he interposed in becoming a 
visitor at Mr. Clarendon’s dwelling 
upon the usual terms of acquaintance- 
ship prior to assuming the more deci- 
sive part of a suitor for the hand of that 
gentleman’s elder daughter; and when 
he coupled this anxiety on her side 
with the affair of the portrait, he dread- 
ed lest the most trivial incident or 
the slightest casualty should lead toa 
discovery of his princely rank. 

“ You are silent, my beloved—you 
appear to be vexed with me for having 
spoken so frankly ona subject which 
nearly and closely concerns my happi- 
ness?” exclaimed Octavia, with a sweet: 
ness of tone and manner that was 
charmingly seductive though unaffec- 
tedly natural. “Oh!I am certain 
that you cannot be offended with me, 
George ! Remember that [have refus- 
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ed you no proof of my ardent and 
eternal affection; and you surely will 
not deny me this easily accomplished 
testimony Of yourown, You say that 
you have family affairs to settle: but 
they cannot prevent you from form- 
ing new acquaintances, if you you will, 
Even supposing that your relations 
should object to your union with me, 
they would not suspect that you en- 
tertained the idea of such an alliance 
from the simple fact of obtaining an 
introduction to our house. Besides, 
dear George, the time mustcome when 
you will accomplishyour solemn vows 
your sacred pledges——” 

“Can you doubt it, my beloved ?” 
exclaimed the Prince, scarcely know- 
ing how to reply to a series Of argu- 
ments which were incontrovertible. 
“ Do not question me for the present, 
I implore you: in a few weeks you will 
cease to have occasion for annoyance 
on this head, In love there must be a 
blind confidence—an implicit faith—a 
full reliance ;—or else itis nota sin- 
cere and deeply rooted affection.” 

“Do you fora moment doubt my 
love!” murmured Octavia, the tears, 
starting forth upon ber long lashes, 
“ Oh ! it were cruel, indeed, to suspect 
the intensity of that devotion—that 
worship which [experience towards 
you. For do you know, George, that 
if you were to prove faithless to me, I 
should go mad—or else [ should end 
my days in suicide ? I could not sur- 
vive the loss of your love; it is the 
air which [ breathe—it seems to have 
absorbed all other ties that bound me 
to existence ere I knew the happiness 
of thus loving and being beloved. And 
I will tell you what a strange—what a 
dreadful dream I had the other night: 
indeed, it was on the very night fol- 
lowing the day on which I procured 
the portrait that I call yours. On re- 
tiring to my chamber, and after Pau- 
line was asleep, I sat up for an hour 
contemplating that picture, and com- 
paring all its lineaments with your 
own: for your image is so faithfully and 
accurately impressed upon my mind, 
that Isee you before me, even when 
we are separated, as plainly as I behold 
younow. Well, having studied that 
protrait until its lips appeared to smile 
at me and itseyes to look love to mine. 
I retired to rest. Sleep came upon me; 
and then methought that I was seated 
with youina delicicus arbour. lt wes 
the spring-time; the blossoms fed the 
air with their fragrance—the heavens 
were of cloudless blue and stainlessly 
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sunny—and the birds carolled in their 
verdant retreats. We sat gazing upon 
each other in silence—our luoks speak- 
ing more eloquently than Our words 
could have done, Oh! thus far the 
dream was élysian: my soul was bathed 
in happiness ineffable. But sudden- 
ly a gorgeous train of nobles and 
brilliantly dressed ladies appeared in 
sight; and starting from your seat— 
tearing yourself from my arms—you 
hurried towards the procession, as if 
tocOmmand that it should pass on 
without recognising you. Buta name 
was spoken by sorme voice—and that 
name was the Prince of Wales. The 
sickness of death came over me—and 
I fainted. When I returned to consci- 
Ouscess I fancied that utter darkness 
had closed in around me, Rising from 
the cold ground to which | had fallen 
I groped my way amidst deasely in- 
terwoven shrubs and thickly growing 
trees, the dew from the foliage mois- 
tening all my garments and damping 
my hair which I believed to be stream- 
ing wildly and dishevelled over my 
shoulders. Suddenly I saw a light in 
the distance ; I advanced towards it ; 
every imstant it grew stronger and 
stronger, until a glorious blaze of 
lustre owed from the open portals of 
a church. Impelled by that strange 
influence which hurries us On in our 
dreams, and which, indeed, sometimes 
prompts us in our actions when we are 
awake, I entered the sacred edifice. 
With trembling steps, and an appall- 
ing presentiment of evil lying like a 
weight of lead upon my heart, I 
approached the altar, around which I 
beheld assembied that gorgeous train 
of nobles and ladies whom I had seen 
in the earlier portion of my vision. 
But one form stood out in proud con- 
trast from all the rest; and that form 
was thine, my George. But scarcely 
had my eyes settled upon you, when 
the solemn voice of the clergyman 
bestowed the nuptial blessing upon 
yourself and alady whose hand you 
held in your own, A rending shriek 
escaped my lips—and I awoke. Nor 
was that shriek a part of the dream— 
but a real expression of indescribable 
anguish; for Pauline had been awaken- 
ed by it—and, seriously alarmed, 
she inquired what was the matter. I 
soothed her apprehensions on mv 
account by telling her that I had ex- 
perieoced a horrible dream, but the 
nature of which Idid not unfold to 
her, For the remainder of the night 
my feverish brow pressed a sleepless 
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pillow; and never—never was the 
dawn of morning more welcome. Ohl 
this dream has haunted me oftentimes 
since—yes, a hundred times during 
the few days which have elapsed since 
it Occurred.” ave . 
“But you put no faith in idle vi- 
sions, my beloved?” said the Prince, 
more profoundly troubled than before 
atthe strange narrative which had 
come from Octavia’s lips, and which 
he would have interrupted more than 
once during the recital, had he not 
been enhanced by the species of fear- 
ful and prophetic interest wherewith it 
was invested. “ Such a dream is easily 
accounted for, dearest,” he continued 
“ you had been gazing on a portrait in 
which you traced a resemblance to me 
—it was the predominant idea in your 
mind when sleep fell upon your eyes— 
and your imagination wreathed a host 
of wind and romantic fancies into the 
vivid and strongly-eoloured texture of 
a vision.” 
“Oh! Iam well aware that this is 
the true mode to account for it,” ex- 
claimed Octavia: ‘* but it was not the 
less painful at the time—and the 
frequent trains of melancholy thought 
which its remembrance engenders, 
distress me Occasionally more than I 
could possibly make you understand.” 
“ Of what nature are those thoughts, 
my beloved ?” inquired the Prince, 
determined to probe the young lady’s 
mind to the very bottom, since the 
discourse had turned on this subject ; 
and, moreover, he felt that he was 
already standing on the verge of an 
abyss. 
“You will only chide me if I give 
you the explanation you desire, dear 
George,” said Octavia, casting a timid 
look upon her royal lover. 
“ No—on the contrary, I wish you 
to be frank and explicit, my angel,” 
returned the Prince: “for it is my 
duty and my desire to tranquillise all 
your misgivings,’ he added insidi- 
ously. 
“Misgivings: Oh ! I have none when 
with you,” cried the lovely creature, 
pressing her lips upon his cheek. “ But 
you ask me for an explanation of those 
thoughts which my dream has left be- 
. hind, and which steal upon me at times 
in spite of every effort which I make 
to throw them off. For, when alone, or 
if at all dispirited, I find myself giving 
way to sad misgivings, akin to that 
vision, and which cause me infinite 
torture. I refiect that if you are in- 
deca Other than you have represented 
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yourself—if the portrait should prove 
to be so perfect a resemblance of you; 
because you are its real original—and 
if I have surrendered up my heart, 
and what is more—my honour—to the 
hair-apparent to the throne of these 
realms.—Oh! then madness or suicide 
would be the result. For innocence, 
isa balm even tothe aching heart; 
but that anodyne would not be mine ; 
On occasions, my thoughts are con- 
tinued in another strain ;—and instead 
of foreseeing madness Or suicide as the 
crowning catastrophe, it appears to me 
as if all my love would turn tothe 
bitterest hate, and that I would even 
throw myself at the feet of the King 
and demand justice against his son, 
my seducer! But, when I succeed in 
arousing my mind from these most 
painful reveries, lam so ashamed—so 
vexed—so angry at having given way 
to speculations so wild and suspicions 
so injurious my beloved George, to 
you, that I am thrown into a perfect 
fever of excitement: and the blood 
circulates like lightning in my veins— 
my ears tingle-my tongue grows parch- 
ed—my temples throb—my eye: balls 
burn ; And now you will pardon me; 
my George, for having thus frankly 
unbosomed myself to you; —and you 
will cease to be astonished if I still 
urge my prayer that you will lose no 
time in obtaining from some mutual 
friend an introduction to my father.” 
“* You know not how profoundly I 
am afflicted, my beloved Octavia,” 
said the Prince, with bis most melting 
tone and soothing manner, “ by all 
you have told me this evening. The 
idea that I can possibly be any other 
than your own George Harley, is of 
course too ridiculous to need any pro- 
testation On my part. But that you 
should give way to such desponding 
thoughts at one time, and to such 
maddening reflections at another,— 
this it is that so deeply grieves me. 
Now, my adored girl,” he exclaimed, 
in an impassioned tone, “I beseech 
you by that love which you bear for 
me—by that love which I entertain for 
you.—by all our past happiness and 
future hopes, Octavia,—do I conjure 
you to place unlimited confidence in 
me. lask but a delay of six weeks: at 
the end of that time I will give you 
such reasons for my conduct as shall 
make you regret that you even for an 
instant mistrusted my sincerity. What 
those reasons are | cannot—must not 
—will not at present explain——” 
“Oh! your anger would kill me!” 
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exclaimed the yielding and tender 
Octavia, flinging herself upon her 
lover’s breast and weeping profusely, 
“ Wes—I will grant the delay which 
you have demanded——-My God! I 
have no alternative——-And now kiss 
me—tell me that you are no longer 
chagrined with me: for, oh! your 
love has become so necessary to my 
happiness—it is a part of my very 
life I” 

“ Yes—I will kiss away those tears, 
my angel |” said the Prince, straining 
her in his arms, 


CHAPTER LXV. 
THE MILLINER’S PARLOUR, 


We must now returnto Mrs. Brace’s 
parlour, into which Lord Florimel was 
introduced by Harriet, the lady’s 
maid, a few minutes after the Prince 
of Wales had quitted itto join the 
lovely Octavia in another apartment. 

“This isa pleasure which | little 
expected, my dear Gabriel,” exclaimed 
the milliner,—" the promise you sent 
mein reply tomy note, having re- 
mained unfulfilled for several days.” 

* I wish to God the note had never 
been sent to meat all!” cried Flori- 
mel throwing himself with an un- 
feigned air of vexation upon a seat. 

“ What can you mean?” demanded 
Mrs. Brace. “ Was not the bearer a 
truly divine creature ?” 

“And it is precisely because a divine 
creature was the bearer of the letter 
that I am half-maddened by the re- 
sult,” returned Florimel, 

“Indeed!” ejaculated the milliner, 
now recalling to mind the little in- 
cident which had occurred in respect 
to the charming daughters of Mr. 
Clarendon and Camilla Morton. 

“I amdriven to desperation,’ re- 
sumed Flormel. Octavia and Pauline 
were passing my house when your 
beautiful messenger came out—and all 
kinds of detrimental suspicions have 
been the consequence, If you had sent 
an old hag of sixty there would have 
been no harm: but to make that sylph- 
like creature the bearer of your note 
—a heavenly beizg who appears to be 
in mourning for the deaths her fine 
eyes have inflicted ——” 

She isindeed angelic,” observed 
Mrs. Brace. 

“ Angelic!” repeated Florimel: “I 

must admit that all possible ideas of 


female loveliness are realised and 
combined in her person—my own 
Pauline being left out of the question. 
But Pauline is as cruel as she is 
beautiful. Only conceive my astonish- 
ment—my grief—my despair, when, 
a few hours after your messenger had 
called—and just as I was about to pay 
a visit to Mr. Clarendon’s house in 
Cavendish Square—a note came from 
Pauline, upbraiding me with my per- 
fidy—explaining the reason of her 
anger—and begging that everything 
might be considered at an end with 
us. 

“And can you not console yourself 
for the loss of Pauline, by the possses- 
sion of Camilla?” asked Mrs. Brace. 

Ifso, I promise you that the sweet 
girl shall become your conquest-——’” 

‘I dare not think of it!” interrupted 
Florimel, almost savagely. “ And yet 
when I refiect that Pauline has not 
even condescended to notice the ex- 
planatory letters which I have sent her, 
and that she has refused to see me 
nen called 

“This is a cruelty surpassing a 
ever heard of,” said Mren Braces oa 
would bring the haughty beauty to 
her senses if you were to give hera 
rival in reality.” 

“Iam so grieved—so vexed, that I 
know not howto act,” exclaimed the 
young nobleman, “The truthis, as I 
have already assured you, that Ilove 
Pauline—worship—adore her-——” 

“But you are not to be made the 
butt of her caprices and whims,” in- 
terrupted Mrs. Brace, “Come, my dear 
Gabriel—manifest an independent 
spirit.” 

“ You seem most anxious that I 
should become the bidder in the market 
for this charming flower—this beau- 
teous Camilla I? cried Florimel, ina 
tone of impatience: and yet he had 
not the moral courage to put an end to 
the discourse, or fly away fromthe 
sphere of temptation. “But the truth 
is, my dear friend,” he continued 
hastily, “that young creature has only 
recently lost her parents—she is still 
in mourning for them—and it would 
be a scandal and a shame to wrong 
her. No—I could not do it—I could not 
do it!” he added emphatically, his 
better feeling obtaining the mastery 
over his mind, 

‘It would not be the first orphan 
whom you had seduced, Florimel,” 
said Mrs. Brace. 

“No; unfortunately. But will not 
be tempted |” he exclaimed abruptly, 
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At this moment the door opened, and 
Camilla Morton entered the room, to 
make some inquiry of Mrs. Brace res- 
pecting a piece of work on which she 
was engaged ; but, the instant sbe be- 
held that her mistress was not alone, 
she murmured a rapid apology 
for the intrusion, and -was about to 
withdraw. ‘ 

“Do not go away, my dear child,” 
said the milliner, in that kind and 

motherly tone which she was in the 
habit of assuming towards her young 
ladies especially to those who had not 
as yet fallen in the meshes of seduc- 
tion: “that is Lord Florimel—that 
good nobleman to whom you took a 
letter for me the other day, and who 
has called to liquidate the demands, 
which I had upon his extravagant 
cousin. Now. my love, what is it you 
want to know?” 

Camilla advanced with modest 
timidity holding in her hand the piece 
of work; and displaying it to her 
mistress, she put sundry queries, 
which Mrs. Brace took as long time to 
answer as possible. Indeed she elabor- 
ated her instructions so much that she 
succeeded in detaining the young 
girl upwards of five minutes in the 
room—during which interval Lord 
Florimel could not take his eyes off 
her. For her mourning garb rendered 
her so sweetly interesting and set off 
to such advantage the beauty of ber 
complexion, that the nobleman felt all 
his good resolves thawing within him 
and all his grosser passions as rapidly 
excited. 

When Camilla quitted the room, 
followed by the enraptured looks of 
Florimel,—she herself, however, not 
observing the intentness of his gaze, 
—Mrs. Brace said, with one of her 
most fascinating and archest smiles, 
* Is she not perfect?” 

“Ravishing l” exclaimed the young 
nobleman, unable to subdue his en- 
thusiasm. “If I did not love Pauline 
I could not love Camilla.” 

“And you will love her all the 
same,’ said the milliner. “Next 
Sunday evening you will sup with me; 
Camilla alone shall be present with 
us. In the meantime—for this is only 
Monday—I shall have leisure to insi- 
nuate into her mind all those little 

praises concerning you which praises 
produce so great an effect upon young 
persons.” 
T “No—no—I will not come!’ eja- 
culated Florimel. 
{There can at all events be no harm 
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in your passing an agreeable evening 
urged Mrs. Brace. 

“Well, well—I will think of it—] 
willlet you know to-morrow,” said 
Gabriel; and hastily shaking the milli- 
ner’s hand, he took an abrupt depar- 
ture. 

“That matterisas good as settled 
murmured Mrs. Brace to herself as the — 
door closed behind the retreating 
form of the young nobleman. “Camilla 
will be worth a thousand guineas to 
me in the very first instance.” 

Scarcely had the unprincipled—sel- | 
fish—heartless woman made this res 
flection, when Harriet again entered, 
ushering in Mrs. Liadley, the old mid- 
wife of Fore Street, Lambeth. The 
servant immediately withdrew; and 
the harridan paid her respects to Mrs, 
Brace, glancing however suspici- 
ously around the room to assure her- 
selt, with her habitual caution, that no 
listener was near. 

“ What brings you hither, my good 
friend?” inquired Mrs. Brace.” 

“ Hush I—not so loud ;—wails have 
ears |!” murmured the midwife, speak- 
ing ina low whisper, and placing a 
long lean finger to her lip. “That 
dear girl, Caroline Walters——” 

“ Ah! what—already ?” ejaculated 
the milliner, bending forward in an 
attitude of earnest attention. 

‘‘Hush—a miscarriage |” said the 
old woman who, having by this time 
put on her spectacles with the great 
circular glasses, fixed her small dark 
reptile-like eyes through them upon 
the countenance of Mrs. Brace. “ Yes 
—a miscarriage——” 

“ Well—that is a matter for rejoic- 
ing,” observed the milliner. “ But how 
is she ?” 

“Somewhat excited—irritable—and 
nervous,” was the answer. “When 
the pains first took her, she insisted 
upon having a surgeon—and she grew 
quite violent because I remonstrated 
with her. I was therefore compelle 
to yield to her request; and she be- 
came comparatively tranquil. When 
the babe was born, and the doctor 
pronounced it to be dead, she insisted 
on seeing it; and weak and suffering 
as she was, such a terrible expression 
swept over her countenance thati 
I were to live for a thousand years 
could not forget it. But—hush ! what 
noise was that?” demanded the mid- 
wife, with startled manner and in 4 
hurried whisper. 

“ Nothing, nothing: 
the street,” returned the 
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milliner, 
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“ But this expression of countenance 
3 

“Wasof the darkest—most fiend- 
like malignity,” added the old woman. 
“ I could not have supposed that such 
a young creature was susceptible of 
such a hellish passion as that which 
alone could have produced such a 
look. But then, as she herself has told 
me, Spanish blood circulates in her 
veins.” 

‘And what can this fact have to do 
with the demouiac expression that 
her features suddenly assumed ?” de- 
manded Mrs, Brace. 

“Vengeance upon her seducer |— 
vengeance on the father of that still- 
born babe !” replied Mrs. Lindley. in 
aso low a tone that her words would 
not have been audible were they in 
the least degree less emphatic. “I 
am accustomed to read tbe soul 
through the index of the countenance 
and never was a feeling more elo- 
quently—more intelligibly—or more 
fearfully expressed upon human line- 
aments.” 

“ You surprise—grieve—alarm me,” 
said Mrs. Brace. “But perhaps it was 
the effectof a sudden paroxysm of 
pain——” 

“WNo:I can easily distinguish be- 
tween physical anguish and the work- 
ings of the: mind,” interrupted Mrs. 
Lindley. So struck was I by the in- 
cident which I have mentioned, that 
I determined or call and communicate 
ic to you by word of mouth ; otherwise 
I should have merely announced the 
accouchement of Miss Walters, by 
means of a letter. But believe me, my 
dear madam,” added the midwife im- 
pressively,—”’ believe me, I say, that 
this young girl miditates some scheme 
of infernal vengeance against her 
suducer ; and sucha proceeding might 
lead to an exposure of all the circum- 
stances of the case, whatever they may 
be 19) 

“Yes—yes: I comprehend you,” 
said Mrs. Brace, nervously ; “and that 
exposure would perhaps involve the 
mention of my name in a manner ex- 
tremely prejudicial to my establish- 
ment.” i 

“ That is precisely what I foresaw, 
Observed the midwife ; “ and therefore 
I resolved to call and give you due 
warning of the vindictive sentiments 
which Miss Walters cherishes towards 
her seducer.” 

“Itake it very kind of you, my good 
friend—lam infinitely obliged to you,” 
exclaimed the milliner. “In the course 


of the week I will call and see Caroline 
—and I shall be able to tranquillise 
her. If not. I must get her sent down 
intothe country the moment she is 
well enough to leave your house.” 

“That would be by far the best 
plan,” said Mrs. Lindley ; “or else,” 
she added after a short pause, “out of 
the country altogether.” 

Something of the kind, decidedly,” 
returned the milliner. “By the bye 
Rachel Forrester will have to pay you 
another visitin the course of two or 
three weeks, You remember that I 
hinted something of this effect at the 
time whenI introduced Caroline 
Walters to your establishment.” 

“I never forget any matter of busi- 
ness, my dear madam,” said the mid- 
wife, suffering her features to relax 
into a smile, which was however grim 
and repulsive enough. 

She then rose and took her depar- 
ture, 

It being now the hour when supper 
wasservedup in the young ladies’ 
room, Mrs, Brace repaired thither to 
preside at.the table ; and it was eleven 
9’clock when she returned to her own 
private parlour. The Prince of Wales 
was waiting for her there, Octavia 
Clarendon having left him a few 
rninutes previously. 

“ The evils which you presaged just 
now, my dear friend,” he said, speak- 
ing im an agitated manner, “are 
already developing themselves. Octa- 
via has obtained my portrait, in which 
she discovers a marvellous likeness to 
Mr, Harley, And no wonder, indeed | 
But she has likewise had dreams which 
have left strange thoughts behind; 
and the faintest whisper—the slightest 
incident will cause the whole fatal 
truth to flash her comprehension.” 

“ She has told you all this?” said 
Mrs. Brace, seriously alarmed. 

“ Yer—and in the most artless man- 
ner possible, ”? returned the Prince. 

‘* Then wherefore did you not seize 
the opportunity to break to her gradu- 
ally who you really are——” 

“ Because it is in the nature of man 
to put off the hour of evil or of danger 
as long as possible,” interrupted his 
Royal Highness; “and because she 
frightened me by certain observations 
which she made.” 

“ And those observations?” said the 
milliner inquiringly. j 

“Were to the effect that if I deceiv- 
ed her, she would throw herself at the 
feet of the King aud demand justicel’’ 
responded the Prince, in a low and 
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solemn tone. “The danger is most 
serious— most menacing ! It would be 
as much as all my prospects of wear- 
ing the crown are worth——”" 

Ves: exposure would be terrible— 
ruinous!” said Mrs. Brace, in a 

ing manner. 

me fave managed to obtain a delay 
of six weeks before the time when [ 
have solemnly pledged myself to pro- 
cure an introduction to ber father,’ 
continued the Prince: “we have there- 
fore ample leisure to decide upon some 
expedient. But if inthe interval she 
should happen to see me in my carri- 
age——however,” he exclaimed sud- 
denly interrupting himself, “ we must 
leave it to the chapter of accidents. If 
there’s an exposure, we can’t help it; 
and if there be none, sO much the 
better.” 

Having thus endeavoured to console 
and reassure himself, his Royal High- 
ness put on his cloak and hat and 


took his departure. 


—— 


CHAPTER LXVI. 
THE “SUBJECT.” 


It was midnight; and Mr. Thurston 
was seated by the fire in his surgery, 
reading a medical book, 

He referred to his watch and found 
that it was twelve o’clock precisely. 

A dead silence prevailed throughout 
the dwelling ;out in a few moments 
it was broken by the tinkling of the 
bell which hung in that room, 

The surgeon startled from his seat 
—threw the volume upon the table— 
and, opening the door leading into 
the yard, hastened to unfasten the 
gate communicating with the stables. 

Two men instantly entered the pre- 
mises, carrying some heavy and sinis- 
ter-looking object between them, and 

as the pale beams of a sickly moon 
flickered on their repulsive counte- 
nmance,a cold shudder passed even 
through the frame of the phlegmatic, 
selfish, and usually imperturbable 
Thurston, 

“ Punctual you see, sir, as clock- 
work,” whispered the Buzgloak. 

“ This way—quick !” said Thurston ; 
and the two men followed him into 
the surgery, On the floor of which they 
threw their burthen heavily. 

It was something long and supple, en- 


closed in a large sack ! 


Swe have already stated, -ina previ- 
“QWs chapter, that there were%three 
doors tothe surgery,—one communi- 
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cating with the consùlting' parlour, the | 


second with the yard, and the third 
with an apartment of which we pro- 
mised to give further details. 

Throwing Open the door of this 
apartment, and leading the way with 
alight in his hand, Mr. Thurston bade 
the two men follow him with their 
burthen. 

The room thus entered was small 
and nearly naked in respect to furni- 


ture. Along dissecting table—~a pail | 


to catch the fluid which fowed froma 
corpse when opened—a robe suspend- 
ed to a pulley fixed to the ceiling and 
used to raise the head of the *'subject” 
as high as the purpose of the experi- 
mentalist might require—and several 
anatomical instruments scattered about 
upon the table,—these were the princi- 
pal features of the place. A dark green 
curtain covered the window which was 
protected by iron bars: and the floor 
was strewn with coarse red sand, 
Miles the Buzgloak and Dick the 
Tramper carried their burthen into 
this apartment ; and while one retain- 
ed a tight hold of the bottom of the 
sack, the other, removing acord which 
closed the mouth, proceeded to drag 
forth itscontents,. A human head ap- 
peared—then the upper part of a man’s 
body—and, the sack being abruptly 
drawn away, the entire form was ex- 


posed to view, dressed in the garments ~ 


which it had on when cut down from 
the fatal beam in front of Newgate | 

For “the subject” tbus purchased 
by the surgeon was Ramsey the forger; 
anda portion of the halter still en- 
circled his nack ! 

“ The countenance wasas colourless 
as Parian marble—but neither distort- 
ed nor hideous. All the convulsive 
workings which are inseparable from 
so violent a death as that of strangu- 
jation by the accursed cord, seemed to 
have subsided, by the subsequent re- 
laxation of the features, into that calm 
and sleep-like placidity which follows 
an easy and natural dissolution. The 
eyes were closed—the long dark lashes 
resting motionless upon those cheeks 
whereon nota hue nor atint of life was 
left: the mouth was partially open— 
the fine teeth gleaming between the 
pale lips. Over the brow fell curls of 
black hair, soft and silky as that ofa 


woman; and it was easy to perceive | 


that ere this countenance lost the 
animation of vitality, it must have 
been pre-eminently handsome and we 
calculated to make an impression of 
the heart of a susceptible lady. 
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“Well—what d’ye think of this here 
stiff’un?” demanded Miles the Buz- 
gloak of the surgeon. 

“ Stifffun be damned |” ejaculated 
Dick the Tramper. “It’s aslimp and 
yielding as a young babby; and a more 
lovelier corpse I never set eyes on, 
It’s quite a pleasure anda recreation 
like to surwey such a specimen of 
dead natur’—for I s’pose I may call it 
in that there manner,” 

“I'm blowed if you ain’ getting 
sentimental over it, Dick,” said the 
Buzgloak, casting a look of deep 
disgust upon his comrade. 

“And the sooner you place the body 
upon that table, the better I shall be 
pleased,” exclaimed the surgeon, with 
an imperious motion of the hand. 

“Heave him up, Miles,” said the 
Tramper; and the subject was 
speedily stretched at full length on the 
dissecting-board, its head resting on 
the elevated part at one extremity, 

Mr. Thurston then conducted the 
two men back into the surgery, where 
he counted down the stipulated sum, 

“ All right!” said the Buzgloak, 
taking up the coin. “At any future 
time, sir, we shall be glad of your 
orders as heretofore. You must admit 
that we did the thing well in this here 
instance—togging ourselves off spruce, 
and going to the Sheriffs as if we was 


Ramsey’s most particular buzzim 
friends———” 
“And imploring that the body 


might be given up to us to receive 
decent burial,” added the Tramper. 

““Ah! it was finely managed—and 
no mistake,” continued Miles. White 
cambric fogles up to our eyes—a 
precious snivelling look about us—a 
few holler groans——” 

“Ihave no doubt you played your 
part to perfection,” interrupted Mr. 
Thurston. ‘Good night to you both,” 
he added, with that abruptness which 
unmistakably told the two men he 
would rather have their room than 
their company. 7 

They accordingly took their depar- 
ture; and Mr. Thurston returned to 
the dissecting-chamber. 

Holding the candle in his hand, he 
approached the table: but suddenly 
he started—and though naturally 
courageous. as wellas utterly devoid 
of supersitious belief, he staggered 
back a few paces, as the light was 
reflected in something shining on the 
face of the form stretched upon that 
table, 

A second glance convinced the 
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surgeon that Ramsey’s eyes were open; 
and at the same instant that this cer- 
tainty flashed to his mind, the hanged 
man moved his head slowly round. 

_ Thurston’s terror—even if the feel- 
ing deserved so emphatic a name— 
was Only momentary ; and rushing up 
to the dissecting board, whereon he 
Placed the light, he examined Ram- 
sey’s countenance with earnest atten- 
tion fora few instants. Yes—he was 
alive: and the surgeon hastened to 
remove the cord from his throat : then 
haviog procured some restoratives 
from the pharmacy he adplied them 
with such good effect that the criminal 
speedily revived. J 

But as he lay gasping with the 
efforts made by the expanding lungs 
to resume their functions, it suddenly 
struck Thurston that he was now 
placed in a most painful position. 
What was he to do withthe man, 
should he completely recover? To 
hand him up again to justice were 
impossible: for such a step would 
render himself liable to the penalties 
of the law for having suborned indivi- 
duals to obtain possession of the body 
by false and illegitimate means. To 
turn him adrift into the streets was an 
act from which even the selfish mind 
of the surgeon revolted :—and to keep 
him for any length of time at the 
house was dangerous as wellas being 
Tepugnant to his feelings. 

These reflections swept through the 
brain of Thurston ashe stood by the 
side ofthe table, watching the spas- 
modic writhings which shook the 
strong frame of the man who was 
throwing off the coils of death :—and 
now consciousness slowly, slowly 
dawned in upon Ramsey’s soul—but 
only asa feeble lamp, taken into a 
charnel-house, gradually and one by 
one lights up the horrors of the place. 

First he remembered that he had 
been doomed to die: next his imagi- 
nation showed him the terrible 
paraphernalia of the scaffold—the 
black beams—the countless crowds 
around; then the death-knell seemed 
again to be tolling in his ears, and his 
fancy revived the funeral service as it 
was drowned forth by the Ordinary,— 
and lastly there was the fall of the 
fatal drop, followed by the tremendous 
jerk experienced at the throat, and the 
gush Of blood, hot as fire, up into the 
burning, bursting brain. 

Ohi how agonising was the spasm 
which shookthe criminal from the 
hair of his head to the soles of his feet 
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as the slow operation of a languidly 
reviving consciousness brought his 
memory down to this appalling catas- 
trophe ;—and a hollow moan of an- 
guish burst from bis lips. Then closing 
his eyes, he seemed to exert all his 
powers to steady, collect, and settle 
his thoughts—so that he might assure 
himself bow much was a horrible 
dream and how much wasa hideous 
reality. 

At length, slowly raising his heavy 
lids again, he fixed his looks search- 
ingly upon the countenance of the 
medical man; and thence his eyes, 
wandered round the room, as if he 
were unable to comprehend where 
he was or what phase of existence, 
mortal or eternal, had succeeded the 
agonies produced by the fall of the 


drop. 

But suddenly a light flashed upon 
his mind; andthe convulsion which 
it caused him to experience unlocked 
his tongue. 

“You are a surgeon,” he said, in 
a faint voice:—~and then his eyes 
were fixed beseechingly upon him to 
whom those words were addressed. 

“Ves: but tranquillise yourself,” an- 
swered Thurston: “I will not betray 
you,” 

A feeble smile moved the lips of 
Ramsey asthis assurance fell upon his 
ear; and Thurston, lifting the still 
powerless wretch from the table car- 
ried him into the surgery, where he 
placed him in an arm-chair before the 
cheerful fre that was still blazing in the 
grate. He next administered some hot 
brandy-and-water; and in another 
half-hour the criminal was resuscitated 
beyond all danger of a relapse. 

a “ I will now tell you,” said Thurston, 
how I propose to act with regard to 
you. Asa matter of course I know 
who you are and all about you: but 
prudence requires that you should not 
know who I am or whereabouts in Lon- 
don this dwelling is situated. It will 
be impossible to remove you hence 
for some hours: you will therefore 
occupy abed beneath my roof until 
to-morrow Dight-during which inter- 
val you will be comparatively restored 
to strength. I willthen adopt measures 
to place you in a condition of 
security and beyond the reach of 
danger.” 
i With tears streaming from his eyes 
did Ramsey pour forth his soul in 
iratitude to the surgeon who was thus 
—though rather in obedi- 
ity than to his own free 
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will—the first generous action which 
had ever characterised his life. 

Circumstances now absolutely re- 
quired that Mrs. Thurston should be 
made acquainted with what had occur- 
red. She knew that her husband ex- 
pected a subject that night ; and it 
was not, therefore, very difficult to 
break the truth to her. For it would 
have been immpossible for the surgeon 
to lodge Ramsey in any bed-room 
without her knowledge ; and her con- 
nivance was also necessary to prevent 
the domestics from suspecting that a 
guest was in the house under circum- 
stances so mysterious as to lead them 
to hazard all kinds of disagreeable 
conjectures. 

He accordingly informed Ramsey of 
the necessity which compelled him to 
make a confidant of his wife; and he 
quitted the surgery to seek her cham- 
ber for that purpose. 

But scarcely had the door closed 
behind bhim, when a thousand wild and 
terrible ideas rushed to the imagi- 
nation of the unhappy man whom he 
left seated in the arm-chair. 

Was the alleged reason for the 
surgeon’s absense merely a pretext to 
lull suspicion while he went out to 
fetch a constable ?—did the medical 
practitioner iutend to consign him back 
again to the grasp of justice ?—should 
he have to mount the scaffold a second 
time ? Oh! the thoughts were agonis= 
ing—excruciating ; and every instant 
they acquired a deeper and stronger 
hold upon the miserable wretch’s mind, 
enfeebled and attenuated as it was by 
the terrible phase through which his 
existence had just passed. 

It never struck him, in the horrified 
disorder of that train of reflections 
which swept across his fevered imagi- 
nation, that Thurston had no need to 
resort to subterfuge if he were playing 
a treacherous part ; but that he might 
have alarmed the house, or have easily 
bound the resusciated criminal in his 
chair until an officer was summoned. 
No—nothing of all this presented it- 
self to Ramsey’s contemplation. His 
thoughts were ina state of horrible 
whirlwind : his brain was a delirium. 

He must By—Oh ! he must fly from 
this house of an enemy—from this 
abode of a man who was about tu 
deliver him up to justice: he must fly 
—he must fly. 

Such were his frantic thoughts;—and 
despair suddenly nerved him with the 
strength to execute his purpose. Rising 
from his seat, he staggered forward a 
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few paces: then he clung tothe mantel 
for support. Again he endeavoured 
to walk—and this time his step was 
firmer. He reached the table, on which 
he leant to steady himself. The de- 
canterd brandy was there; and he 
poured a quantity down his throat; It 
seemed to circulate throughout his 
entire system: he felt that his cheeks 
were flushing—that his heart was 
palpitating more quickly—that his legs 
grew stronger under him. Glancing 
around, ke recognised the door lead- 
ing from the dissecting-room: then he 
beheld that by which Thurston had 
quitted the surgery ;—and it conse- 
quently struck him that he would try 
the third. Advancing towards it, he 
saw a cloak and a hat hanging upon 
pegs, These articles of apparel he in- 
stantly appropriated to his own use; 
and, still maddened by the excruciating 
idea that the surgeon was playing 
him false, he passed into the yard— 
entered the mews—and thence gained 
the street. 

The fresh air of the night invigorat- 
ed him: but still he walked languidly— 
like a man who goes out for the first 
time on foot after along and dan- 
gerous illness. 

Not being well acquainted with Lon- 
don, he knew not where he was; and 
his thoughts were still too much con- 
fused—or rather so harrowed by the 
horrible fears which had impelled him 
to quit the surgeon’s house—that he 
paused not to consider whither he 
should go or what he should do. He 
reflected not that he was penniless— 
destitute,— worse, ten thousand times 
worse than the grovelling beggar in 
the street: for the meanest mendicant 
dared show his face in public ;—but he 
—this man fresh from the gibbet— 
—this living proof of the executioner’s 
unskilfulness—this resuscitated sub- 
ject of the dissecting-room,—Oh ! the 
blackest night was not too dark to veil 
his countenance—to wrap his features 
in its funeral pall | 

But of these tremendous truths the 
wretched creature thought not as he 
dragged himself along with all the 
specdiwhich he was capable of exerting. 
For it was not enough to have escaped 
from the surgeon’s house: it was neces- 
sary to avoid pursuit. Such was now 
the idea that dominated his mind ;— 
and Over-taxing his feeble powers, he 
soon found that he was exhausted— 
soon felt that he was sinking ! 

He was now in a vast Square; and 
even at the late hour, lights were visi~ 
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ble through tke rich draperies of many 
windows. Strains of delicious music 
—the piano and the harp—poured 
forth their melody in sweet cadences, 
accompanied by soft voice in harmoni- 
ous modulation. Roseate. warm, and 
tender were the scenes of luxury with- 
in the mansions where pleasure thus 
prevailed: chill was the atmosphere 
without, as the wretched wanderer 
sate down on a door-step tu recruit his 
shattered energies, 

By this time the whirl of his giddy 
brain was yielding to the presence of 
graver and more collected thoughts; 
and he began to perceive how mad— 
how foolish—how imprudent he had 
been to quit the surgeon’s abode. His 
late suspicions with regard to that 
individual now appeared so ridiculous 
—so monstrously absurd—that he 
hated and loathed himself for having 
given way tothem. 

What was to be done? All the utter 
friendlessness of his position—all the 
misery upon which he had rushed 
headlong by abandoning that hospita- 
ble roof—all the perils which he was 
encountering face to face, passed like 
a hideons phantasmagorian train 
before his eyes. The cooler his imagi- 
nation grew, the stronger was the hold 
that dismay, perplexity, and horror 
took upon him. At length, after sever- 
al minutes’ fearful meditation, he 
suddenly resolved to retrace his steps 
to the medical man’s abode. 

Inspired by this idea, he raised him- 
self painfully trom the cold stones, 
and advanced languidly half round 
the square, endeavouring to recognise 
the street by which he had entered it. 
Vain attempt! So fevered was his 
imagination when proceeding thither, 
that he had taken no note of any 
particular buildings which might now 
serve him as landmarks ;—and, in 
total bewilderment, he sank down 
again at the door of a vast mansion. 

Exhausted — spirit-broken—reduced 
to despair, the wretched being fruit- 
lessly essayed to struggle against the 
death-like sensations which came Over 
him: the crushing feelings were 
stronger than his powers of resistance 
—and he fell back in a deep swoon. 

A few minutes afterwards, a splen- 
did equipage dashed up to the front 
of the dwelling. Down leapt the two 
tall footmen from bebind—the door of 
the venicle was opened—the steps 
were lowered—and the Ear! of Des= 
borough, immediately alighting, assists 
ed his charming Countess to descend 
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One of the footmen had already 
discovered Ramsey lying upon the 


steps. 
“The gentleman is not dead, my 


lord—only ina faint,” said the servant, 
in reply to a hasty question which the 
Earl put. 3 

“Then, by all means, convey him 
into the house and have him properly 
cared for,” exclaimed the noblemar ; 
while some one hastens to fetch our 
physician.” 

“We js recovering, my lord— 
slightly recovering,” Observed the 
footman, who, assisted by the other 
domestic. had raised Ramsey from 
the cold pavement. “With due de- 
ference, I do not think he will require 
the doctor. 

“Tam glad of it for his sake—pcor 
gentleman?” said Lord Desborough. 
“ He is evidently a respectable person 
—and quite a young man t00,” added 
the Earl, as the moonbeams now fell 
on Ramsey’s countenance. “ Hasten 
and lift him into the house.’ This 
command was immediately obeyed ; 
and the resuscitated convict was borne 
to a chamber in the lordly mansion. 

The Earl, having wished an affec- 
tionate good night to his beautiful 
Countess, who repaired to her own 
apartment, followed the domestics to 
the room whither they had carried the 
unhappy man. Spirits, essences, and 
other restoratives were speedily pro- 
cured: but even before they were 
applied, Ramsey had recovered suff- 
cient consciousness to enable him to 
perceive that he was in a handsome 
chamber and experiencing friendly 
treatment. Fortupately, his presence 
of mind so far accompavied the return- 
ing reason as to inspire him witha 
lively sense of the imperious necessity 
of maintaining an iron control over 
himself, as an inadvertent word would 
engender the most dangerous sus- 
picions ; and suddenly remembering 
that there must be an ominous mark about 
his neck—the fatal sign of the halter— 
he shuddered as he thought of the 
awful risk of discovery which he had 

run. 

But it luckily happened that the 
footman had deposited him in a large 
easy chair before they even unfastened 
` the collar of the cloak which he wore; 
and, asthe candles were placed ona 
high mantel, his neck though now 
exposed, was in the shade. 

Raising his eyes,and encountering 
enevolent looks of the Eart of 
porough; Ramsey murmured some 


few broken and indistinct words ex- 
pressive of thanks for the generous 
treatment which he had received. 

ʻI deserve no gratitude for perform- 
ing a simple Christian duty,” answer- 
ed the nobleman. ‘ As the Countess 
of Desborough and -myseif were 
returning home from a party, you 
were discovered ina deep swoon on 
the steps of our front door; and 
common humanity dictated the rest. I 


hope that you already feel much 
better. 
“Oh! much better, thank God |” 


exclaimed Ramsey: then, having 
understood from the Earl’s observa- 
tions who it was that had thus gener- 
ously succoured him, he added, ‘'My 
lord, it is more than a mere act of 
common humanity as the world goes 
——But to-morrrow, | will explain uy 

“Do not attempt a syllable of ex- 
planation for the present |” interrupt- 
ed the nobleman. “ Are you sufficiently 
recovered to be left alone ?—or will 
you have my own valet toassist you 
to undress and retire to repose ? 

“I am sufficiently recovered, my 
lord——”’ 

“Then good night to you sir,” said 
the Earl, in a kind tone: and, anxious 
to escape from any farther expression 
of thanks on the part of his guest, he 
quitted the apartment, followed by 
the two footmen, 


CHAPTER LXVII. 
THE RESUSCITATED. 


When Ramsey awoke ata late hour 
in the morning, he was some time be- 
fore he could so far collect his thoughts 
as to remember all that had occurred 
during the past night. 

He found himself lying in a sump- 
tuous bed: and, on putting aside the 
curtains, he perceived that he was in 
a spacious and elegant chamber, fitted 
up with every attention to the most. 
luxurious comfort. . 

No longer by sluggish degrees~—-but 
with whirlwind rapidity—the whole 
train of truths swept in unto his star- 
tled soul ;—and remembering that the 
accursed mark must be upon his neck 
--a mark which perhaps would linger 
there for many days to come—he 
hurriedly raised his hand to the collar 
of his shirt, It was just as he had dis- 
posed it on retiring to rest ; and more- 
over, he recollected that he had 
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fastened the door in order to prevent 
any one from entering the room and 
observing him while he slept. 

Tranquillised by a conviction of 
security at least for the present, the 
resusciated criminal was enabled to 
reflect with calmness upon his posi- 
tion. 

He wasina house where he had 
received and was still enjoying the 
most generous hospitality: but it 
would be necessary to volunteer some 
explanation regarding himself, A 
tale must be invented—a name must 
be assumed. These were not difficult 
matters with one who had grown so in- 
jured to duplicity and deception as 
Ramsey; and in avery short time 


he had a plausible history ready 
to narrate when occasion should 
demand. 


The time-piece upon the mantel 
showed him that it was eleven o’clock; 
and the light of day streaming through 
the window-curtains made him aware 
that it was the forenoon. 

Rising from his bed he unlocked 
the door ; having done which, he re- 
tired to his couch again. For he not 
Only felt weak and feeble still—but it 
likewise suited his purpose to represent 
himself to be so much exhausted as to 
afford an apology for remaining at the 
Earl of Desborough’s mansion at least 
until night-fall. Nevertkeless, it was 
equally requisite, on the Other hand, 
that he should not appear so unwell as 
to induce the Earl to send for a medi- 
cal man;inasmuch as some accident 
might reveal the fatal mark on his neck 
to the keen eye of professional ex- 
perience. 

Shortly after eleven some one 
knocked at the door and Ramsey in- 
vited the person to enter. A footman 
made his appearance, with the compli- 
ments of the Earl, who was anxious to 
know how his guest had slept and how 
he felt. 

“Present my most grateful thanks to 
your noble master,” said the resusci- 
tated, “and inform him that J am con- 
siderably better; but that, with his 
lordship’s permission, I will repose my- 
self for a few hours longer.” 3 

The domestic bowed and retired ; 
and shortly afterwards another servant 
entered the room, bearing a massive 
silver tray, on which were spread the 
materials for a luxurious breakfast. 

When again left alone, Ramsey did 
justice to the meal ; and he shuddered 
as he reflected that the last time food 
had passed his lips was within an hour 


of the fatal eight o'clock when he had 
ascended the steps leading the scaffold! 

Shortly after he had finished his 
breakfast, the resusciated received a 
visit from the Earl of Desborough, who 
shook him kindly by the hand, and 
expressed the joy which he experienc: 
ed on G&nding him in so improved a 
condition, For the nobleman had 
perceived at the first glance by Ram- 
sey’s air and demeanour that he was a 
gentleman—an impression which was 
speedily afterwards confirmed by the 
few words which had fallen from his 
lips when he was conveyed to that 
chamber as already detailed. The 
Earl therefore treated him with a 
suitable courtesy ; and, taking a chair 
near the bed side, he said, “ I beg that 
you willl make my house your home 
until your full and complete recovery; 
and if you wish to communicate with 
your friends, my servants are at your 
disposal.” 

Now was the time for Ramsey to 
narrate his already well-concocted 
history. 

“[nagain expressing my deep 
gratitude to your lordship,” he said 
“ for the kindness | have experienced 
at your hands, I feel, bound to inform 
you who lam, and under what cir- 
cumstances I became reduced to the 
deplorable condition in which your 
lordship found me last night—or 
rather, at an early hour this morning. 
My name isGustavus Wakefield—and 
my father was a West India planter, 
residing in Jamaica. I am an only son, 
and was brought up in all the indo- 
lence which characterises the existence 
of the wealthy in that clime. Ten 
months ago my father died, leaving 
his affairs in a most distracted state— 
so that when all his liabilities were 
duly and honourably settled, I found 
myself penniless. Happy, however, 
in having rescued the memory ofa 
beloved parent from the stigma which 
would have attached itself to his name 
had his debts continued unliquidated, 
I embarked six weeks ago for England, 
in the hope that a good eduction, un- 
exceptionable letters of introduction, 
and a resolution to do justice to any 
situation whichl might be fortunate 
enough to procure, would enable me 
to vanquish an adverse fate and for- 
tune and gain my bread. Yesterday 
morning I set foot for the first timein 
the British metropolis ; and I resolved 
to devote one day viewing the differ- 
ent attractions of this mighty city ere 
I delivered my letters and sought for 
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employment, Having therefore pro- 
cured alodging in a house which I 
considered to be respectable, I left my 
small portmanteau there and sallied 
forth to render myself better acquaint- 
ed with London. In the evening I 
returned to my lodging, exhausted 
with many hours’ rambling; and 
sleep soon visited my eyes. But I was 
presently awakened by the most 
terrific screaming, fighting, and 
quarrelling ; and hastily dressing my- 
self, [rushed down stairs to protect 
the females who were being ill-treated. 
The door of a room stood open; and 
in that apartment I beheld an orgie of 
so disgusting a nature as to convince 
meina moment that I had been 
cruelly deceived in respect to the 
character of the house. Interference 
with the brawlers I perceived to be 
useless ; but I resolved not to remain 
another moment in a place whose very 
atmosphere was contamination. I 
therefore hurried up stairs—threw 
my portmanteau over my shoulder— 
and abruptly quitted ihe abode 
of infamy, although I had paid 
a week’s rentin advance. Under the 
impression that I should find some 
tavern open, where I could take up my 
quarters, I hastened along—threading 
street after street—but observing that 
all the houses were closed. At length 
I grew sO wearied that I was compelled 
to sit down and rest myself. Two res- 
pectable-looking men—at least so far 
as I could judge of them by the uncer- 
tain moonlight—accosted me; and I 
ingenuously told them all that had 
happened. They expressed their com- 
miseration, and offered to conduct me 
to a decent tavern where I could obtain 
a bed for the rest of the night. Cordi- 
ally thanking them for their proposal, 
I hesitated not to follow them. One 
of the men, noticing that I was much 
exhausted, insisted on carrying my 
portmanteau; and though! felt asham- 
ed to give him so much trouble, I was 
compelled to yield to what appeared 
his generous solicitude. We walked 
on for some little distance, and at 
length entered a large Square. The 
man who had the portmanteau wasa 
few paces inadvance: his friend was 
by my side. Allon a sudden this lat- 
ter villain threw himself upon me— 
flung me violently upon the steps 
leading to a house-door—and rifled 
me of my purse and pocket-book. The 
y I made was feebleand 
ineffectual: for I was nearly stunned 
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Nevertheless, I did struggle with the 
ruffian tothe utmost of my ability; 
but having succeeded in robbing me, 
he dashed me back again with such 
savage ferocity on the stones that | 
remember nothing more until I was 
aroused to consciousness beneath your 
lordship’s roof,” 

Ramsey ceased; and with so much 
apparent frankness had he told his 
story, that the Earl of Desborough was 
compietely deceived by it. j 

“Ttis a narrative the concluding 
incidents of which are unfortunately 
of no rare occurrence,” said the noble- 
man. “ Villanies of that class are more 
common than good deeds in this 
metropolis, Mr. Wakefield. 

But the laws—the magistrate—the 
constables, my lord,” exclaimed Ram- 
sey, with a well feigned simplicity, 
“will procure me the restoration of 
my property.” 

“There is not the least change of | 
recovering it,” replied the Earl. 

“My God! what will become of 
me?” ejaculated the hypocrite, clasp: 
ing his hands together, “ All that I 
possessed in the world was contained 
inthe portmanteau and the purse; 
and in the pocket-pook were the 
letters of introduction which I had 
brought with me from Jamaica!” he 
added, assuming atone of deep des- 
pondency. 

€ Tranquillise yourself, Mr. Wake: 
field,’ said the nobleman: “you 
shall not leave this house penniless 
or friendless. 1 am not disposed 
to do things by halves: and your 
history—your manner—your language, 
all convince me that you are 
a deserving person, The honoura: 
ble way in which you impoverished 
yourself to pay your father’s 
debts, must enlist the sympathies of 
every humane heart in your favour; 
the precipitation with which you 
fled froma disreputable house led to 
the results which actually seem 4 
punishment inflicted on virtue. But it 
may perhaps prove fortunate for you 
in the long run that you should have 
thus bitterly. commenced your 
experience of London life: for the un" 
pleasant adventure of last night has 
thrown you in my way—and I will not 
desert you.” 

It was easy for Ramsey to weep tears 
of joy—easy to express his thanks 
with an appearance of the most 
grateful ardour; and the generous, — 
unsuspecting, kind hearted nobleman — 
was thereby confirmed in the good 
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Opinion which he had already enter- 
tained of his guest. 

“You shall pass a few days beneath 
this roof Mr. Wakefield,” he said: 
“and in the interval we will talk over 
the different plans that I may suggest 
for your contemplation. JI shall then 
be better able to judge of your views— 
your capacities—your inclinations; 
and my purse and interest shall alike 
be placed at your disposal,” 

“ Ah | my lord,” exclaimed Ramsey, 
“such goodness is indeed unprecedent- 
ed. But I will not intrude many hours 
longer upon your lordship’s hospitali- 
ty. Naturally of retired habits—loving 
seclusion—and little acquainted with 
the manners and customs of English 
life, I should only render myself riði- 
culous by my awkwardness, which 
would likewise humiliate me and in- 
crease my embarrassment.” 

“ Atall events, Mr. Wakefield, the 
Countess and myself dine alone to- 
day,” said the Earl; and you will fa- 
vour us with your company, if you be 
well enough to rise from your couch 
towards the evening. That you shall 
remain in this house until f can settle 
some plan for your benefit. I am 
determined: but whether you will 
keep your Own room of join us at our 
table, shall be left to your discretion.” 

Having thus spoken, the Earl of 
Desborough took a temporary leave of 
the fictitious Mr. Wakefield, and. re- 
paired to the apartment of the Coun- 
tess to recite to her ladyship all that 
their guest had told him. 

An hour later the nobleman’s valet 
entered Ramsey’s room with a change 
of linen and other necessaries of the 
toilette ; and soon after the domestic 
had retired, the criminal rose from 
his couch. - 

Fortunately he possessed a good suit 
of clothes—the very same in which he 
bad appeared upon the scaffold ; and 
he was therefore enabled to attire 
himself in a becoming manner. A 
natural sentiment of vanity prompted 
him to devote considerable attention 
to his toilette ; and the paleness which 
lingered on his cheeks. gave him an 
interesting expression of counte- 
nance. x 

It was about five o’clock when his 
toilette was thus completed ; and soon 
afterwards the Earl came to conduct 
him to the drawing-room, where he 
was introduced to Lady Desborough. 

The Countess, as cređulous as her 
husband in respect to the tale which 
Ramsey had so skilfully invented, 


received him with more courtesy—or 
rather, in a more frank and friendly 
manner than she would have evinced 
towards an utter stranger under ordi- 
nary circumstances; and, believing 
that her guest was totally unaccustom- 
ed to European habits, she endeavour- 
ed to place him at his ease, and divest 
him of all feelings of painful restraint 
A well-bred woman, when amiable 
like wise, can speedily accomplish this ; 
moreover, Ramsey’s first semblance of 
embarrassment was thrown off with 
such artful gradiency, that Eleanor 
was enabied to flatter herself on hav- 
ing succeeded “in drawing him out ” 
and making him feel himself at home, 

In the story which he related tothe 
Earl, he had fiixed upon Jamaica as his 
birth-place and as the scene of his 
residence until within the last ten 
months, because he had read much 
cencerning that island. He had rela- 
tives there ; and from them had he 
been in the habit of receiving frequent 
letters, which, in amicable cOmmunica- 
tiveness, were wont to give long and 
detailed particulars of the manners, 
customs and modes of life that signa- 
lised the planters, He was therefore 
enabled to converse with readiness 
and fluency on those subjects: and 
his observations were made with an 
appearance of all that inartificial ease 
which denotes the eye-witness of the 
things related, 

His voice was particularly agreeable 
—his language excellent; and there 
was a melancholy in his tone, his 
manner, and his countenance which 
riveted the interest of those who 
already conipassionated the misfor- 
tunes which they believed him to have 
experienced, 

Besides, he was handsome—very 
handsome ;—and Eleanor could not 
help thinking so as she conversed with 
him. Indeed, she had not been two 
hours in his society ere she caught 
herself reflecting that he was one of 
the most agreeable men she had ever 
eacountered in her life. 

Oh! had some invisible spirit 
whispered in her ear that those 
features had been convulsed in the 
agonies of strangulation by the 
accursed halter of the hangman—that 
fierce -spasmodic writhings had passed 
through that slender, symmetrical, 
and elegant form, as it quivered 
between the black beam above and the 
yawning drop beneath—and that the 
fascinating Gustavus Wakefield was 
none Other than Philip Ramsey, the 
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resuscitated convict,-Oh! how speedily 
would the smiles have fled from her 
charming cheeks—how loathingly she 
would have recoiled even though it 
were but the hem of the garment 
touching the clothes of the wretch— 
how full of unutterable horror would 
her soul have beenat the mere thought 
of having met him face to face | 

This shows, then, how strong is the 
force of imagination—how powerful is 
the influence of a prejudice. For now 
—behold Lady Desborough leaning 
upon the arm of Ramsey as be escorts 
her to the dining-room;—and she is 
already something more than content- 
ed with her companion—she is well 
pleased with him ! 

The dinner passed away ;—and, 
after Eleanor had withdrawn, the Earl 
and Ramsey sate conversing upon 
various topics for a short time. But as 
the latter dared not indulge in deep 
potations, his head being still weak 
and his frame nervous—and as the 
nobleman was habitually temperate,— 
they speedily rejoined the Countess in 
the drawing-room. There coffee was 
served; and the discOurse was con- 
tinued until a little after eleven, when 
Ramsey rose—bade his noble kost and 
hostess good night—-and withdrew to 
his own chamber. 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 
THE DEVIL'S PUNCH BOWL. 


ON the road from London to Ports- 
mouth, 2nd at no great distance from 
Petersfield, there isa deep valley or 
rather precipitate hollow, having no 
outlet between any of the circumjacent 
heights; so that it might be filled to 
the very brim with water. The 
country in the immediate neighbour- 
hood was particularly wild and dismal 
at the time of which we are writing ; 
and it is a gloomy and sinister-looking 
spot even at the present day. 

The main road winds round a 
portion of the circumference of the 
vast hollow; and a stone on that side 
of the route which is next to the valley, 
marks the place where a horrible 
murder was committed many years 
ago upon the person of a sailor, whose 

corpse was thrown over the low 
embankment into the abyss. The 

© assassins were discovered—condemned 
to death—and executed on the theatre 
of ‘their crime. There they hung in 
meen ink for a long time-their bbackened 
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corpses scaring the lonely traveller, 
and the creaking of their irons sound. 
ing horribly inthe ears of the passen. 
gers by chaise Or coach. 

From days immemorial the valley of 
which we are speaking has been 
known as the Devil’s Punch-Bowl. 

But we must give some more explicit 
idea of the place as it was in tbe year 
1795, whereof our tale at present 
treats. 

All around, the sides of this immense 
hollow were escarped and precipitate 
—the ruggedness of the surface being 
concealed by thick furze, brambles, 
and rank grass. The road was narrow 
—separated only from the abyss bya 
small bark, scarcely two feet in height 
so that a tipsy man or a wayfarer 
ignorant of the precise features Of the 
locality, might easily fall over, ona 
dark night, into the yawning pro 
fundity. Overthe other side of the 
road frowned a portion of the hill out 
ot which the route itself had been cut, 
and which rose in some places toa 
height of twenty or thirty feet. Not 
a human habitation was within a 
couple of milesof the Devil’s Punch- 
Bowlin those days; lonely, sombre, 
and ravine-like, even inthe day time 
itsaspect inspired gloomy thoughts in 
the breast of the most daring traveller 
and asthe stage-coaches wound their 
way about the semi-circumference 
which the road occupied—as if passing 
along the rim of a tremendous basin— 
the voices of the passengers would be 
suddenly hushed and they would look 
forthfrom the windows of the vehi- 
cles, with a kind of superstitious awe, 
into the depth or far across the yawn- 
ing abyss into whick the steeds, if they 
took fright, might plunge the whole 
equipage. 

Yes—with superstitious awe, we say 
because many, and often fearful, were 
the tales which were told of deeds of 
violence committed in that place,— 
robberies and murders—rapes upon 
poor benighted female wanderers— 
and infanticides perpetrated by un: 
married mothers who would travel 
thither from distances even of many 
miles in order to dispose of the living 
evidences of their shame. There were 
histories of terrible accidents told, t00 


concerning the Devil’s Punch-Bowl,— — 


how coaches had been precipitate 
into the abyss—how poor pedlars, 


ignorant of the gulf that lay beyond. 


the low embankment, had steppe 
over it inthe depth of night, with the 


idea of snatching a few hours’ repose 
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‘in afresh green field, and had thus 
fallen into the eternal sleep of death 
—and how horses had stumbled and 
gone down with their riders to the 
bottom of the infernal pit | 

Many, and varied, and horrible, 
therefore, were the legends belonging 
to the Devils Punch-Bowl ;—and 
superstition had not failed to lend its 
aid in order to enhance the terrors of 
the place. In the deep midnight, it 
was said, strange and spectral forms 
were seen hovering onthe brink cf the 
abyss, Or moving about in its vast 
depths,—shapes so grim and hideous 
that they would exist ever after in the 
memories of those who beheld them, 
as vividly as if impressed with red-hot 
searing iron on the brain,—terrible 
apparitions, to gaze on which only for 
asingle instant were to unnerve the 
bravest man until the last moment of 
his existence. Nor was this all, For 
the same superstition which propagat- 
ed those tales, likewise declared that 
once in every year—on a certain day 
—or rather, at deep midnight—the 
Enemy of Mankind himself and all 
his crew held their infernal orgies at 
that place. Then—while the moon 
veild herself with the murky clouds 
and the stars sank shudderingly 
behind the sable pall of darkness— 
while the wing moaned, and the owl 
hooted, and the furze rustled 
Ominously—and while the wings of the 
bat whirred through the intense dark- 
ness,—then, in the midst of one of the 
long, long nights of winter, would 
Satanand his fiends assemble round 
the hollow to enjoy their hellish revel. 
And it was said that, when the Arch 
Demon waved his mighty wand, a 
spring of pitchy blackness would issue 
forth from the bottom of the ravine; 
and higher—and higher—and higher 
would swell the sable tide, till it 
reached the brim,—so that the 
denizens of Satans’s Kingdom, thus 
gathered there in awful congress, 
might quaff deep draughts of the 
infernal nectar, whose taste was of 
human blood ! Nay, more—so minutely 
had superstition elaborated all the 
grim details of the tremendous orgie, 
that it forgot not to declare how the 
cups whence the fiends drank were 
made of dead men’s skulls—how the 
revellers danced franticly round and 
round their vast puoch-bowl, uttering 
hideous cries and shouts of maniac 
laughter—and how the whole terribls 
phantasmagoria disappeared suddenly 
melting into thin air, the moment 
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the cock crew at the first glimmering 
of dawn. d 

But taking all these tales and 
legends for what they are worth, the 
huge hollow which we have attempted 
to describe was in sooth a sinister-look- 
ing, murderous, cut-throat place. 

It wason the fouth evening after 
the incidents related in the previous 
chapter that the Magsman muffled up 
in his great rough coat, and grasping 
hisclub, began to clamber down 
the steep sides of Devil's ‘Punch: Bowl. 

The clock of the nearest village had 
struck nine as he passed it some twen- 
ty minutes previously ; the sky was 
heavy with dark clouds, which were 
however broken sufficiently to allow 
the moon to send her beams faintly 
forth ;—and the wind was rustling 
amidst the furze to which the Mags- 
man clung as he lowered himself into 
the yawning abyss. 

Soon afterwards another individual, 
who had approached the hollow from 
a different direction, began todescend 
into it: then, in less than ten minutes, 
a third—a fourth—a fifth—and a 
sixth,—all coming from separate quar- 
ters and at short intervals,—hurried 
downward tothe same point. 

At last the whole six met at the bot“ 
tomofthe abyss; and six greater 
villains had assuredly never assembled 
before in so appropriate a spot, or in 
any place with so suitable a name, 

The first, as already stated was Joe 
the Magsman: then there were Miles 
the Buzgloak, Dick the Tramper, and 
the Kinchin-Grand;—and the party 
was made up by two other men of an 
equally desperate character, 

“Well, here we are punctual, accord- 
ing tothe appointment made the night 
before last in London,” said Warren, 
throwing himself upon the ground, the 
Others following his example. “To 
tell you the truth, I’m rather tired— 
after my day’s walk. Twenty-five 
miles }’ve done since breakfast this 
morning.” 

“ But you ain’t too tired to act 
though,” observed Dick the Tramper. 

“ I should rather think not indeed,” 
returned the Magsman. “There’s some- 
thing I’m about to pour down my 
throat that would enable me to face 
and fight the devil himself.” 

“ Ab | that’s brandy you mean,” ex- 
claimed the Kinchin-Grand. ‘So 
much the better. I’ve got my 
flask filled te. Does anybody want 
some ?”’ ‘ 

It appeared that each individual was 
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equally well furnished; and so the 
offer was declined. 

“Now do you know exactly, old fel- 
ler,” demanded Miles the Buzgloak of 
the Magsman, “at what o’clock we 
may expect the jarvey to pass along 
the road ?” 

“ Why, at about twelve, I should say 


—certainly not sooner,” was the 
reply. ; 3 
“ Yes—but how do vou judge? 


demanded the Kinchin-Grand. ‘‘ Be- 

cause we know nothing at all about 
it.” 

“ You’ve just the same means of 
judging, as I have,’ returned the 
Magsman savagely. 

* And how’s that ?” 

“ Why—by knowing at what o’clock 
the jarvey was to leave London this 
morning, tobe sure. Take that time 
first of all—next you know how many 
miles the Punch-Bowl is from town— 
and then you may reckon that the 
rattle-trap jogs on at about six miles 
an hour : well—that shows you that we 
may expect it between twelve and 
one,” 

Quite right, Mr. Warren,” said the 
Kinchin-Grand. “ And so we have 
time tosmoke our pipes and rest our- 
selves a bit. Well—that’s a comfort 
for we’ve all walked pretty decently 
yesterday and to-day—’specially each 
One taking a different direction, 
though all coming at last to the same 
point. 

“ Ah ! the Government, little thinks 
what kind of chaps its people will 
have to deal with, to-night,” observed 
Dick the Tramper. “ There can’t be 
a suspicion of what’s going to take 
place: ’cOs there’s only eight in the 
secret—and six on us is here.” 

“Bight I?” ejaculated the Kinchin- 
Grand. “ Who’s the other two ?” 

* Why, the Gallows’ Widow and 
Carrotty Poll to be sure,” replied the 
Tramper. 

“Oh lah ! forgot the woman,” said 
the Kinchin-Grand, lighting his pipe. 
_ By the bye, Mr. Warren, you talked 
just now about fighting Old Nick: do 
you know that they say he has his 
boozings here once in every year— 
and a precious set out it is too, by all 
accounts.” 

“ Why ! I’m blowed if you don’t half 
believe it 1” exclaimed the Magsman, 
who was likewise puffing a short clay 
filled with very strong tobacco, 

£ No—PIl be hanged if Ido,” an- 
wered Kinchin Grand : “or else I 

ul here to-night. WhatI 
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undertakes, I likes to go through with: 
and as = shouldn’t go through with 
this here affair if I was afeared, I 
shouldn’t have undertook it in that 
case. But Isay, are we all armed as 
agreed upon the night afore last ?” 

“ A pair o’pistols and a stout club 
for each individual?” added Miles the 
Buzgloak. 

The responses were satisfactory on 
this head and the men continued to 
chatter, smoke, and drink until the 
Magsman’s watch, being consulted by 
means of placing the glowing bowl of 
his pipe near the dial so as to throw 
tbe light upon it informed the com- 
pany that it was verging rapidly upon 
twelve. 

“Now, then, my Jads,” exclaimed 
Joe Warren; ‘‘ we must prepare for 
action. Put away your pipes—take 
another swill at the bingo flask—and 
follow me.” 

The night, as it deepened, had 
grown more gloomy and menacing: 
but still the storm with which the 
clouds seemed laded, burst not forth— 
and still from between the black 
masses piled one above another on the 
face of heaven, the straggling rays of 
the moon peeped timidly forth. The 
wind had risen to a somewhat higber 
key—and the air was intensely cold: 
but the ruffians, heated as they were 
with brandy and excited by the object 
whicb they had in view, felt not its 
chilling influence. Silently they now 
pursued their way, the Magsman acting 
as captain and as guide; and as those 
six forms moved from the bottom of 
the Punch-Bowl towards the acclivity 
On the summit of which the main 
road ran, they appeared to be fiends 
of darkness in the faiat and uncertain 
light of the moon. 

On gaining the top, or brim, of this 
vast hollow, the party was divided 
into two sections. Miles the Buzgloak, 
Dick the Tramper, and the Kinchin- 
Grand were ordered by the Magsman 
to conceal themselves amidst the furze 
which the low embankment overlooked; 
while Joe Warren himself, accom- 
panied by the two men completing the 
band, crossed the road and ascended 
the portion of the hill which com- 
manded the route. . 

Being thus disposed of, the ruffians 
lay in wait patiently and silently. 

At length the rumbling of wheels 
and the noise of horses’ hoofs met 
their ears. They all listened atten- 
tively: the sounds came from that 
quarter whence they were expected;— 
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and there could be no doubt that this 
was the vehicle whose presence was 
the object of night’s adventure. 

ln a few moments two lights, 
glancing like meteors, began to 
emerge asit were from the obscurity ; 
and the progress of the carriage along 
the road on the brim of the Punch- 
Bowl was thus marked by its 
lanterns. 

On came the vehicle; and now it 
was near enough forthe ruffians who 
lay in ambush, to observe that it was 
a long hearse-like concern, drawn by 
four horses, and with the driver 
seated on a high box in front. 

An escort of four dragoons guarded 
the ponderous machine—two riding on 
one side, and two on the other. 

In this manner the cavalcade was 
jogging along, when, allon a sudden, 
the Magsman leapt from the Overhang- 
ing hill upon the roof of the vehicle ; 
and, hurling the driver from his seat 
into the middle of the road, he sprang 
upon the back of one of the wheel- 
horses, and cut all the traces in a mo- 
ment, 

Atthe same instant that the Mags- 
man thus took the initiative, his two 
companions threw themselves from the 
overhanging eminence upon the couple 
of dragoons who rode on that side of 
the vehicle: while the two mounted 
soldiers riding on the other side were 
as suddenly assailed by the Buzgloak, 
the Tramper, and the Kinchin-Grand, 

Shots were fired—anda severe con 
flict took place. 

Away sped the four horses which 
the Magsman had freed from the 
vehicle: frightened by the report of 
the pistols, they galloped along the 
road, their thundering hoofs raising 
every echo in that vast abyss the brim 
Of which the terrified animals were 
thus madly skirting 

But all that we have as yet described 
was the work of scarcely a minute; 
and the proceedings of the Magsmaa 
were executed with wondrous rapi- 
dity. 

Having cut the traces and thus 
rendered the vehicle stationary by 
emancipating the horses, this des- 
perate individual passed like lightning 
underneath the ponderous machine ; 
and with one blow of his club he 
knocked off a massive padlock which 
fastened a door at the back of the 
huge hearse-like carriage. 

The vehicle instantaneously vomited 
forth its contents in the shape ofa 
dozen convicts, heavily ironed; and 


amidst the very foremost the Mags- 
man had the satisfaction of recog- 
nising, by the flickering -moon-light, 
the countenances of his friends Briggs 
and the Big Beggarman. 

Meantime the four dragoons and 
the five villains opposed to them had 
maintained a desperate struggle on 
either side of the vehicle; but the 
release of the convicts decided the 
fortune of the fray in a very few 


moments. The soldiers were made 
Prisoners without any loss of 
life; and they, as well asthe driver 


of the van, were bound securely 
with strong cords and deposited, 
ponerla beneath the overhanging 

ill, 

Then, in the sheer spirit of wanton 
mischief, the whole gang of despera- 
does—liberators as well as convicts— 
seized upon the carriage—wheeled it 
tothe edge of the Punch-Bowl—and 
hurled it over the low embankment 
into the abyss. 

Down—Jown thundered the ponder- 
ous machine, rolling over and over with 
rapid concussions that sounded like 
the sharp and successive reports of a 
brisk cannonade: down—down it went, 
tearing away furze, brambles, and 
tank grass—and ultimately dashing 
to pieces at the bottom of the Punch: 
Bowl. 

Satisfied with the work of destruc- 
tion, and tauntingly wishing the four 
dragoons and the driver a good night, 
the party hastened away from the 
scene of this exploit; and having 
gained a neighbouring wood, the 
Magsman produced a quantity of files 
and pick-locks from one of his capa- 
cious pockets. By means of these 
implements the convicts soon removed 
their fetters; and we need hardly 
Observe that great was their joy at this 
triumphant and unexpected deliver- 
ance—for not even the Beggarman 
and Briggs had been previously aware 
of their friends’ determination to at- 
tempt their rescue. 


CHAPTER LXIX, 
PAULINE AND GABRIEL, 


It was eleven o’ clock on Sunday 
morning: and Pauline Clarendon was 
seated alone ina small parlour at the 
house which her father had taken 
about five weeks previously in Caven- 
dish Square, 
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The young lady was dressed in an 
elegant but unassuming style ; and the 
dark colour of her gown set off to tbe 
utmost advantage her pure and stain- 
less complexion. Her deep brown 
hair, so rich with its natural gloss, 
showered in a myriad ringlets over 
her wellshaped shoulders; and her 
neck, grandly white and gently arch- 
ing, resembled a polished ivory pillar 
against that flood of luxuriant curls 
which swept her back. 

Upon her countenance a soft melan- 
choly rested and, although the light of 
heaven appeared to illume the depths 
of her eloquent blue eyes, yet her 
features expressed a certain pensive- 
ness which imparted to her entire 
appearance an ineffably charming air 
of reflective sweetness. 

From the reverie into which the 
lovely girl had fallen, she was present- 
ly aroused by a double knock at the 
front door; and starting from her seat, 
she threw a glance atthe mirror over 
the mantel-piece. A smile of satisfac- 
tion played for a moment upon her 
lips—for the faithful glass, reflecting 
her beauteous countenance, told her 
that she was charming: then ashamed 
at the feeling of vanity to which she 
had thus yielded for an instant. she 
returned to her chair—her features at 
the same time assuming a somewhat 
severe expression, 

But,oh! for Pauline to wear an 
angry look was not an easy task: it 
was merely Venus attiring herself in 
the armour of Minerva ;—and though 
she might fix upon her brow the helmet 
of the Goddess of War, yet beneath 
the shade of the vizor those were still 
the eyes of the Goddess of Love and 
Beauty which looked forth ! 

The door opened—and Lord Flori- 
mel was announced. 

Pauline rose, and proffered him her 
hand: but when he made a movement 
to convey it to his lips, she immediate- 
ly withdrew it—and, indicating a 
chair, bade himbe seated. 

In the first place I thank you, 
Pauling, for granting me this inter- 
view—at last,” he said, in a tone of 
soft remonstrance. 

“I declined to accompany my father 
and sister to church, on purpose that I 
might see you alone,” said Pauline. 
“ But I scarcely know why we should 
have met at all—since we must part 
Dresently to encounter each other no 

Ore save upon terms of mere ac- 
“aintanceship.” 
And yet it is hard that I should be 
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condemned for a crime of which lam 
totally innocent,” observed Florimel, 
with a voice and manner expressive 
of vexation.“ As God is my judge——”” 

“ Add not perjury to your other of- 
fences, Gabriel.” interrupted Pauline, 
** And now give me your attention, 
That I have loved you well—fondiy— 
sincerely,” she contained ina tremuls. 
ous tone, “ you are aware: but I am 
not so weak and silly a girlasto 
espouse a man whose infidelities will 
render me wretched. I appreciate all 
the honour which you—a great noble- 
man—did me at the time by the offer 
of your hand ; and your conduct was 
the more generous, inasmuch as I was 
then in a far humbler situation than at 
present. Had you remained faithful 
to me, Gabriel,” she proceeded, the 
pearly tears now trickling down her 
beauteous cheeks. “I should have 
esteemed myself the bappiest woman 
in the world ; and, on becoming your 
wife, my whole and sole care would 
have been to convince you that l was 
worthy of your affection. I donot say 
that Ishould have given you a love 
greater than any which human heart 
ever knew before: but certainly it 
would have been outrivalled by no 
devotion of which woman is capable. 
Bright and glorious, Gabriel, were the 
fairy scenes of happiness which my 
imagination had woven; and in that 
wild and romantic castle-building my 
soul was steeped in a fount of inde- 
scribable bliss. But gone are those 
visions—vanished are those sweet 
dreams;and ali is a dreary waste 
where the gorgeous structures raised 
by my fervent fancy so lately stood. 
We shall part—but on my side it will 
be in sorrow, and not with anger. I 
give you back your vows and pledges 
—I release you from all your solemn 
promises—in the same way that you 
must emancipate me from mine.” 

And, as Pauline uttered these last 
words, she averted her countenance 
to hide the tear that were now stream- 
ing down it. 

“My God ! are things so serious as 
this ?”? exclaimed Florimel, cruelly 
tortured. * I have listened to you, my 
beloved Pauline—not with patience— 
but in respectful silence, and now [I 
implore you to give an attentive ear 
tO mein my turn. Interrupt me not, 
therefore, when I take God to witness 
that you have wronged me with your 
suspicions—that, although circum- 
stances were against me and ap“ 
pearances unfavourable——” 
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“Oh! if I could only be convinced 
of the truth of this assertion!” ejacu- 
lated Pauline, looking up and smiling 
through her tears. 

It was Venus laying aside the mar- 
tial sternness of Minerva, and becom- 
ing the Goddess of Love and Beauty 
once again | 

“Yes—I can convince you—I will 
convince you!” said the young noble- 
man; and, taking a letter from his 
pocket, he handed it to Paulin, saying, 
“The girl whom you encountered as 
she issued from my house, was the 
bearer of that missive |” 

Miss Clarendon cast her eyes over 
the billet, and read the contents as 
follow :— 

“What think you, my dear friend, of the 
bearer of this? You ae a naughty man for 
not coming to see me. Pray explain this absence 
of several days—not by letter, but in person, I 
shall expect you to sup with me on any evening 
you may choose to appoint: and if ıt be agree- 
able to you. I can promise that the bearer, Miss 
Camilla Morton, shall be of the party. All that 
you need now say to her is that you will attend 
to the note. 

“ Ab! Florimel, I have indeed 
wronged youl” exclaimed Pauline, 
throwing herself into his arms, and 
weeping upon his bosom. ‘‘I now 
perceive that the young woman was ae 
Stranger to you—that she was sent by 
some vile person to tempt you——But 
wherefore did you not give me this 
explanation at first?” she demanded, 
the thought suddenly striking her: and 
withdrawing her arms from about his 
neck, she gazed anxiously—almost 
searchingly—upon his countenance. 

“Will you not atonce banish this 
unpleasant incident from your mind, 
dearest Pauline—without asking me 
for any farther explanations?” said 
Florime!l, his voice and manner alike 
denoting that he was now troubled 
and embarrassed. 

“if youlove me, Gabriel,’ she an~ 
swered, ina tone of mild reproach, 
“you will completely and fully relieve 
my mind from any disagreeable im- 
pressions which remain upon it. Once 
more, then, do I ask you why you did 
not at once forward me this 
note, to convince me that the young 
person whom I encountered was a 
stranger, and not a familiar acquaint- 
ance?’ TR i 

“Pauline, I will be candid with you, 
returned the nobleman, taking a seat 
upon a sofa and compelling her to 
place herself by his side: “I was afraid 
you would recognise the handwriting 
jn that note,” 


“I never saw it before,” said Pauline, 
snatching up the billet from the table 
where she had flung it, and studying 
it with attention, 

“So much the better,” exclaimed 
Florimel. “And now ask me nothing 
more, I beseech you.” 

“This mystery distracts me!” cried 
the young lady. “If you have done 
naught of which you are ashamed, why 
shroud a portion of the incident in so 
Suspicious a secrecy? Tell me every: 
thing, I conjure you! And first, where- 
fore should you have fancied that I 
might recognise the handwriting 2” 

“Because I feared—I dreadeqd—— 
that is, I thought it probable that the 
person who penned this note might 
have had occasion at some time to 
write to your sister,” said Florimel, 
cruelly embarrassed. 

“Write to my sister!” ejaculated 
Pauline, in amazement. “Surely you 
cannot fancy that so vile a woman as 
the authoress of this letter must be, 
could hold any correspondence with 
Octavia? O Gabriel! It is not because 
my sister has shown every proof of 
confidence towards him whom she 
loves—it is not because she is already 
his wife in the eyes of heaven, though 
not inthe estimation of the world, 
that you should think so injuriously 
of her !’’ 

“No—no—I was mistaken—I was 
wrong |” cried Florimel. “And now 
let us change the discourse, my belov- 
ed Pauline——”’ 

“We cannot abandon the topic in its 
present state,” said Miss Clarendon, 
firmly. “Who is the woman that 
wrote this letter and whom you sus» 
pected tobe in communication with 
Octavia ?” 

“I dare not—must not——” stam- 
mered Florimel, with increasing em- 
barrassment. 

“Oh! alight breaks in upon me!” 
suddenly ejaculated Pauline. “It js 
at the house of Mrs. Brace,the milliner, 
that Octavia meets her lover——and 
you arein Mrs, Brace’s confidence— 
you told Octavia so when you accom- 
panied her home on that memorable 
morning——Yes—everything confirms. 
my suspicions——and it is this same 
Mrs. Brace who is the vile authoress of 
that most vile letter! My God! what 
will become of poor Octavia? She is 
deceived—I can read it all——” 

And covering her face with her 
hands, Pauline wept bitterly. 

“What have I done?—what mis- 
chief have I made?” cried Florimel, 
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starting from his seat, and beginning 
to pace to and fro in an agitated 
manner. 

“To set myself right with you, 
Pauline, Ihave engendered the most 
terrible suspicions in your mind——” 

“Tt was my fault, Gabriel—dear 
Gabriel!” she exclaimed, springing 
towards himand throwing her arms 
about his neck. “ Yes—it was my 
fault,” she continued, in a voice brok- 
en with deep sobs: ‘‘I compelled you 
to speak out—I extracted the truth 
from you—and I appreciate all the 
delicacy which prompted you to re- 
main sileot——Oh! my poor Octavia 
—I fearthat you are deceived—be- 
trayed—lost—undone: for no honour- 
able man could place the woman whom 
he intends to make his wife in contact 
with awretch so vile as this Mrs. 
Brace?” 

And Pauline sank, convulsed with 
grief, upon the sofa, 

“Tranquillise yourself, my beloved 
—in the name of God! tranquillise 
yourself,” said Florimel, adopting his 
most soothing tone. ‘‘ All may not 
be so bad as you fancy——Octavia’s 
intended husband may not be acquaint- 
ed with the real character of this Mrs. 
Brace——And remember, dearest, that 
amongst men the milliner’s private 
avocation is not looked upon——’”’ 

“Do not advance anything in ex- 
tenuation of the wicked woman,” in- 
terrupted Pauline, with impassioned 
tone and manner. “I will forget that 
you ever knew her—that youever made 
her services available to your own 
purposes; for that such has been the 
case, is too evident, Gabriel——Never- 
theless, allthat shall be forgotten, I 
say, if you will now lend me your 
assistance on behalf of my poor delud- 
ed sister. And remember, dear Gab- 
riel,” continued the sweet girl in a 
tone of earnest entreaty,—“remember 
that when you become my husband, 
Octavia isthereby made your sister 
also—and asa brother you must be 
jealous of her honour. To her father 
—her natural protector—all this un- 
happy business cannot be made known: 
but as you are already well acquainted 
with every detail—indeed, as it was 
from your own lips that I received the 
first hint respecting Octavia’s love 
and the connexion whick she had 
formed so hastily—it is for you to 
avel the whole and ascertain who 
Harley really is.” 

Harley \—is that the name?” 
Í ho now heard it 
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for the first time; and at the same 
instant he recollected having been 
informed by Mrs. Brace that 
Octavia’s lover was a man of 
rank and shortly to be married, but 
that he had not the slightest intention 
of espousing the elder Miss Claren- 
don. 

' “Yes—his name is Harley,” repeat- 
ed Pauline. ‘But I will show you a 
portrait which bears the most striking 
resembiance to him—for I myself have 
seen this Mr. Harley, and I can vouch 
for the marvellous accuracy of the 
likeness.” 

Thus speaking, the young lady 
wiped away her tears; and opening a 
portfolio which lay upon the table, 
she displayed to the view of the 
astounded Lord Florimel the portrait 
of his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales. 

For nearly a minute the young 
nobleman gazed in speechless wonder- 
ment upon the print: but at length 
raising his eyes, and turning them 
slowly towards Pauline, he was shock- 
ed to perceive that her countenance 
was ghastly pale—that her looks were 
wild and haggard—and that the colour 
had even fled from those lips which, 
naturally of such a delicious coral 
were now almost as white as the pearls 
beneath, 

“My God! what is the matter?” 
exclaimed Florimel, extending his 
arms towards her ;—and she sank, 
suddenly convinced with sobs, upon 
his bosom. 

He seated himself on a chair—he 
took her upon his knees—he strained 
her passionately in a fond embrace— 
he kissed away the tears that now 
rained down her cheeks, to which the 
excitement of bitter anguish brought 
back a crimson glow. 

“ Sweetest—dearest Pauline,” he 
murmured in her ears,—“‘tranquillise 
yourself, I implore you! Never—never 
did I love you so ardentl y—so sincerely 
—so devotedly, as at this moment. My 
God, tell me whatI can do for you, 
angelic girl: but dry those tears— 
subdue these rending sobs, Í conjure— 
I entreat you! Yes—I will behave as a 
brother towards Octavia—because it 
now rests with yourself when I shall 
demand your hand of Mr. Clarendon 
and lead youto the altar. As your 
husband, Pauline, shall acquire the 
right to vindicate the honour of 
Octavia;—and you have only to 
breathe your commands, in order to 
see them executed |”? 
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‘Gabriel, your words console me— 
and these generous assurances which 
they convey render meas proud of you 
as I was already fond,” said Pauline, of 
her own accord approaching her lips to 
his own andreturning the fervent kisses 
which he imprinted thereon: then, 
gently disengaging herself from his 
embrace, and taking a seat by his side, 
—but placing one of her fair hands in 
familiar and artless confidence upon 
his shoulder,—she observed, while 
passing her handkerchief across her 
eyes, “You have now seen the porrtrait 
of Octavia’s lover; and if Mr. Harley 
be not the Prince of Wales himself, 
then, never was resemblance more 
wonderful.” 

“i am  astonished—bewildered |” 
exclaimed Florimel, really uncertain 
to what opinion he should fix his belief, 
“But there are strange likenesses in 
the world,” he said, in a musing tone; 
“and that recent trial of which Sir 
Richard Stamford appeared asa pro- 
secutor or a witness——” 

“I have thought of the same inci- 
dent.” observed Pauline ; “ and some: 
times I have fancied that Octavia’s 
lover may be the Prince—at Others 
that he is this very Sir Richard Stam- 
ford—and then again that he is the 
Mr. Harley whom he represents him- 
self——But yog, Gabriel,” she exclaim- 
ed, suddenly interrupting herselí, and 
speaking with animation, “ will clear 
up this mystery |” 

“ Give me your commands, my be- 
loved—and I will execute them.” said 
Florimel, who, in the enthusiasm of 
the adoration which he now experien- 
ced towards the charming Pauline, 
was prepared to go through fire and 
water to serve her. 

“T must tell you, Gabriel,” she 
resumed, fixing upon him a look of the 
tenderest gratitude, “ that Octavia is 
herself oppressed with serious mis- 
giving on the point which we are 
discussing. She strives to conceal them, 
poor girl—she buoys herself up with 
hope to the extent of her powers ; and 
she does not dare trust her tongue to 
reveal all her doubts, and fears, and 
suspicions to me. But, alas! I can read 
the nature of her thoughts—and [ 
know that there are times when she is 
unhappy—very unhappy. For her 
sake, Gabriel, must we at once devise 
the meansto clear up the mystery 
which surrounds Mr. ‘Harley—”’ 

ie Frankly—candidly—unreservedly 
do I now tell you, my beloved,” inter- 
rupted the young noble man. ” that I 


do not believe this Mr. Harley is the 
person he represents himself to be. 
You place such implicit reliance upon 
me, that I should be unworthy of your 
love and your confidence if I did not 
manifest the same ingenuousness to- 
wards you. So noble is your nature, 
that you compel me to view duplicity 
and deceit with abhorrence; and I 
declare most solemnly that I will 
henceforth yield to the benign in- 
fluence which your Own character 
sheeds upon me.” 

“ Gabriel, I adore you!” exclaimed 
Pauline, throwing herseli once more 
into his arms and embracing him 
affectionately. 

“ However wild your past life may 
have been—however deeply you have 
plunged into pleasure and dissipation 
—your conduct of this morning is an 
atonement for it alll Yes—I adore you, 
Gabriel: for now, you are worthy of 
that immense love which I devote 
and dedicate to you—and to you 
alone |” 

“And may my right hand wither, 
Pauline, when I deceive you!” cried 
the impassioned Gabriel, as he cover- 
ed her blushing countenance with 
kisses. 

“We understand each other better 
now than ever,’ whispered the ami- 
able girl; “and if the sincerest 
affection which woman’s heart can 
pour forth be capable of ensuring 
man’s felicity, then that affection is 
yours and that happiness is within 
your reach.” 

“Oh! what sacred power—what 
holy influence does a virtuous woman 
possess Over the heart of the sterner 
sex!’ exclaimed Florimel, with the 
most unfeigned enthusiasm. “ Hence- 
forth I abjure all those pursuits which 
once gave me pleasure, but on which 
I now look with ineffable disgust: and 
for the future my Pauline’s bright 
example shall be my guiding star. 
Yes—lovely, angelic being—I am 
thine—wholly and solely thine ; and 
there shall not exist a secret between 
us.” 

“Were it not on account of my poor 
sister, I should be the happiest woman 
on the face of the earth,” said the 
beautiful girl, as she resumed her 
place by her lover’s side. “ But, alasi” 
she added, in a different tone and 
with overclouding countenance,—’’you 
ere now gave utterance towards which 
have almost confirmed my previous 
suspicion that Octavia is ruined—lost 
—betrayed irremediably | Tell me, 
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Gabriel—tell me—do you know aught 
of this Mr. Harley ?” 

“ Listen to me, my angel—and pre- 
pare to hear evil intelligence,’ said 
the young nobleman, taking one of 
her fair hands and pressing it between 
both his own. “I know this much— 
that Mr. Harley is a man of rank and 
that so far from entertaining honour- 
able intentions towards your sister, 
he is engaged to be married to 


another.” 


“ He isa man of rank,” murmured 
Pauline, in a faint tone: “and that 
rank—— 


“ Has nover been revealed to me,” 
was the prompt reply. pale 
“I shall no longer give way to grief, 
said the young lady, her countenance 
suddenly assuming a determined ex- 
pression, althoughstill retaining all the 
feminine sweetness that was natural 
toit. “ You and I, Gabriel, must now 
work in Octavia’s interest, but un- 
known to her’:—then, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection, she rose—fetched a 
newspaper from an adjoining room— 
and, returning to her seat, observed. 
as she pointed to a paragraph inone 
ofthe columnsof tke print, “This 
journal of yesterday announces that 
his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales will give a grand entertainment 
to-morrow evening,” aa 

“To which I have received an invita- 
tion, through the interest of her Grace 
the Duchess of Devonshire, who is my 
cousin,” said Florimel. “I have 
never yet had the honour of being 
presented to the heir-apparent ; and it 
was therefore my intention to avail 
myself of the opportunity of visiting 
Carlton House to-morrow evening,” 

“And I shall accompany you, 
Gabriel, returned Pauline, in a decid- 
ed tone. 

“Would that I had the power to 
make you my companion |” exclaimed 
the young nobleman, “I should 
indeed be proud of you, my angel: 
and when you are Lady Florimel, the 
doors of Carlton House will be open 
to you. But the etiquette of those 
princely saloons is so rigid—so strict— 
so exclusive——” 

“I will obtain an invitation,” said 
Pauline. “Do you not think that Lord 
Marchmont canaccomplish this much 
for me? Ifso, my cousin, the Hon. 
Arthur Eaton will prevail upon his 

father to interest himself in my be- 
nalf,?” 
“I fear that yon will be disappointed 
that quarter, dearest,” answered 
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Florimel, “Lord Marchmont is 4 
Tory—and the Tories, you must know, 
have not the slightest influence at 
Carlton House. But—a thought strikes 
me! Come with me to Devonshire 
House—I have the entree even at this 
early hour—and I willintroduce you to 
the Duchess as my intended bride, 
Her Grace will perhaps undertake to 
chaperon you to-morrow evening,” 

“A thousand thanks dear Gabriel | 
In five minutes I shall be ready to 
accompany you.” 

And thus speaking, the beautiful 
girl tripped lightly from the room, 
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CHAPTER LXX, 
AN UNEXPECTED MEETING, 


THE church-clocks were Striking 
twelve as Lord Florimel handed Miss 
Pauline Clarendon jnto his carriage 
which was waiting atthe door; and 
he ordered the coachman to drive to 
Devonshire House, Piccadilly. 

Away started the splendid equipage; 
and the young nobleman felt proud 
and happy in having so charming and 
amiable a companion. On her side, 
Pauline was so profoundly touched by 
the frank and candid behaviour of ber 
lover during the conversation which 
had so recently passed betweeu them, 
that her happiness would have been 
complete, had not the position of her 
sister become so serious a cause of 
affliction. 

In due time the carriage stopped in 
front of Devonshire House; and the 
hall-porter, who answered the su mmons 
given by one of Lord Florimel’s foot- 
men, said that her Grace was at home. 

The young nobleman assisted 
Pauline to alight; and they were con- 
ducted up a magnificent staircase, 
into a small but elegantly furnished 
room, where the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, attired in a graceful dishabillee, 
was half reclining on a sofa placed so 
that she might catch the warmth of the 
cheerful fire which blazed on the 
hearth. 

Florimel was a great favourite with 
the Duchess; and she received him 
with all the cordial familiarity of a 
relative. In a becoming manner and 
Suitable terms he presented Miss 
Pauline Clarendon, with the delicate 
intimation that she was shortly to 
become (Lady Florimel; and the 
Duchess, taking the young maiden’s 
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hand, addressed her with so much 
affability and graceful courtesy that 
she was instantly relieved of any 
embarrassment she had at first ex- 
perienced on finding herself in the 
presence of that brilliant leader of the 
fashionable world. 

“Itis very amiable of your Grace 
to receive us at this unseasonable 
hour,” said Florimel: “and an apology 
is Necessary on my part——” 

“Not at all, Gabriel,” interrupted 
the Duchess, ‘ You are always wel: 
come—and doubly so this morning, 
inasmuch as you have brought so 
interesting a companion. But inthe 
same friendly and unceremonious 
manner that I now receive you both, 
must I iaform you that I have only a 
quarter of an hour to devote to you on 
this occasion: forat one o’clock her 
Royal Highness the Princess Sophia 
and the Countess of Desborough will 
be here.” 

“ We will not intrude many minutes 
upon you, my charming and amiable 
cousin,” said Florimel. “In fact, I 
have a little favour to ask you——” 

“If you mean that I must be present 
on a certain day,” exclaimed the Duch- 
ess, with a smile of enchanting arch- 
ness, “and that I must keep myself dis- 
engaged for a particular ceremony, 
rest assured that I shall experience 
great pleasure in accepting the 
invitation, I hope youintend to make 
my volatile cousin quite steady, Miss 
Clarendon ?” 

“I assuredly hope that the hint 
contained in the words of your Grace 
will not be thrown away upon his 
lordship,” answered Pauline, smiling : 
“and I may add that I have the 
fullest and most implicit confidence in 

J ” 

“ You will make avery interesting 
pair—and I long to see you both 
standing atthe altar,” said the Duch- 
ess. ‘ Indeed, you and I, Miss Claren- 
don, must become very good friends. 
In the course of the ensuing week I 
shall be receiving company; and I 
shall expect the pleasure of number- 
ing yourself and sister amongst my 
guests.” ‘ 

“Then your Grace is aware that 
Miss Pauline has an elder sister?” 
observed Florimel. 

“ Mr. Baton called upon me yester- 
day,” responded the Duchess; and 
was enthusiastic in describing and 
praising kis two charming cousins. 
You therefore perceive, Miss Claren- 
don, that I was prepossessed in your 
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favour before I experienced the plea- 
sure of knowing you. 

“The kindness with which your 
Grace has received me, will never be 
forgotten,” observed Pauline. “But I 
am fearful that our visit has already 
been prolonged——”’ 

And she glanced significantly to- 
wards Lord Florimel. 

“Iwill at onee explain the favour 
which I have to solicit at your hands, 
dear cousin,” said the young noble- 
man addressing the Duchess. “It was 
not precisely to ask your Grace to 
honour our bridal-day with your pre- 
sence: although we should not have 
omitted that invitation—and now we 
consider your Grace pledged to accept 
it. But my Pauline is verv anxious 
to attend the Prince’s ball to-morrow 
evening ——” 

“ And nothing would have afforded 
me greater pleasure than to introduce 
her,” interrupted the Duchess: “but 
it is unfortunately impossible—inas- 
much as the ball is preceded by a 
dinner-party, to which I am honoured 
with an invitation. On the next 
Occasion, however, Miss Clarendon 


.may hold me engaged to act the 


agreeable part of chaperon.” 

Pauline was about to express her 
thanks for this promise so affably and 
rapidly given, when the door was 
thrown open—and a footman announc- 
ed her Royal Highness the Princess 
Sophia and the Countess of Des- 
borough. 

But what pen can describe the am- 
azement—what language can convey 
an idea of theastonishment of Pauline 
Clarendon, when in these ladies she 
recognised the Mrs. Mordaunt and the 
Mrs. Smith whom she had encountered 
on an occasion will remembered by. 
the reader. 

The Princess Sophia did not 
immediately notice the young lady— 
because she was at Once accosted by 
the Duchess of Devonshire, who 
hastened to conduct her to a seat: but 
Eleanor instantaneously beheld and 
recognised Pauline—and, though for 
one moment completely astounded, 
yet in the next she recovered her 
presence of mind, and, with admirable 
tact, approached her, saying, “My 
dear Miss Clarendon, I am rejoiced to 
meet you again. I hope that my 
friend Octavia is as wellas your own 
appearance proves you to be ?” 

Pauline murmured a few scarcely 
intelligible words in reply: for the 
sense of amazement had taken so 
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strong a hold upon her that she could 
not immediately shake it off. But she 
felt the Countess press with an un- 
mistakable significancy the hand which 
her ladyship had taken in her own: 
and raising her eyes, Pauline threw 
upon her a look which, though rapid, 
conveyed the assurance that “the 
secret was safe with her.” 

“Tam delighted that we have thus 
met, Miss Clarendon,” continued 
Eleanor, repeating the young lady’s 
name louder than before, so that it 
might reach the Princess and make 
her Royal Highness aware who was 
present. 

And as that name struck the ears of 
the frail daughter of George the Third 
she gave so sudden a start and turned 
so ashy pale, that the Duchess of 
Devonshire exclaimed, “Good heavens! 
your Royal Highness is unwell |” 

At these words Lord Florimel sprang 
towards the bell-pull to summon 
assistance but the Princess, instantane- 
ously recovering her presence of mind 
by one of those almost superhuman 
efforts of which we mortals are some- 
times capable in pressing emergencies, 
stopped the young nobleman with her 
own hand—saying, “It is nothing—a 
sudden indisposition seized upon me; 
but it has passed,” 

“ Are you sure that you feel better, 
my dearest friend?” inquired the 
Countess of Desborough, — hastily 
accosting the Princess Sophia. ‘‘ Oh! 
I am well aware that your Royal 
Highness is subject to these sudden 
and evanescent attacks ——”’ 

“Thank you for your kind solicitude, 
my dear Eleanor,” said the Princess; 
“JI can assure you that the faintness— 
the giddiness—which seized upon me, 
has totally passed. 

And, as she uttered these words, she 
darted a significant look upon the 
Countess, to imply that her presence 
of mind was completely restored. 

Eleanor now returned to Pauline, 
who was standing ata little distance ; 
—and, taking the young lady’s hand, 

she said ina low and rapid whisper, 

You must be presented as if you had 
never seen the Princess before ”:— 
then, leading her towards Sophia she 
exclaimed, “ Permit me to introduce 
to your Royal Highness a much 
esteemed and amiable friend of mine 
—Miss Pauline Clarendon,” 

“Every friend of yours, Eleanor, is 
Welcome to me,” said the Princess 

»teceiving Pauline with a more 
Ordinary condescension 


a | 


and . 


graceful affability: although the colour 
came and went in rapid transitions 
upon the cheeks of the very handsome 
but frai] and dishonoured daughter of 
George the Third. 

Lord Florimel was likewise present- 
ed to the Princess, and then to the 
Countess, with whom he was previous» 
ly unacquainted—the Duchess of 
Devonshire performing this ceremony 
for her noble cousin ; and the conver- 
sation turned upon the grand enter- 
tainment which the Prince of Wales 
was to give on the following evening, 

“I am glad this subject has been 
mentioned,” observed the Duchess of 
Devonshire, who, in spite of her levity 
was excessively good-natured, and who 
had taken a great fancy to Pauline: 
“because,” she continued, ‘“ Miss 
Clarendon is anxious to be present at 
his Royal Highness’s ball—and lam 
unable to introduce her, inasmuch as I 
am honoured by an invitation to dine- 
with his Royal Highness and Mrs, 
Fitzherbert. But you, my dear Elea- 
nor,’ she added turning towards the 
Countess of Desborough, ‘‘will perhaps 
take charge of our young friend, who, 
I may observe is shortly to become 
Lady Florimel.” 

“T should be delighted to present 
Miss Clarendon to his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales.” said the Count- 
ess: “ butcircumstances, I fear, will 
prevent me from accepting the invi- 
tation with which I have been honour- 
ed,” 

“indeed, my dear Eleanor,” exclaimed 
the Princess Sophia, “ you must Over- 
rule any circumstances which threaten 
to keep you away from my royal 
brother’s entertainment to-morrow 
evening. I shall be there—and it will 
prove a great disappointment to me if 
I do not meet you on this occasion at 
Carlton House. I shall even consider 
it unkind towards myself if you remain 
absent. 

“ And I, too,” said the Duchess of 
Devonshire. “shall be grieved if 1 do 
not meet you to-morrow evening, 
Eleanor. You must positively re- 
nounce any other engagement which 
you may have formed.” 

It was with no small degree of diffi: 
culty that the Countess of Desborough 
concealed her vexation at being thus 
pressed: for, as the reader may easily 
conceive, she had her own private mo- 
tives for not wishing to attend the 
heir-apparent’s ball, nor indeed even 
tO come in contact with his Royal 
Highness again. The conversation 
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which she had overheard between him 
and the Magsman had filled her with 
loathing, indignation and aversion for 
that princely voluptuary, and any ten- 
derness of feeling which she might at 
one moment kave experienced towards 
him, bad been changed by a deeper 
reading Of his character into abhor- 
rence and disgust. 

But the Princess Sophia—not sus- 
pecting that her friend had any 
private motive of dislike with regard 
to the Prince of Wales, and anxious 
by any means to conciliate and please 
the young lady who was the depositress 
of her own tremendous secret—con- 
tinued to urge the point relative to the 
invitation to Carlton House, witha 
zeal and earnestness which amounted 
almost:toa command and rendered a 
refusal impossible, 

“Yes, my dear Eleanor, you must 
go—and Miss Clarendon willthen be 
enabled to accompany you,” said the 
Princess. ‘“ Were it not inconsistent 
with the prevailing etiquette, I would 
myself introduce Miss Clarendon,” 

And as she uttered these words, the 
Princess Sophia threw a look full of 
deep meaning upon Pauline—as much 
as to say, “Keep my secret faithfully 
—andI will prove your friend in all 
things,” 

‘fhe result of so much pressing on 
the part of her Royal Highness and 
the Duchess of Devonshire, was that 
Eleanor was compelled to yield;—and, 
in thus yielding, she was also under 
the necessity of offering to act as 
chaperon for Miss Pauline Clarendon 
Onthe occasion. It was consequently 
arranged that pauline should repair 
to Desborough House in Berkeley 
Square at nine o’clock on the following 
evening, and thence accompany the 
Countess to the palatial residence of 
the Prince of Wales, 


This matter being settled, to the 
great delight of the young lady, she 
and Florimel took their leave. 

When they were Once more alone 
together in the carriage, andas they 
were whirling back to Cavendish 
Square, Florimel said, “ And now, my 
beloved Pauline, you have gained 
your point most effectually ; and to- 
morrow evening I shall have the plea- 
sure of dancing with youat Carlton 
House. But what excuse will you 
make to your father and sister for hav- 
ing accompanied me in my carriage 
this morning?—and upon what pretext 
will you be enabled to leave the house 


in ball-room costume to-morrow even- 
ing ?” 

“ My dear Gabriel.” replied Pauline, 
“when we reach Cavendish Square 
Presently, you must demand a private 
interview with my father, and inform 
him that you have honoured me by a 
Proposal, and that you have been re- 
ferred to him. Will you do this ?” 

“Tam rejoiced that I have teceived 
your permission to take this step,” 
answered the young nobleman, press- 
ing her hand tenderly. “Mr. Claren- 
don willnot then think it strange that 
you should have consented to takea 
drive—round the park shall we say ?— 
in my carriage,” 

“When he sees that your intentions 
are honourable, my Gabriel,” respond- 
ed Pauline, “ he wil! not allude to the 
circumstance. With regard to the 
affair of to-morrow evening, my 
father fortunately dines out—and I 
shall not be ata loss to invent some 
excuse to satisfy Octavia, Indeed, I 
will tell ber that I am to accompany 
you to the Opera—and you must call 
for me in your carriage at twenty 
Minutes to nine, You can then put 
me down at Desborough House in 
Berkeley Square.” 

“ All this shali be attended to, my 
beloved,” said Florimel. 3 

“ And now, Gabriel” resumed the 
young maiden, gazing tenderly upon 
him,—“ you must not imagine that 
because I am so ready in divising the 
means to lull my sister’s suspicions 
asleep to-morrow evening, and mis- 
lead her as to the real place and 
object of my visit —you must not 
imagine, I say, that duplicity is no 
stranger to me——” 

“I would not wrong you thus gross- 
ly!” exclaimed Florimei, inan impas- 
sioned tone. ‘‘I know you to be 
innocence itself~I am aware of the 
motives which prompt you to visit 
Carlton House to-morrow evening— 
and your sisterly feelings render you 
all the more estimable in my eyes. 
Your conduct, my Pauline, on the 
first occasion of our acquaintance, has 
taught me to admire—love and res- 
pect you,” he added, again pressing 
the hand which he retained in his 
Own, 

“And your conduct of this day, 
Gabriel, has endeared you to me more 
than I can explain,’ murmured the 
beauteous creature, fixing upon hima 
look full of unutterable feelings, 

“It is sweet to be praised by your 
lips 1” exclaimed Florimel, returning 
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that look with one of adoration. “ But 
I must congratulate you, Pauline, on 
the readiness with which your appear- 
ance and manners engage the esteem 
and friendship of those with whom 
you come in contact. The Duchess 
of Devonshire took an immediate 
fancy to you: the Countess of Des- 
borough greeted you as kindly as if 
you were her sister ;—and the Princess 
Sophia pleaded most eloquently in 
your behalf respecting the presenta- 
tion at the he:r-apparent’s ball to-mor- 
row night.” 

Pauline had no time to respond to 
these Observations: for at the moment 
her lover had done speaking, the 
carriage stopped in Cavendish Square. 


CHAPTER LXXI. 
THE FAIR PATRICIAN AND THE 
RESUSCITATED. 


It was about four o’clock on that 
Sunday afternoon when the Countess 
of Desborough returned to her resi- 
dence in Berkeley Square. 

The incidents of the morning had 
annoyed her; and there was a certain 
pouting expression upon her coral lips, 
which, instead of impairing tke effect 
of her loveliness, gave an indescriba- 
ble charm to her classically chiselled 
features. 

Retiring at once to her own cham: 
ber, and dismissing her female atten- 
dants the instant they had assisted 
her tolay aside her bonnet and scarf, 
she threw herself into an arm-chair 
and gave way to her reflections. 

“To-morrow evening I shall be 
doomed to meet that despicable volup- 
tuary face to face !’’—thus ran the 
current of her thoughts. ‘Oh! how 
my blood boils at the idea of having 
permitted him to bestow his lustful 
kisseson my cheeks—my lips! How 
maddened with rage do I feel at the 
recollection of that weakness which 
induced me to assent to admit him 
to my chamber! But thank God! I 

escaped his polluted embrace ;—and 
the amour which his infamous pander 
and assistant, the milliner of Pall Mall, 
was sent hither to forward and pro- 
mote, was interrupted at the very mo- 
ent when he stood upon the thresh- 
d of success, and Z on that of shame 
} And now—to think 


dation. 
t to-morrow evening 


in the presence of this man—treat him 
witb tbe respect due to his princely 


rank—and receive any courtesy 
which he may choose to demon. 
strate towards me! But even this 


I could endure—and I should not be so 
deeply vexed and troubled now on that 
account alone. Alas! I foresee that 
my beloved friend,the Princess Sophia, 
stands upon an abyss. Her honour is 
in the keeping of two young ladies— 
And yet neither Octavia nor Pauline | 
would betray her | No—no: they are 
good asd amiable girls—they will keep | 
her secret. Her secret, indeed! Does | 
not her royal brother know it?—and 
is he not aware that the child was born 
at the very house occupied at the time 
by these young ladies? And one of 
them is to be presented to him to- 
reorrow night ! Poor Sophia ! were she 
aware that her secret was thus known 
to her eldest brother—the brother of 
whom she stands most in awe-—she 
would die with grief. My soul is filled 
with gloomy presentiments, Where: : 
fore should Panline Clarendon be thus 
anxious to appear at Carlton House? 
Is it through that curiosity which 
influences giddy girls ?—is it to gratify 
a mere sentiment of vanity ?—or has 
she a still less worthy motive in view? 
No—no:she is a good girl, I repeat; 
and it is natural enough that she 
should desire to mingle in that bright | 
sphere of fashion to the confines of 
which she has only been so very lately 
raised. 

Such were the conflicting thoughts 
and anxieties which swept through the 
imagination of the Countess of Des- 
borough inthe solitude of her own 
chamber. But her reflections gradually 
flowed into another channel ;—and a 
voluptuous languor came gradually 
upon her,—like the softly stealing — 
influence of a dreamy repose in an 
atmosphere oppressive with mingled 
sultriness and perfume,—as she mur- 
mured the name of Gustavus Wakefield! . 

Then, rising from her seat, she con- — 
templated herself in the full-length 
mirror which stood near; and as she 
surveyed her Own magnificent form, 
which was so faithfully reflected on 
that polished surface, a smileof min“ 
gled triumph and joy appeared upon 
her lips—and then, in another moment 
her bosom heaved to the profouud 
sigh that came as it were from the very 
depths of her soul. 

But the influence of her warm and 
impassioned nature was now upon her: 
—and, yielding to the irresistible sway 
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of feelings which she could not control 
she proceeded to the drawing-room 
with the secret hopeof finding Ram- 
sey there—alone | 

Nor was she disappointed: for the 
instant she made her appearance, the 
resuscitated rose fromthe sofa on 
which he had been reclining, 

This was the sixth day of his so- 
journ at Desborough House, over the 
threshold of which he had not once 
stirred during that interval. Nor 
had he encountered any of the visitors 
who happened tocall; for, pleading 
a continued indisposition and likewise 
a disinclination to miagle in society, 
he had been permitted to enjoy as 
complete a seclusion as if he were the 
master of the mansion and able to act 
as he chose, His breakfast was served 
in his chamber: at mid-day he was 
wont to repair to the drawing-room, in 
which the Earl sometimes and the 
Countess very frequently borne him 
company ;—and with them he had 
dined every evening since his arrival 
at the house. With Lord Desborough 
he was already a great favourite, and 
in Eleanor’s eyes he wasthe hand- 
somest and most agreeable individual 
of her acquaintance, 

That he was by no means displeasing 
to the Countess, Ramsey had not failed 
to observe ;—and his profound know- 
ledge of human nature soon convinced 
him that she was a woman of strong 
passions, He had likewise perceived 
that Eleanor and her husband did not 
Occupy the same sleeping apartment— 
that, in fact, there was a certain 
mysterious estrangement between 
them, resulting from no apparent fault 
on either side. Vainly did he rack 
his imagination to conjecture the 
cause; the circumstance set all his 
ingenuity at naught:—and the only 
hypothesis which seemed feasible, was 
that Eleanor had been unfaithful to 
her husband that he had so far for- 
given her as to conceal her frailty 
from the world—but that he could no 
longer make her the partner of his 
bed. cif pat 2 ; 

Ang yet when inclining to this 
belief, Ramsey was staggered by the 
fact that Kleanur’s deportment towards 
her husband was not that of a woman 
conscious of her secret shame: nor 
was the Earl’s behaviour towards her 
that of a man who had any reason to 
complain of his wife. On the contrary, 
he was most tender, affectionate, and 
devoted with regard to his beaatiful 
Countess; whereas her conduct was 


somewhat capricious and versatile—at 
One time reciprocating his love. and 
at another being characterised by a 
coldness which she evidently tried to 
subdue, but could not, 

When he reflected upon thess 
circumstances, he could not in any 
way reconcile them with the supposi- 
tion he had formed to account for the 
fact of the Earl and Countess sleeping 
in separate apartments; and yet in no 
other manner was he able to finda 
reason for this singular mode of life 
which they led. It was strange—most 
strange, that a man in the prime of his 
years and a lovely woman of ardent 
temperament and glowing passions 
should practise a self-denial as mysteri- 
Ous as if was unnatural, 

But we have observed that Ramsey 
had perceived that he himself was not 
displeasing to the Countess; and, 
unmindul of the generous hospitality 
which he had received and was still 
receiving at the hands of the Earl of 
Desborough,—forgetful of his duty 
towards the nobleman who had pro- 
mised to become his friend and patron 
and who, with the most admirable 
philanthropy, had undertaken to pro- 
vide for him in future——the treacher- 
ous guest had already resolved upon 
the seduction of Eleanor ! 

With these few observations, we 
resume the thread of our narrative. 

The heart of the Countess of 
Desborough was beating rapidly, and 
a rich carnation glow appeared 
beneath the transparant olive of her 
cheeks, as she entered the drawing- 
room where, asshe had hoped and 
anticipated, she found Ramsey alone. 

And he failed not to observe that 
heightening colour and the trepidation 
of her manner as she advanced across 
the spacious apartment—her rich dress 
sweeping the thick carpet on which 
her elastic steps scarcely left a visible 
impression, 

“ Your ladyship took advantage of a 
day unusually fine at this season of 
the year,” observed Ramsey, as he ° 
made a low and graceful bow on 
accosting the Countess. 

“ My beloved friend the Princess 
Sophia sent yesterday to command 
me to wait upon her at a somewhat 
early hour inthe forenoon to-day,” 
responded Eleanor; “and we paid a 
visit to the Duchess of Devonshire. 
But how happens it, Mr. Wakefield, 
that you have not also availed your- 
self of this glorious sunshine to breathe 
the fresh air? A little exercise would 
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have benefitted you after your severe 
indisposition.” 

“T feel no inclination to cross the 
threshold of your ladyship’s hospitable 
mansion,” said Ramsey ;—‘“until | 
leave it altogether,” he added, with a 
half-stifled sigh, 

“ But you are in no hurry to leave 
us, Mr. Wakefield!” exclaimed the 
Countess, with involuntary warmth; 
and instantanzously perceiving tbat 
she had spoken in such a tone, she 
became scarlet with confusion and 
embarrassment. “I mean,” she accord- 
ingly hastened to add, “that until you 
are perfectly recovered, it is quite 
unnecessary for you to seek another 
abode.” 

“Did I consult my own feelings 
alone, I should not indeed be pre~ 
cipitate in leaving this friendly home 
which I so providentially found,” 
observed Ramsey, throwing a certain 
degree of mournful tenderness into 
his voice: “but under circumstances, 
the soonor I depart——” 

And, stopping short, he affected to 
be seized with a confusion as complete 
as that which Eleanor had ere now 
experienced in such reality. 

“Has anything occurred to displease 
you, Mr. Wakefield ?” she inquired. 
“Tt is the wish of the Earl and of my- 
self that you should receive all possible 
attention ; and if you have sustained 
any annoyance—any  slight—any 
neglect——”’ 

‘“ My God | I have been treated too 
well—too kindly,” interrupted Ramsey 
with enthusiasm; “and my heart 
abounds in feelings of the most fervent 
gratitude towards your noble husband 
and yourself,” 

“Then wherefore hint so mysterious- 
ly that circumstances will compel you 
to depart soon, Mr. Wakefield ?” 
asked the Countess, in a voice that 
trembled somewhat, and with a strange 
fluttering of the heart. 

“Did I indeed make such an 
observation? Then I was wrong—very 
wrong,” exclaimed Ramsey, speaking 
as if vexed with himself. " Butin 
order that your ladyship may not 
interpret my inconsiderate words to 
the prejudice of the domestics of this 

establishment, permit me to assure 
you that I have received every possible 
attention at their hands. The circum- 
stances to which I alluded -——” 
__“ Are perhaps connected with your 
pPOsition in this country?” said 
canor. “Iam acquainted with your 
tory—the Earlhas made it known 
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tome in all its details—and [ cay 
understand, Mr. Wakefield, how pain. 
fulit must be for oe nurtured jn 
ease and comfort, and looking upon 
himself as the heir toa large fortune, 
to awake from that dream and fing 
adversity instead of prosperity staring 
him in the face. Such has indeed been 
your lot: but you must not look apon 
the future with apprehension and 
distrust. The Ear] of Desborough has 
proffered you his frindship ; and he 
isa man of warm heart and generous 
feelings, But not until you are com- 
pletely restored to health, will he 
begin to talk to you seriously upon 
the course of life which may best suit 
your inclinations, and on which he 
will assist you to enter, In the interval 
it is his desire that you should make 
this house your home; and it would 
grieve him were he to hear you speak 
of any circumstances prompting you 
to depart abruptly.” 

* Again dol assure your ladyship,” 
said Ramsey, in asoft and low voice, 
“that if I consulted my cwn inclina- 
tions orly, I should not . dream 
of quitting this hospitable mansion, 
But—pardon me—forgive me,” he 
exclaimed, his ‘tone suddenly be- 
coming impassioned and his manner 
excited.— ‘my bappiness is compromis- 
ed—even if it be not already wrecked 
beyond redemption—Obh! would to 
God that I had never set foot in this 
metropolis—that I had never left my 
native Jamaica to seek my fortune on 
the British soil I”? 

And, averting his head, he appeared 
to be profoundly affected. 

Mr. Wakefield, Iam grieved. to ob- 
serve that you are unhappy,” said 
Eleanor, her heart palpitating more 
rapidly than ever, and a singular sen- 
sation cOming over her as if some 
mystic influence associated herself and 
her own feelings with the passionate 
emotions which Ramsey displayed. 
“I speak to you more frankly than I 
should to any other friend or acquaint: 
ance, because you are a guest in this 
house—because you are a stranger iD 
this country—and because your mis- 
fortunes have neither been few nor 
light. And therefore do I repeat that 
I am grieved to behold these proofs of 
unhappiness on your part—and I fear 
that some secret sorrow is oppressiDg 
you. If this conjecture be correct— 


and if it should lie in the Earl of 


Desborough’s power to remove the 
cause——” 


“Every word that your ladyship 
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utters is aggravating my misery,” ex- 
claimed Ramsey, casting upon hera 
look full of tenderness: then, instantly 
withdrawing his eyes, he said, ‘| im- 
plore you to suffer me to leave this 
house before my feelings hurry me 
into expressions which you would re- 
ceive with indignation, and which 
would leave me no alternative than 
suicide in the despair that I should 
experience of having given utterance 
to them,” 

And, as he thus spoke, he sprang 
from his seat and rushed towards the 
door. 

“Mr. Wakefield —stop—I conjure 
youl” cried Eleanor, also Starting from 
her chair, “ This conduct On your part 
will appear so strange—so unaccount- 
able——Besides,” she added hastily, 
“it is scarcely kind of you to fly from 
us as if we were your enemies instead 
of your friends.” 

“You command me to remain—and 
Iobey you, beauteous lady !” said 
Ramsey, turning back and advancing 
slowly towards the spot where the 
Countess, trembling all over with 
indescribable emotions, was support- 
ing herself by holding to the mantel- 
Piece. ‘* Yes—I obey you in this, as I 
amready to obey you inall things— 
even with the sacrifice of my life! 
But, remember,” he added, suddenly 
sinking his voice toa low whisper,— 
“remember that when in your pre- 
sence, l am not master of myself,” i 

“ What do you mean ?—] am bewil- 
dered—confused,” murmured Eleanor, 
sinking back into her chair—while her 
glowing cheeks, her heaving bosom, 
and her melting eyes bore evident to 
the soft and voluptuous feelings which 
filled her heart, y 

“You ask me what I mean,” said 
Ramsey, placing himself near her, and 
fixing upon her a burning, impassion- 
ed look which she returned for a mo- 
ment—a single moment ; and then her 
eyes were cast downward, while deep- 
er grewthe blush upon her splendid 
countenance, and more agitated were 
the heavings of her breast:—“ you ask 
me what I mean,” he repeated, after 
an instant’s pause: “I will tell you! A 
strange series of adventures rendered 
me an inmate of your mansion. The 
generous hospitality which I have re- 
ceived beneath this roof has naturally 
led me toregard your noble husband 
as the best of men—yoOurself as the 
most estimable of women. Thus far 
then, am I devoted to you : I could fa 
down and worship you both as the 


kindest friends that God ever gave to 
man. But, alas! towards yourself, 
beauteous lady, this sentiment of pro- 
found gratitude has deepened into a 
feeling which I never knew before—a 
feeling which strangely combines the 
most exquisite bliss with the acutest 
anguish—the dreams of heaven with 
the pains of hell! For I behold you 
beautiful—Oh ! so beautiful that you 
appear to me a vision of the fancy’s 
creation, and not a being of earth: 
and I listen to your voice, which flows 
like delicions music upon my ears— 
and I gaze on your countenance, when 
you observe me not, until I feel as if I 
could throw myself’ on my knees 
before you and entreat that I may be- 
come your slave—your humblest me- 
nial, in order that I may demonstrate 
my devotion. Yes—dear lady, all this 
I experience towards you :—and yet 
I know tkat it is acrime to harbour 
such sentiments. But, my God! as 
well might a man endeavour to roll 
back the torrents of Niagara or breast 
the rapids of the Canadian rivers, as 
to hope to stem the tide of such feel- 
ings as these which agitate my heart, 
Therefore, again do I beseech you to 
suffer me to departat once—to fly 
from this mansion whose hospitality I 
have outraged with my unhappy pas- 
sion—to leave a city where so bright a 
vision has burst upon my view to 
dazzle me for a moment with its super- 
nal lustre and then leave me wretched! 
Yes—I wiil depart—O Goa ! I will fy 
FP 

And again he rushed towards the 
door. 

“ Gustavus — Mr, Wakefield — this 
must not be!” exclaimed Eleanor. 
“ Stay—remain—I conjure you |” 

And sinking back into the chair 
whence she had started for a moment, 
the Countess covered her face with 
her hands, as if to close her eyes upon 
everything around her and look only 
into the depths of her own soul, 

~ Is it possible that you have com- 
manded me to remain, after hearing 
this confession which I have dared to 
make ?”?” said Ramsey, throwing as 
much tenderness as possible into his 
voice, as he once more placed himself 
near the Countess. You are not angry 
with me, then ?—Oh | you are not 
angry with me—you will pardon my 
presumption—you will forgive my 
boldness—and psrhops you will pity 
me, dear lady |” he added, bending his 
head down close to her own. 

“Ohbllamataloss how to answer 
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you,” murmured Eleanor withdrawing 
her hands from her countenance and 
slowly raising her eyes until they met 
hisown—when glowing, ardent, and 
impassioned were the looks thus 
exchanged. “ You have surprised me 
—filled me with confusion, ’she added, 
in a melting tone: “ but you must not 
think of leaving me—you must not 
quit the house. Friendless as you are 
—jnexperienced in the ways of this 
great metropolis——” 

“But it is for your sake, my bene- 
factress, that I am anxious to depart 
hence,” interrupted Ramsey, in an 
impassioned tone. “I cannot endure 
the idea of insulting you by the spec- 
tacle of that misery into which my 
hopeless passion will plunge me, In 
six days—six short days—I have learnt 
to love you with an enthusiasm—an 
adoration — a worship amounting 
almost to a delirium of the feelings;— 
and it were madness on my part to 
remain within the sphere of this influ- 
ence which maddens while it delights 
me—which bathes me in ecstatic bliss, 
and at the same time rends my soul 
with the crucifixion of ineffable tor- 
tures. Wherefore, then, should I re- 
main——” 

“ Because I ask youto stay—because 
I implore you not toleave me thus,” 
interrupted the Countess, now sO com- 
pletely borne away by the torrent of 
her Own devouring passions, that she 
was ready to plunge headlong into 
the abyss of guilty pleasure and con- 
summate any sacrifice for the sake of 
that handsome young mən who 
appeared a perfect Adonis in her eyes 
as he avowed the ardour of his love 
with sO much apparent ingenuousness. 
“WNo—you must remain, Gustavus— 
dear Gustavus,” she added, raising her 
eyes towards him with a look in which 
all the voluptuousness of her nature 
and all the sensuality of her tempera- 
me spoke with an unmistakable 
eloquence : *“ you must remain, | say 
—to love me—and to be loved in re- 
turn.” 

Her head drooped as her sinking 
voice murmured these last words ; but 
in another moment she was straiued 
to his breast—their cheeks met in 

burning contact—and the yielding 
lady gave back the warm and luscious 
kisses which her lips received from 
his own. 
“Then you love me, Eleanor—you 
love me ?” whispered Ramsey, after a 
ong pause: 

Tom the first moment thatI saw 
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you, I experienced a profound interest 
in you,” was the soft response ; “and 
that feeling has rapidly gained upon 
me, acquiring strength the more I saw 
of you—the oftener I found myself in 
your society.” 

“ Oh ! ten thousand thanks for this 
assurance, my adored Hieanor |” 
exclaimed Ramsey, smoothing her 
hair of velvet blackness and softness 
above her high and noble forehead, 
“Tt is sweet to be beloved by you; 
and if any one had whispered to me an 
hour ago that I was so soon to enjoy 
this elysian happiness, I should have 
fancied that none but an angel from 
heaven could have conferred it on me. 

arest, dearest Eleanor—for the first 
time in my life do I experience the 
ineffable bliss of Jove—its mysterious 
depth—its unfathomable influence— 
its ecstatic sway—its voluptuous re- 
finement ;—and I thank thee—from 
the profundities 
thank thee, for initiating me in this 
ermpyrean felicity, My existence has 
kindled into a new life: I feel the 
cousummation of all the golden 
dreams and brilliant hopes which my 
fancy has ever formed when wonder- 
ing what love could be.” 

** And I also love for the first time,” 
whispered Eleanor, her bosom throb- 
bing with an indescribable rapture. 

“For the first time 1” exclaimed 
Ramsey. “Is it possible that you have 
never loved till now ?” 

“Never with the | ardour—the 
devotion—the enthusiasm that I feel 
for you,” she replied, her clear soft 
voice harmonising what that enchant- 
ing loveliness which invested her as 
with a halo, 

“ Then you love not your husband, 
sweet Eleanor?” said Ramsey, strain- 
ing her to his breast, as she lay half 
reclining in his arms—her cheek 


of my soul dol - 


resting against his own, and their hair © 


mingling. 

“No—I never loved him,” she 
answered emphatically: “and I may 
perhaps some day tell you why all his 


attention, devotion, and generosity 


could never succeed in gaining my 
affection. Yes—that secret may | 
perhaps reveal to you, Gustavus, 


she added, a burning blush suffusing | 
itself over her countenance, as she at 


the same time cast down hef 
eyes in shame. ‘‘But there was 4 
moment—not very long ago—when 


fancied that I loved another ; and for? — 


few days I mistook that transitory 


feeling for the real, pure, and true” 
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passion. Such however it was not: for 
the instant that this other’s conduct 
manifested itself to me in its intense 
selfishness and utter profligacy, I was 
enabled to discard him from my heart 
with an ease that astonished even my- 
self. But towards you, Gustavus, I ex- 
perience a far different sentiment ; 
and I know that this sentiment is love 
—the sincerest, tenderest love! For 
were yOu to appear before my eyes as 
a character less amiable and worthy 
than now I believe you to be, I should 
still love—still cling to you—still be 
ready and willing to follow you over 
the face of the earth. This, then my 
Gustavus, is love—and it is a love 
which I have never known before and 
shall never know again !” 

“Oh! welcome, dearest Eleanor— 
welcome indeed to my soul is this 
love of thine,” said Ramsey, imprint- 
ing a thousand kisses upon her. lip. 
‘““Yes—welcome this virgin love as 
if it were also your maiden charms 
which you surrender up to me———”” 

“ Gustavus,—dear Gustavus,” whis- 
pered Eleanor, throwing her arms 
about his neck and embracing him 
with the most impassioned ardour: 
“the words which you have just ut- 
tered——But, no matter——I dare not 
tell you my secret now———” 

And her lovely head rested upon his 
shoulder, her bosom palpitating against 
his breast, 

*“ To-night, my angel,” murmured 
Ramsey, in alowand melting tone— 
for his voice was full of a rich mas- 
culine melody,—“ to-night you will 
render me completely happy—you will 
grant me the privileges of love,-you will 
receive me in your chamber—not with 
the coyness of the timid girl, but with 
all the impassioned ardour which has 
already made your caresses so ineffa- 
bly sweet.” 

The Countess whispered a reply; 
and Ramsey’s features became radiant 
with joy, and triumph, and sensual 
passion, 

“Oh! what happiness awaits me,” 
he continued, in that same „soft mur- 
muring tone: “and how tediously: will 
pass the hours until the blissful mo- 
ment when, I. shali clasp thee in my 
arms, confident of already standing on 
the threshold of paradise! No—not 
tediously will pass these hours-because 
we shall be together during the inter- 
val; and, though in the presence of 
your husband, we must control our 
feelings—restrain the ardour of our 
looks—and speak only in the usual 
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terms of a cold courtesy,—nevertheless 

e shall enjoy each other’s society, 
and in the secret depths of our hearts 
will exist the knowledge that we love 
and that we shall soon be happy ! And 
when the witching hour arrives at last 
my Eleanor—then in the retirement of 
your Own chamber, and when clasped 
in each Other’s arms, you can breathe 
in my ear that secret to which you 
alluded ere now.” 

“ Yes—for henceforth we will have 
no secrets with each other,” replied 
the fond, impassioned woman in whose 
veins the hot blood circulated like 
lightning. 

* » * % 9 % 
* 4 * * % 


’Twas midnight—and Eleanor was 
now alone in her chamber. 

The lady’s-maids had just with- 
drawn, having assisted their mistress 
to lay aside her garments, and arrange 
her luxuriant hair for the night. 

A loose wrapper enveloped her form 
—her naked feet were thrust into 
slippers,—and, half-reclining upon a 
sofa drawn near the fire, the Countess 
awaited with indescribable feelings 
the coming of her lover. 

The wax-candles upon the mantel 
had been extinguised; and a small 
night-}Jamp, placed on the toilette- 
table joined its rays with the light of 
the fire to shed a soft and subdued 
lustre through the room. Delicious 
perfumes exhaled from porcelain vases 
standing in the window-recesses :— 
and the warmand fragrant atmosphere 
seemed to be the voluptuous breath of 
love itself. 

How rapidly beat Eleanor’s heart 
as she lay half-reclined upon the 
sofa | 

A species of timidity—like that 
which the virgin bride feels when 
entering the nuptial couch—was upon 
her. Her colour changed fifty times 
in a minute,—now glowing with the 
richest crimson upon her cheeks—now 
sinking into a strange paleness: and 
in her eyes there was an expression 
of intense anxiety mingling with the 
fires of burning—scorching—devour- 
ing passion, 

Was it that she knew she was doing 
wrong, but that she could not wrestle 
against the fury of her desires ?—did 
she experience, at the bottom of her 
soul, a regret that she had gone thus 
far ?—would she have retreated and 
repented even yet, if it were possible 
to overcome these sensual longings 
which consumed and devoured her ? 
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We know not—and we have not 
leisure now to analyse the feelings of 
the Countess of Desborough: for, hark 
—a footstep in the passage reaches her 
ear-—Oh | how audibly her heart 
beats—how tumultuously her bosom 
heaves |—the door Opens—and Ram- 
sey appears | Piet A. 

Scarcely can he restrain his impas 
tience sufficiently tospare a moment 
to lock the door: another instant—and 
he is clasped in the arms of the Coun: 
tess, 

“Dearest, dearest, Eleanor!” he 
exclaims, as he enfolds her in his 
embrace. 

“ Deazest, dearest Gustavus |” she 
murmurs; straining him to her bosom. 
‘And if bell's fames were immediate~ 
ly to follow the consummation of her 
frailty, she would not resign these 
few moments of elysium to save ker" 
self from that eternity of pain. 

Forgotten is her husband— forgotten 
is every sense of duty—forgotten is all 
the world beyond the four walls of that 
chamber of love! Oh, if she knew 
everything concerning her lover !— 
but she did not! 

“Dearest, dearest Eleanor |’? what 
rapture was there in the words for her 
ears | 

“ Dearest, dearest Gustavus !”—with 
what ineffable delight did she murmur 
the avowal of love to him who was 
Dow dearest to her of all the world |! 

And now Ramsey, learnt the nature 
of that secret which Eleanor had pro- 
mised to reveal to him, and the know: 
ledge of which instantly accounted 
for allthat had hitherto appeared so 
extraordinary and mysterious between 
herself and her husband, 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 
FRESH SCHEMES AND PLOTS, 


Leaving the Countess of Desborough 
and the resuscitated to enjoy the 
delights of love in each other’s arms, 
we must gO back three or four hours 
and request our readers to accompany 
us, at about half-past eight o’clock on 
that Sunday evening, to the dwelling 
of Mrs. Brace in Pall Mall. 


It will be remembered that this 


© delectable lady had invited Lord Flori- 


melto sup with her on the Sabbath 
now so particularly referred to—and 
ad promised that Camilla Morton 
ince the previous 
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Monday evening, when the invitation 
was given, Mrs. Brace had not hearg 
from the young nobleman; and she 
therefore concluded that he meant to 
honour her with his company. Due 
arrangements were accordingly made 
for the select banquet ;—and Camilla, 
experiencing not the remotest suspj- 
cion of Mrs, Brace’s treacherous inten- 
tions, had suffered herself to be per- 
suaded to keep her mistress company 
in entertaining the noble guest. It ig 
true that the young girl would in 
reality have preferred the privacy of 
her own chamber: but this feeling on 
her part was solely on account of the 
recent loss of her parents, and not 
through any misgiving with respect to 
the integrity of the milliner: on the 
contrary, in the artlessness and inno- 
cence of her soul, she had fancied that 
it was from motives of delicacy that 
Mrs. Brace had invited her, as she 
might have chosen any other of her 
young ladies to be present on an 
Occasion when she was to receivea 
male guest. 

The preparations for the little 
banquet, then, were in progress: the 
cook was busy in the kitchen—Mrs, 
Brace, elegantly dressed, was already 
seated in her parlour—and Camilla 
was arranging her toilette in her own 
chamber,—when, at half-past eight, a 
letter was delivered at the house, by 
one of Lord Florimel’s footmen. 

Mrs. Brace opened it hurriedly, and 
read the following words:— 

“regret, my dear friend, to occa- 
sion you any disappointment: but it 
is totally impossible for me to partake 
of your hospitality this evening. Nor 
do I think it likely that I shali ever be 
enabled to visit you again, For I have 
this day succeeded in making my 
peace with the charming and well- 
beloved Pauline: nay, more—I have 
demanded her in marriage of her 
father, who at once accepted my pro- 
posal. 

“Now, look you; my dear friend— 
understand—and be reasonable, It 
suits me to throw off my bad habits 
and to enter on a more steady career. 
This I am resolved to do—and nothing 
shall deter me from my purpose, Be 


so kind, then, as to throw no more — 
temptations in my way—to send no. 


more young ladies to my house with 
letters—indeed, to forget that I was 
ever a patron or client of yours. 
Your friend f will with pleasure re- 
main—that is, to render you a service 


-whenever I may do só with honour to 
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myself; butin any case, our future 
correspondence must be through the 
post. Now, do not think that Iam 
angry with you; itis to such thing. 
I kave not turned saint—but am merely 
reformed in that point of conduct 
which did indeed most deplorably 
lack amendment. Ido not intend to 
cut you—nor yet to act ungratefully 
towards you ; because I have received 
many kindnesses at your hands. But 
Iam going to be steady—and that 
declaration explains everything. 

“ Rest assured, my dear friend, that 
you have no well-wisher more sincere 
than myself. Asa proofof my good 
feeling I will give you a hint which 
may not be unserviceable: but I rely 
on your honour to keep the matter 
entirely to yourself. It is this :—The 
plot in which poor Octavia Clarendon is 
the heroine, thickens rapidly. My beloved 
Pauline is not idle on behalf of her sister; 
and of course I cannot stay her proceed- 
ings, evenif I felt inclined. In less than 
forty-eight hours she will have cleared up 
all doubts respecting the identity of Octa- 
via's lover ! 

“ Again I implore ycu to retain 
these hints a profound secret, at least 
so far as my mame is concerned. But 
be assured that thereis a storm brew- 
ing—and you will do well to adopt 
some measure to screen yourself, 

“RLORIMEL,” 

The letter fellfrom Mrs. Brace’s 
hand—at the sameinstant the Prince 
of Wales was ushered iato the room 
by Harriet. 

The lady’s maid retired immediately 
closing the door behind her; and his 
Royal Highness advanced towards 
Mrs. Brace, who had risea from her 
seat on his entrance. But the mo- 
ment he obtained a nearer view of her 
countenance, he was struck- by the 
expression of trouble and annoyance 
which it wore; and seizing both her 
hands, he exclaimed, “My @ear Fanny, 
what, in heaven’s namel is the 
matter ?”’ 

“ Nothing—nothing—a little tem- 
porary vexation,” she said, endea- 
vouring to smile: but the attempt was 
very ineffectual. 3 

“ft is something more serious than 
you choose to admit,” observed the 
Prince: then, his eye catching the 
letter which lay upon the rug he 
stooped down and picked it up. 

“You must not read it |” exclaimed 
Mrs. Brace, extending her hand to 
receive the note. : 

© This is silly of you, Fanny,” said 


the Prince, neither giving her the 
document nor yet reading it. “I hold 
in my hand the undoubted cause of 
your annoyance and vexation—and 
you are well aware that I should not 
wish to become acquainted with its 
contents through any motive of 
jealousy. Such nonsense has long 
ceased to exist between you and me, 
Therefore, when I express an anxiety 
to read thisletter, it is through pure 
solicitude on your behalf-——” 

“ And an apprehension that it may 
probably refer to yourself,” added the 
mililiner with a tartness which she very 
rarely exhibited to any one—muckh less 
to the Prince of Wales. ‘‘ Well—I do 
not know that you had better peruse the 
document,” she observed immediately 
afterwards, in a milder tone, 

His Royal Highness accordingly 
cast his eyes over the letter ;—and his 
countenance fell, 

“ By heaven! this is serious,” he 
ejaculated, flinging himself upon a 
seat, while Mrs.Brace resumed her chair 
Opposite to him, ‘' Zhe plot thickens 
rapidly,” he said in a musing 
tone, as he referred to Florimel’s 
communication; “by God! it must 
thicken as much as it likes,’ he 
exclaimed abruptly, “for anything 
that I can do to prevent it. ‘Pauline is 
not idle on behalf of her sister.’ This is 
just what I foresaw—just what I expect- 
ed all along. Pauline and Florimel are 
two maudlin sentimentalists together ; 
and they will work a deal of mischief. 
How the deuce is it, Fanny, that you 
did not -contrive to have Pauline 
debauched by some gay fellow, or else 
to produce a separation between her 
and Florimel | The thing is serious; 
but may I be particularly damned if I 
know how toremedy it. Zn less than 
forty eight hours she’—that’s Pauline— 
I will have cleared up all doubt respecting 
the indentity of Octavia's lover? Forty- 
eight hours! When was this note 
written ?” 

* It reached me a few instants before 
you enered the room,” answered Mrs, 
Brace. 

“ To be sure | I ought to have recol- 
lected the confusion and trouble in 
which you were plunged at the mo- 
ment,” said the Prince. “Well—forty- 
eight hours that’s plenty of time to 
adopt some decisive measure in.” 

“Oh | you must not take the phrase 
in its literal sense,” exclaimed the 
milliner, “It may meana longer, or 
it may mean a shorter period: but it is 
used emphatically to show that the 
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intervel will be brief ere your rank is 
discovered. So far, therefore, from 
postponing a due and serious consi- 
deration of the proper measures to 
be adopted, we must deliberate at 
once.” 

“Tf there be one thing more than 
another that I hate,” said the Prince, 
speaking as if he had a nausea in his 
mouth, *' Tt is the trouble of thinking 
On disagreeable matters.” 

“ Possibly |” observed Mrs. Brace, 
with petulant dryness."“But your Royal 
Highness will be pleased to reflect that 
an exposure in this instance may com- 
promise the very crown which you 
have in the perspective, A young lady 
of good family, seduced by the Prince 
of Wales under a feigned name—led 
to believe that his intentions were 
honourable and that would espouse 
her,—my God !such a history would 
create a feeling of indignation from 
One end of the kingdom tothe other; 
and the people would pull down my 
house about my ears.” 

“ No my dear Fannv—we’d havea 
regiment of Guards stationed along 
Pall Mall to protect you,” responded 
the Prince, in a jocular manner, 
“ Thank God we always have plenty of 
General-officers who like nothing bet- 
ter than having to open a murderous 
cannopade upon the people.” 

“ This is not atime nor a subject for 
jesting,” said Mrs. Brace. “I beseech 
you to look seriously at the matter— 
for it troubles me profoundly, You 
perceive that even if you were enabl- 
ed tosilence Octavia by means of the 
influence you exercise over her, her 
sister Pauline would still proceed——"” 

“And this Florimel would no doubt 
help her,” added the Prince. By the 
bye, he is coming to Carlton House to- 
morrow night, He voted with the small 
Whig section in the House of Lords 
the other evening—and I was therefore 
compelled to place his name on my 
Teception-list. iskall be very civil to 
him to-morrow, and thus disarm him 

of any rancour with which Pauline 
may have inspired him: for it is per- 
fectly clear that the identity of Mr, 
Harley with the Prince of W ales is 
even more than suspected by that 
young lady—whereas Octavia is per- 
haps still full of uncertainty.” 

“ You may conciliate Florimel, per- 
haps,” said Mrs, Brace: “ besides, you 
Perceive by his note that he would 
ather husk the matter up if he could. 

t depend upon it, from all Ihave 
uline Clarendon isa girl of 


spirit and will leave you no peace when 
Once ske shall have established the 
fact of your identity, There is only 
One plan that [ can think of——” 

“Name it—name it, my dear 
Fanny,” cried the Prince.“ I knew 
you would end by suggesting some- 
thing; you are so fertile in expedients, 
Besides, women always like to make 
matters out as bad as they can, when 
they mean to wind up by proposing 
aremedy. Nowthen, my dear, what 
is your plan ?” 

‘Listen patiently for a few 
minutes,” said the milliner, smiling at 
the compliments which the Prince 
paid her. “ You are well acquainted 
with Mr, Clarendon’s position. A few 
weeks ago he believed himself certain 
of succeeding to the Marchmont 
Peerage, the Hon. Arthur Eaton 
being then at death’s door, But this 
young gentleman has recovered ina 
most miraculous manner: and there is 
not the slightest chance that Mr. 
Clarendon will ever be Lord March- 
mont. To make things still more 
unpleasant for Mr. Clarendon, he 
accepted a large income from the pre: 
sent Lord Marchmont, and went and 
took a fine house, at the time when 
Arthur Eaton was supposed to be 
dying. He is therefore totally depend- 
ant on Lord Marchmont’s bounty ; 
and at the old peer’s death, he will be 
dependant on Arthur. Such a position 
is doubtless intolerable for Mr. Claren- 
don: and yet it is quite clear that he 
cannot well retreat, and go back to 
his cottage in the Edgeware Road and 
kis hundred or two hundred a year.” 

“ What on earth is all this to come 
to ?” demanded the Prince of Wales. 

“Why—that you must obtain a 
Peerage and a pension for Mr. Claren" 
don, as the price of having the in- 
trigue with hiselder daughter com- 
pletely hushed up,” returned Mrs. 
Brace, 

“And Pauline?” said his Royal 
Highness, 

“ Must submit to any arrangement 
her father chooses to make,” answered 
the astute milliner. 

“ By heavens! you are the shrewd- 
est woman I ever met in all my 
life,” exclaimed the Prince. ‘ But you 
forget that I have not the slightest 
influence with the Ministry to obtain 
a peerage anda pension for any one 
who iseven well known—much less tor 
a comparatively obscure individual 
— 


“No influence with the ministry 
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perhaps,” interrupted Mrs, Brace: 
“but have you not the power of 
extorting by menaces from your royal 
father-——”’ 

And she fixed her fine eyes signi- 
ficantly upon him. : 

“Tobe sure! Hannah Lightfoot’s 
papet—or rather the half of it |” ex- 
claimed the Prince. “Your advice is 
admirable. PII send my friend Tim 
Meagles to my father to negotiate the 
business. On Tuesday morning the 
matter shall be entered upon, Thanks 
to your counsel, Fanny, I now see my 
way pretty clearly out of this thicket 
of difficulties. And now you will per- 
mit me to inform you what itis that 
brought me hither this evening.” 

“Tam all attention,” said Mrs, 
Brace, “But you will stay and sup with 
me? You perceive by Florimel’s 
note-——’”’ 

“That he has disappointed you,” 
added the Prince, with a smile, “Well 
—I will take his place at your table 
this evening. Shall we be alone?” 

“ If you like. But there was tu have 
been another-——”’ 

“A young lady, I’ll be bound |” 
ejaculated his Royal Highness. 

“ Precisely. She is a sweet creature 
—and I intended to tempt Florimel 
with her,’ said Mrs. Brace. “Her 
name is Camilla Morton—and as a 
camilla is she pure and chaste.” 

‘ By all means let her sup with us,” 
cried the Prince. “In the meantime 
I will hurriedly inform you what 
brought me hither this evening, You 
are aware that to-morrow night there 
are grand doings at Carlton House. 
Invitations were of course sent, 
amongst Others, to the Earl and Coun- 
tess of Desborough ; and I heard just 
now—about an hour before I came 
hither—that the Countess will accept 
the invitation.” i 

“I should scarcely believe it,” ob- 
served Mrs. Brace. 

“ But I know that she will be present 
to-morrow evening,” returned the 
Prince, emphatically. “My sister the 
Princess Sophia and thè Duchess of 
Devonshire both told me so just now, 
in the course of conversation? ai 

“ And what do you propose to do? 
inquired the milliner : “for fertile as 
I may be in expedients, I have not as 
yet thought of any scheme to forward 
your views with respect to Lady Des- 

Orough.” 
p a Kaive that Mrs. Fitzherbert has 
sent to request your attendance upon 
her to-morrow evening to superintend 


her toilette—has she not ?” asked the 

rince: and, on receiving an afirma- 
tive reply, he continued to observe, 
“ Well—that is for the grand dinner- 
party at seven o’clock; and you will 
have to remain at Carlton House until 
nine or half-past in order to see that 
Mrs, Fitzherbert’s toilette is in per- 
fection forthe ball, Is it not just as 
I am describing 2” 

" Nothing could be more accurate,” 
responded Mrs. Brace, smiling at the 
minuteness of detail into which his 
Royal Highness was entering, and the 
ultimate object of which she could not 
by any means conjecture, 

“So far, so good,” resumed the 
Prince. “ Now, you are aware that 
when the company arrive, they ascend 
the grand staircase, and the ladies pass 
into a toilette-chamber to lay aside 
their scarfs or cloaks, before they pro- 
ceed to the ball-room.” 

“I cannot be ignorant of this fact,” 
Observed Mrs. Brace, “since I have 
more than once assisted Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert’s gentlewomen in that very cham- 
ber to receive the ladies’ cloaks, This 
was however, several years ago, when 
curiosity prompted me to take that 
post in Order to obtain a good view of 
your lady-guests and observe the 
fashions which chiefly prevailed in 
their toilette.” 

“ Ab! [had forgotten that you had 
done this,” said the Prince, “'Well-it is 
precisely the same thing that I require 
you to do again to-morrow evening. 
You will then watch for the Countess 
of Desborough—and the moment she 
makes her appearance you will hasten 
forward toattend upon her,” 

“But her ladyship will refuse my 
services with indignation,” cried Mrs. 
Brace. 

“ Her ladyship on the contrary, will 
affect not to recognise you,” returned 
the Prince. ‘‘Do you think that she 
would draw all eyes upon herself, 
by any display of feeling on such 
an occasion? Besides, if questioned 
by her friends and acquaintances 
relative to the cause of her anger 
against you, what reply could she 
make ? Only reflect for a moment 
upon her position. She has accepted 
the invitation, partly, no doubt, for 
fear her husband should imagine that 
she had any cause of complaint againt 
me—and partly in compliance withthe 
wishes of the Princess Sophia, who is 
her very dear friend. Her behaviour 
will therefore be of a character to defy 
the least suspicion that anything, 
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agreeable or disagreeable. bas ever 
taken place between herself and me. 

“I comprehend the force of your 
reasoning,” said Mrs. Brace. “I shall 
therefore hasten to volunteer my 
assistance to her ladyship the moment 
she enters the toilette room—— Pty 

“ And, while thus aiding her,” in- 
terrupted thd Prince, “you will whisper 
in her ear these words :—'It is of the ut- 
most importance that I should speak to your 
ladyship alone, for a few minutes, pre- 
sently. Your honour is threatened—your 
reputation is at stake, I both can and will 
show your ladyship how to defeat your 
enemies’ —These ominous words will 
terrify her, and make her anxious to 
know more. Her curiosity will be 
painfully excited, especially as you are 
the person to utter so singular and 
mycterious a warning. Taking ad- 
vantage of this impression which you 
arecertain to create, you must add 
these words: * At midnight precisely I 
shall be at the end of the passage leading 
from the left ofthe great landing which your 
ladyship will cross to enter the ball-rooms, 
If your ladyship wishes to know more, you 
can meet me then and there, But come 
alone—or I shall hurry away if I see you 
accompanied by any one.” 

» Andif her ladyship should keep 
the appointment?’ said Mrs. Brace, 
inquiringly, 

“Then you will throw open the door 
of the room at the end of the passage 
where is to meet you—and the Coun- 
tess will pass on into that apartment, 
thinking that you are showing her 
into sOme retired place where you 
may converse together without fear of 
interruption or observation.” 

“And what next?’ asked the 
milliner. 

'‘ Wky—the instant the Countess 

has crossed that threshold,” returned 
the Prince, —" instead of following 
her, you will shut the door hastily— 
lock it on the outside—and take your 
departure, Leave all the rest to me.” 
__ The scheme appears as clumsy in 
its conception as it will prove awk- 
ward in the carrying out,’ said Mrs, 
Brace, 

“Tt may seem wild, far-fetched, and 
even preposterous to describe,” observ- 
ed his Royal Highness: “but, when 
managed with your tact and ingenuity 
it will pass off just asi anticipate. At 

all events, you will do your best, 
_ Fanny ?” 
Most, decidedly,” answered the 


TA 


he footman now entered the room 
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to lay the table for supper; and ina 
few minutes Camilla Morton made her 
appearance. The Prince of Wales was 
introduced to her as Mr. Harley ; anq 
be was instantaneously struck by her 
sweet, pensive, and touching style of 
beauty. the lily whiteness and rose- 
leaf hue which were so delicately 
mingled in her complexion, were set 
off tothe greatest advantage by her 
mourning garb; and the dark vesture 
likewise enhanced the elegance and 
grace of that figure which, though 
slight, was rouaded in accordance with 
the most perfect specimens of Grecian 
art. 

She was somewhat surprised when, 
instead of meeting Lord Florimel, she 
was thus introduced toa Mr. Harley: 
but the milliner hastened to inform her 
that his lordship had been seized with 
asudden indisposition, and that Mr, 
Harley, who was “a very old friend 
indeed,” had dropped in by accident; 
—andas Camilla cared nothing for 
either the one or the other, it was per- 
fectly indiferent to her whether she 
sate down to supper with Lord Florimel 
or Mr. Harley. 

The evening passed away; and, 
although Camilla fancied that Mr. 
Harley fixed his eyes upon her some: 
what intently mere than once, she was 
nevertheless compelled to admit to 
herself that he wasa polished gentle- 
man, very agreeable, and endowed 
with great conversational powers, 
When ske rose at eleven o’clock to re- 
tire to her own chamber, the Prince 
proffered his hand and endeavoured 
to convey her’sto his lips, while Mrs, 
Brace was conveniently stooping to 
pick up her handkerchief: but Camilla 
instantly snatched back her hand, 
while her cheeks suddenly became 
crimson ;—and, darting on his Royal 
Highness a look which convinced 
him that he had made no impression 
upon her -heart, however agreeable 
she might have thought him as a com: 
panion, the young maiden hurricd 
from the room. 

And when she had gained the soli- 
tude of her own chamber, Camilla 
burst into tears: for a suspicion, faint 
as tne murmuring of far-off waters in 
the ears, had now for the first time 
sprung up in the secret depths of her 
soul,—a suspicion with regard to the 
virtue of Mrs, Brace and the respect: — 
ability of her establishment. Dae 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 


THE GRAND ENTERTAINMENT 
AT CARLTON HOUSE. 


IT was half-past nine o'clock on the 
memorable Monday evening so anxi- 
ously anticipated by many hearts; 
and the state saloons of the princely 
dwelling were bathed as it were ina 
flood of roseate luxury. 

Nothing could transcend-—scarcely 
equal—the brilliancy of the scene. 

The lustre of crystal chandeliers 
and innumerable wax-sandles—the 
gorgeous mirrors—the splendid furni- 
ture, rich in crimson velvet, and glit- 
tering with inlaid gold—the costly 
vases Of porcelain and alabaster, filled 
with hot-house flowers—the immense 
China jars whence pecfumes exhaled 
—the warm and fragrant atmosphere 
—and the strains of delicious music 
which began to pour through the spaci- 
ous apartment,—all these produced a 
magical effect, to ravish and enchant 
the senses, 

The guests invited to the ball were 
now beginning to arrive; and the 
Prince of Wales, having already left 
the dinner-table, was conversing with 
those ladies who had been present at 
the select banquet. 

There was Mrs, Fitzherbert, in all the 
grandeur of those charms which were 
Now embellished by the richest and 
most tasteful toilette. Her hair, so pale 
in hue but so glossy and shining, ap- 
peared to have caught the golden rays 
of a brilliant noonday sun and to have 
imprisoned them in those luxuriant 
tresses, which showered over a back 
and shoulders of pearly whiteness, and 
caressed the full and finely rounded 
bosoms which the low dress left more 
than half exposed tothe ravished eyes 
of the beholder. 

Next to Mrs. Fitzherbert sate the 
Duchess of Devonshire, radiant in love- 
liness, and with glowing smiles upon 
her coral lips. Nature’s own roses, 
which art cannot equal, blushed softly 
upor her cheeks; and her silky auburn 
hair was brilliant with all the richest 
metallic hues. Love, pleasure, and 
light were in her large deep hazel 
eyes: she was a glorious being—a 
splendid specimen of that finely de- 
. veloped, superb, and Juno-like beauty 

which in a moment can melt into the 
tender and yielding sensuousness of 

on Venus. 
Tana in that same saloon where the 
Prince of Wales was now conversing 


with Mrs, Fitzherbert and Georgiana 
Duchess of Devonshire, there’ were 
Other heavenly faces and lovely 
forms: andthe lustre of the chan- 
deliers was reflected in eyes bright as 
the diamonds that surmounted polished 
foreheads or glistened amidst shining 
hair. Gracefully, too, waved ostrich 
plumes over charming heads; and fair 
hands agitated the rich fans which 
raised a gentle zephyr in the midst 
of the warm, languid, and perfumed 
atmosphere ;—and the rustling satin 
or the richly flowing velvet swept over 
the thick carpet, as light footsteps 
moved across that scene of pleasure. 

The company invited to the ball had 
begun to arrive; and every minute 
some scion of the atistocracy—some 
noble, with a star upon his breast, or 
some lady bearing a proud name— 
made obeisance to the heir-apparent to 
the British throne. 

Oh! who would have thought that 
two-thirds of the great nobles now 
assembled, were, if stripped of all the 
prestige of their rank and honours, 
nothing more nor less than the most 
infernal robbers, usurpers, and Oppress~ 
Ors that ever preyed upon the vitals 
of the industrious millions ?—or who 
would have fancied that more than 
half of those beauteous creatures 
gathered there, and who boasted an 
alliance with the first families in 
Britain, were the veriest demireps 
that ever reflected in the aristocratic 
sphere the profligacy and demoraliza- 
tion which parade the pavement of the 
metropolis ? 

But so i} was then-so itis at the 
present day—and so it will ever be with 
the British Aristocracy until the knell 
of its corrupt, iniquitous, and accursed 
existence be rung by the mighty voice 
of the popular will. 

To return however, to the thread of 
our narrative. 

We have already stated that the 
Prince of Wales was conversing with 
his special favourites in one of the 
magnificent saloons thrown open at 
Carlton House upon the occasion of 
which we are writing: we should now 
add that in another. apartment of the 
splendid site, the Princess Sophia was 
seated upon a sofa, surrounded by 
several ladies and nobles of the high- 
est rank, and with whom she discours- 
ed in a manner which they 
substquently pronounced, inthe usual 
nauseating phraseology of the Court, 
to be most “gracious” and “con- 
descending.” 
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‘The Princess was in reality a very 
handsome woman. Her figure was 
modelled to the most voluptuous pro~- 
portions : the plump, sloping shoulders 
—the long arching neck—and the 
exuberant bust were of the most 
dazzling whiteness;—and upon her 
cheeks the hues of the blushing rose 
and the stainless lily were delicately 
blended. Her large blue eyes !anguish- 
ed with a wanton lJook—and her mouth 
had that unmistakable expression Ot 
sensuality which invariably marked 
and still marks every scion of the 
family of Brunswick. Her luxuriant 
light brown hair flowed in thousand 
shining ringlets over her shoulders ; 
and she had a habit of every now and 
then slightly shaking her head as if it 
were a pleasure to hear the rustling of 
those glossy curls or to feel them 
moving upon her warm and polished 
flesh, In fine, her whole appearance 
conveyed the impression of an 
amorous young creature in whose im- 
agination soft, tender, and wanton 
thoughts habitually floated, but whose 
passions were at times susceptibie of 
being excited to adevouring beat and 
a furious intensity. 

Such indeed was the Princess Sophia 
—one of the frail and licentious 
daughters of George the Third. 

But we must leave her Royal High- 
ness for a brief space, while we hasten 
to inform our readers that at about a 
quarter to ten o’clock the Earl of 
Desborough descended from his car- 
riage at the principal entrance to 
Carlton House, assisted his beautiful 
Countess and the lovely Pauline 
Clarendon to alight. Then, giving an 
arm to each lady, he escorted them up 
the grand staircase, 

Oh! how Pauline’s heart beat as each 
step brought ker nearer to that circle of 
light in which she knew that the mas- 
ter of that gorgeous scene was as it were 

embowered in luxury and enthroned 
in splendour. That she was about to 
behold Mr. Harley in the Prince of 
Wales, she had no longer any doubt: 
the scene at the Duchess of Devon- 
shire’s on the preceding day had re- 
moved all previously existing uncer- 
tainty upon that point, For Mrs, 
Mordaunt was the Princess Sophia— 
and this fact accounted for the sudden 
disappearance of Mr. Harley when the 
carriage broke down opposite Paradise 


Villas, on the first night of his 
= acquaintance with Octavia and 
Pauline, 


When, therefore, the younger Miss 


i. 


— 
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Clarendon had reflected upon all the 
incidents of that night, and recalled 
to mind the ridiculous tale which Mr, 
Harley had related (on the Occasion 
of his second visit to the villa) to 
account for his abrupt departure after 
gazing in at the window of the travel- 
ling-barouche,—when she pondered on 
ali this, Pauline had naturally come to 
the conclusion that Mr, Harley was the 
Prince of Wales beyond all! possibility 
of doubt. 

With a beating heart, then, was it 
that the lovely creature now ascended 
the wide and brilliantly-liguted marble 
staircase; and the inward agitation 
which she experienced gave a rich 
crimson glow to her cheeks. 

On ber side, the Countess of Des- 
borough was not altogether composed 
and tranquil, She abhorred the idea 
of meeting the Prince of Wales ;— 
and—more than that—the night of 
love and pleasure which she had 
passed in the arms of Philip Ramsey, 
bad rendered her as timid and bashful 
asabride on the morning after her 
wedding, For conscigrers:*had its 
qualms~ or rather its terrors with the 
really well principled Eleanor, who 
was a more novice in the art of 
duplicity, and who was very far from 
being an experienced profigate. Thus 
was it whenever she recalled to mind 
her frailty of the past night, she felt a 
burning blush mantling upon her 
cheeks and suffusing itself over her 
neck and bosom; while it seemed to 
her that every eye which glanced upon 
her countenance could read her secret 
in that tell-tale glow—and this 
thought, or rather sensation, made her 
blush allthe more deeply and added 
to her confusion, 

On reaching the summit of the grand 

Stair-case, the Earl of Desborough left 
his beauteous wife and the charming 
Pauline at the door of the ladies’ 
toilette-chamber, while he remained 
in a waiting room until they should 
rejoin him, 
_ the Countess and Pauline accord: 
ingly entered the toilette-chamber ; 
and the moment the door closed be: 
hind them, the former was accosted 
by Mrs. Brace and the latter by one 
of the numerous femalesin attendance 
there. 

The blood mantled on Eleanor’s 
cheeks, suffusing even her lofty brow 
and descending to her very neck an 
bosom, when the milliner of Pall Mall, 


with affable though profoundly respect: — 


ful mien, advanced to receive thé 
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velvet scarf which the patrician lady 
had thrown over her shoulders to 
defend herself against the chill 
night air when descending from the 
carriage, 

The first impulse of the Countess was 
to pass the woman by in haughty in- 
dignation: but, sweeping her looks 
around, she beheld several ladies of 
her acquaintance—and, suddenly fear- 
ful of provoking a scene with Mrs. 
Brace, she paused and allowed the 
milliner to remove the scarf from her 
shoulders, 

“One word, your ladyship—start not 
zbut hear me |” whispered Mrs. Brace: 

I declare most solemnly that I wish 
you well and seek to render you a 
service, in spite of the displeasure you 
have visited upon me.” 

Eleanor turned completely round — 
fixed her magnificent eyes keenly 
upon the milliner’s countenance—and, 
perceiving a solemn earnestness in the 
woman’s manner, said in a low voice, 
“Isit possible that you can haye the 
power or the inclination to render me 
a service ?” 

“ Yes—a most important service, 
lady,” replied the milliner., “ Draw 
near towards this mirror—there |—now 
permit me to arrange this straggling 
curl:” and seizing tke opportunity 
afforded by her having thus led the 
Countess aside, Mrs, Brace saidina 
deep and impressive, but only just 
audible voice,“ The honour of your 
ladyship is at stake—you stand on the 
verge Of ruin—and I alone can save 
you |” 

Eleanor started-staggered—and sup- 
ported herself by laying her hand on 
the shoulder of Mrs. Brace, who 
whispered, “ Compose yourself—in the 
name of God! compose yourself— ! No 
harm is as yet done—the evil only 
menaces you xow—it isnot present.” 

“And that evil?” murmured 
Elearnor, her cheeks, her neck, and her 
bosom becoming again suffused with 
a crimson glow: for, in the bewilder- 
ment of the moment, and with the 
milliner’s ominous words still ringing 
in ker ears, she naturally associated 
the warning she had just received 
with the love, voluptuousness, and 
frailty of the preceding night—that 
night which she had passed in the 
arms of Philip Ramsey ! Therefore 
was it that, with a thousand conflicting 
ideas springing up in her imagination, 
the Countess murmured inquiringly, 
“And that evil ?” 

“T cannot explain myself now, dear 
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lady,” responded Mrs. Brace, in the 
same rapid and low tone: “‘but believe 
me—oh | believe me—I wish you well.” 
I shall endure the most torturing 
Suspense until you have leisure to be 
more explicit,” said the Countess, 
forgetting, in the agitation of her 
mind, that her words and manner 
were both calculated to make the 
milliner suspect that she had really 
done something of a nature which she 
would fain conceal and which she 
trembled to have made known. 

‘Your ladyship sees that I cannot 
enter into particulars here, nor at 
present,” returned Mrs. Brace: then 
pausing as if to reflect upon what 
course it would be better to parsue, 
and in another mument seeming to 
be inspired with an idea, she said, 
“ At midnight precisely you can steal 
from the ball-rooms—on any pretence- 
no one will perceive you: and if your 
ladyship will then repairto the ex- 
tremity ofthe long passage leading 
from the great landing, I will be there. 
But come alone—for to your ear only 
must I breathe the comraunication 
which I have to make.” 

“I will be there—at midnight—punc:- 
tually,” murmured Eleanor, her voice 
sounding hoarse and thick. “ Give me 
a glass of water,” 

The milliner hastened to comply 
with this demand ; and the limpid ele- 
ment went hissing down the parched 
throat of the Countess of Desborough. 

“Ts your ladyship better ?” iuquired 
Mrs. Brace, as she received back the 
glass. 

“ Yes—I thank you,” responded Elea- 
nor; and, by a desparate effort, she 
Overcame her emotions, “At all events 
you assure me,” she whispered rapidly 
to the milliner, “ that the evil—what- 
ever it is—can be averted.” 

“ Tranquillise yourself completely 
on that head, my lady,’ said Mrs. 
Brace, 

“I will—I must,’ observed the 
Countess. “ At midnight—punctually. 

And having darted a significant look 
upon the milliner, whose sincerity she 
no longer thought of doubting, Eleanor 
turned to rejoin Pauline Clarendon. 
This young lady’s hair had required 
some little adjustment, which had just 
engaged the three or four minutes Oc- 
cupied by the above rapidly whispered 
dialogue between the Countess and 
Mrs. Brace. 

It was now for the first time that the 
milliner observed that Eleanor’s com- 
panion was now none other than 
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Pauline Clarendon: for when the two 
ladies had entered the room, Mrs. 
Brace was so intent upon affording the 
Countess her officious aid that she had 
not even thought of darting a glance 
at the beauteous creature who was 
with her. But now Mrs, Brace re- 
cognised Pauline immediately—not 
only on account of ber marvellous 
likeness to her sister Octavia, but also 
from the fact of having seen them 
together on that morning when Camil- 
la Morton had delivered the note at 
the house of Lord Florimel. > 

On thus recognising the young Miss 
Clarendon, a painful conviction in- 
stantly sprang up in the milliners mind 
that something was wrong, and that 
the plot, as Fiorimel’s letter had warn- 
ed her, was indeed thickening. But 
what could she do? Nothing :—mat- 
ters must take their chance :—and, 
however great her anxiety and sus- 
pense now were, there was no alter- 
native but to await the gradual de- 
velopment of circumstances as they 
should occur. 

In the meantime,—while the bewil- 
dered Mrs. Brace was thus giving way 
toher hurried and agitated reflections, 
—Eleanorand Pauline had issued from 
the toilette-chamber and rejoined the 
Earl : then, the former leaning on his 


right arm, and the latter on his 
left, they crossed the landing to the 
magnificent saloons from the open 


portals of which streamed the warm 
and perfumed atmosphere, 

Gloriously handsome appeared the 
Countess of Desborongh—be witchingly 
beautiful was Pauline Clarendon, The 
agitation which each experienced — 
though from such widely different 
causes—tinged their cheeks with a 
roseate hue, which set off in more 
dazzling contrast the fairer and softer 
tints, But Eleanor’s olive complexion 
looked rich and glowing. though of 
transparent purity, with her own 
heightened colour and in that blaze of 
golden lustre : while nothing could be 
whiter or more polished in the shape 
of living flesh than the forehead, neck 
and bosom of Miss Clarendon, 

How suberb was Eleanor in her 
beauty —how fascinating was Pauline 
in her loveliness | The former seemed 
as if she were able to ravish a heart 
with one glance of her splendid black 

eyes—the other to steal it away with 
her soft and Witching looks, : 
_ And now, as they entered those 
rooms where all was a blaze of attrac- 
s San assemblage of charms,— 
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yet were they not lost in the bright 
galaxy: but they stood out from the 
radiant sphere as stars of an equal 
glory with Mrs. Fitzherbert. the Duch- 
ess of Devonshire. or the Princess 


Sophia. 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 
THE BALL-ROOM. 


It was to the Princess Sophia that 
the Earl of Desborough, the Countess, 
and Miss Pauline Clarendon first paid 
their homage. ¢ 

Her Royal Highness received 
Eleanor witha sisterly cordiality, and 
gave a most kind and flattering wel- 
come to Pauline. Indeed, the ladies 
and nobles assembled in that apart- 
ment were astonished atthe extreme 
air of friendliness and even familiarity 
with which the Princess proffered her 
hand to Miss Clarendon; end whisper- 
ingly they asked each other who she 
was. 

This query wat soon answered by 
some young nobleman wko had seen 
and admired her at Lord Marchmont’s 
ball ; and a general anxiety prevailed 
to become acquainted with a young 
lady who appeared to enjoy the 
bighest favour with her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Sophia. 

Lord Florimel, who had already 
arrived, was now speedily by the side 
of Pauline: but she was not as yet able 
to take his arm, inasmuch as it was 
necessary that she should remain with 
the Earl and Countess of Desborough 
until after the presentation to the 
Prince of Wales. Florimel saw that, 
beneath an exterior apparently calm, 
a considerable agitation and excite- 
ment prevailed in the bosom of the 
charming creature whom he loved so 
devotedly; and he seized an oppor- 
tunity to whisper afew reassuring 
words in her ears, 

“ Be not uneasy on my account, dear 
Gabriel,” she hastily but tenderly 
responded: ‘there will be no scene— 
no betrayal of anything extraordinary; 
—for Iam already prepared to know 
the worst in respect to my unfortunate 
sister.” 

Florimel threw upon her a look full 
of affection ; and Pauline rapidly re- 
turned it, as she again took the prof- 
fered arm of the Earlof Desborough, 
who was now about to conduct herself 
and the Countess in the presence of 
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his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales. 

Amidst the brilliant assemblage they 
passed;-and in a few minutes they cross- 
ed the threshold of the unfolded portals 
leading into the room where the heir. 
apparent was conversing, as alre 
described, with Mrs, tees aa 
Georgiana Duchess of Devonshire, 

And now Pauline Clarendon sum- 
moned all her courage to her aid— 
nerved herself with all the presence 
of mind she could possibly command 
—and exerted every energy to main- 
tain her composure. 

Another moment—and she came 
within view of the Prince of Wales | 

From her cheeks fled, in an instant, 
the rich hues of the rose—a cold 

_ tremor struck her as if an ice-shaft had 
pierced her bosom—and the Earl of 
Desborough felt her hand sliding from 
his arm, 

“Courage, Miss Clarendon |” he 
whispered hastily: forthe nobleman 
imagined that she was overawed by 
the presence of the heir-apparent, 

The words recalled Pauline to her- 
self: the colour came back to her 
cheeks—and she threw another rapid 
look towards his Royal Highness. 

Oh! there was not the faintest 
possibility of mistake: ’twas he—Mr. 
Harley—the seducer of her sister ! 

A dizziness again seized upon 
Pauline as this conviction burst upon 
her—or rather as the last glimmering 
of uncertaigivings dissipated in a mo- 
ment: but with an instinctive or 
mechanical motion she kept by the 
Karl's side—measuring her pace to 
his—leaning lightly upon his arm— 
and appearing to be embarrassed only 
by that species of timidity which 
young ladies are accustomed to feel 
when introduced into the presence of 
Royalty. 

And now the Earl suddenly stopped 
short—and Pauline made a low obei- 
sance because she supposed it to be 
the moment to do so, as indeed it 
was—and she heard her own name 
mentioned by the Countess of Des- 
borough who was thus presenting her 
to his Royal Highness—and then, 
timidly raising her eyes, she saw in 
an instant that the Prince was exerting 
almost superhuman efforts to conceal 

: the trouble which agitated his coun- 
tenance. peau 6 

Never, until Pauline’s dying-day, 
did she forget the look which his 
Royal Highness wore at the moment 
when their glances thus met, Rage— 


terror—amazement — confusion — un- 
certainty how to act, were all depicted 
upon those lineaments: but quick as 
the eye could wink, they became com- 
posed and settled once more—so that 
mone present save Pauline beheld 
that evanescent whirlwind of conflict- 
ing feelings which swept over his 
features. 

Recovering all his presence of mind 
—or rather, suddenly arming himself 
with the courage of desperation— 
George Prince of Wales addressed a 
few affable observations to the Coun- 
tess Of Desborough—said something 
particularly friendly to the Earl—and 
then darting upon Pauline a look of 
peculair significance, half imploring 
and half commanding her to be silent 
with respect to her previous knowledge 
of him, he at once invited her to open 
the ball with him. 

The Duchess of Devonshire and the 
Countess of Desborough were amazed 
at this extraordinary and unprecedent- 
ed proceeding on tke part of his Royal 
Highness; and Mrs. Fitzherbert in- 
stantly became scarlet with anger. 

For, according to the usual etiquette, 
the Prince should have opened the ball 
with some lady of the highest rank: 
whereas he was about to bestow this ex- 
clusive honour upon a plain Miss, who 
was cOmparatively unknown in the 
fashionable circles of the metropolis, 

No wonder, then, that the Duchess of 
Devonshire and the Countess of Des- 
borough were amazed: but we must 
add that they were well pleased for 
Pauline’ssake also. Indeed the young 
lady had become a special favourite 
with them both; and as the former was 
not jealous of her royal paramour’s 
proceedings, and as the latter had 
nothing to be jealous ofin that respect, 
they experienced a generous satis- 
faction at this brilliant triumph which 
Pauline was about to enjoy. For, in the 
courtly circles of those times, it was 
considered a grand thing for any 
young lady thus toattract the atten- 
tion of Royalty; and doubtless the 
same sickening, nauseating, maudlin 
sentiment prevails at the present day. 

But Mrs. Fitzherbert could scarcely 
restrain her rage. First she became 
scarlet—then pale as asheet; and 
her superb bosom stood upheaved, 
with the suspended breath, for nearly 
a minute, when it began _to throb and 
palpitate tumultuously. For, as ignor- 
ant asthe others present concerning 
the motives which could possibly have 
induced the Prince to accord the 
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honowr of his hand to Miss Pauline 
Clarendon for the first quadrille, Mrs. 
Fitzherbert naturally supposed that he 
was smitten with her beauty; and 
although she knew that he was nota 
saint, yet this was the first time that 
he had ever appeared to treat herself 
with such marked insult and another 
with such conspicuous favour in her 
esence. 

Rtas for Pauline—overwhelmed with 
confusion at the unexpected invitation 
which she bad received, she murmured 
a few scarcely intelligible words of 
thanks for the honour conferred upon 
her; and, ere she was half recovered 
from the bewilderment into which the 
entire proceeding had thrown her, she 
found the Prince proffering her his 
arm to lead her into the adjacent 
apartment, where the dancing was to 
take place. 

The quadrille was soon formed ; 
and many atitled lady cast envious 
eyes upon Pauline, as his Royal High- 
ness conducted her amidst the glitter- 
ing throng to the head of the room. 

The Duchess of Devonshire and the 
Countess of Desborough gave their 
hands to partners in that first dance, 
which the Princess Sophia likewise 
graced with her presence. 

But where was Mrs. Fitzherbert? 
Overcome witk a rage to which she 
dared not however give vent, she 
had retreated precipitately from the 


Suite of gilded saloons where 
this magnificent entertainment took 
place, 


Pauline, I thank you for the forbear- 
ance which you exercised towards me 
ere now,” whispered the Prince of 
Wales, while the gentle symphonies 
were floating through the rooms. “You 
have nct been attracted hither by the 
same motive which has brought the 
other moths to flit around the light of 
Royalty: you came to clear up a doubt 
—to confirm a suspicion |" added the 
heir-apparent, emphatically, although 
in a low voice; for he now compre- 
hended the meaning of those portions 
of Lord Florimel’s letters which are 
printed in italic. 

' Your Royal Highness thanks me 
for my forbearance,” said Pauline, 
looking down and speaking in a 
tremulous tone: “but I deserve no 
praise for having exercised a proper 

control over my feelings. Think you 
that I obtained an introduction hither 
for the sake of proclaiming my 
8ister’s wrongs aloud ? No: I am not so 
_ ‘iMsensate,”” she added, raising her eyes 
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and fixing thém for a moment upon 
the countenance of the Prince. 

“I read a stern decision in your 
looks, Pauline,” he said with a visible 
tremor: “what does it mean ?” 

“ It means that justice must be done 
to my sister—or that her wrongs shall 
be bitterly avenged,” answered Pau- 
line, in reality speaking with a strong 
emphasis, but still without any „excite. 
ment being apparent to the eyes of 
those who stood near. 

“ Vengeance?—do you talk of venge- 
ance, Pauline?” said the Prince, unable 
to contre! an ironical modulation of his 
voice. ‘‘ Remember that it is as foolish 
as it is rude to breathe such a word in 


the ears of one who can crush his 
private enemies, as if they were 
worms.” 


“Your Royal Highness’s sister, the 
Princess Sophia, will protect and shield 
me—for her own sake,” answered Pau- 
line, in a cold, firm, and collected 
tone, 

Fortunate was it for the Prince of 
Wales that the quadrille commenced at 
this moment, and that the start which 
he gave, as Miss. Clarendon mentioned 
his royal sister’s name was thus absorb- 
ed as it were in the opening of the 
Terpsichorean evolutions. For like 
lightning searing his brain, did the 
remembrance flash to his imagination 
that the Princess’s frailty was known 
to Pauline ; and this circumstance had 
escaped his memory and been totally 
lost sight of during the brief and hur- 
ried dialogue which we have just de- 


scribed. 

“Pauline,” he said, when the 
arrangements of the dance again 
allowed them an opportunity of con- 
versing, ‘‘it is imposible that ‘we can 
talk at our ease upon a certain sub: 
ject this evening. But—tell me—does 
your sister know that you were to be 
presented at Carlton House, 

Octavia entertains not the remo- 
test suspicion of my intention,” inter- 
rupted Pauline. ‘ She is unaware that 
Ihave undertaken the championship 
of her wrongs—the vindication of the 
black treachery which has been practis- 
ed upon her.” 

“Your words are severe, young lady,” 
said his Royal Highness, with flushing 
countenance, 

“Not more severe than your conduct 
deserve,” responded Pauline, mildly 
but firmly. 

“ Well—we will discuss all this on 
as early an occasion as you choose tO 
appoint,” observed the Prince. "But 
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answer me One Or two questions, 
Pauline—for you are not so ungener- 
ous as to leave me in a state of suspense 
on points of no possible interest to 
yourself.” 

“Certainly not,” said the young 
lady. “If your Royal Highness wiil 
put those questions——”’ 

“ You will answer -them? Thanks 
for the assurance which your words 
imply. Tell me, then—are the Earl 
and Countess of Desborough aware 
of your object in coming hither this 
evening?” 

“ On my honour, they are not,” repli- 
ed Pauline, emphatically: “they be- 
lieve that 1 sm instigated by those 
mingled motives of curiosity and vani- 
ty which young ladies naturally enter- 
tain in this respect,” 

“And now tell me whether Lord 
Florimel——” 

““ Yes—he is acquainted with all my 
motives,” interrupted Pauline. “I will 
not deceive your Royal Highness in a 
single point: but at the same time I 
will assure you that Lord Florimel is 
incapable of betraying this secret so 
long as it shall please me to keep it and 
have it kept,” 

“One word more, Pauline,” said his 
Royal Highness: then sinking his 
voice to a whisper which was barley 
audible, he asked, ‘ Does Lord Flori- 
mel know of that adventure at the villa 
in the Edgeware Road—that adven- 
ture, I mean, in which my sister the 
Princess Sophia——"’ 

“God forbid that I should have 
betrayed a secret which every senti- 
ment of honour, propriety, and 
humanity has hitherto enjoined me 
to keep !” exclaimed Pauline, in a low 
but emphatic tone, 

“You are really a noble-minded 
girl I”? said the prince, not making the 
remark in the hope of conciliating 
Pauline’s favour inthe affair of her 
sister, but speaking with a sincerity 
which he expressed as it were in spite 
of himself. Peat, 

Again did the requisitions of the 
dance compel them to break off their 
discourse; and as soon as they were 
once more enabled to resume it, the 
Prince said, “when and where will 
you oblige me with an interview, 
Pauline ?” : 

“T will write to your Royal Highness 
in the course of a few days,’ was the 
answer. ‘Inthe meantime, fear not 
that the breath of scandal shall be 
allowed tv sport with the united names 
of yourself and Octavia.” 


“ But you will tell Octavia that you 
have been here to night ?—you will re- 
vealto her that the identity of her 
lover with the Prince of Wales is no 
longer subject toa doubt?” said the 
heir-apparent : “ and then she will be~ 
tray everything in the frantic wildness 
of her grief——” 

“You know, then, that her anguish 
will be rending in the extreme,” 
interrupted Pauline: “and yet you 
seem to be more solicitous for your own 
safety than for the peace of mind of 
that confiding and innocent girl] whom 
you have ruined. Prince of Wales, I 
hate you for your inordinate selfish- 
ness,” added Pauline, in a low but 
strangely emphatic tone: and for an 
instant her eyes, usually so melting 
and tender, shot forth the lightnings 
of an implacable feeling as she fixed 
her looks on the countenance of the 
heir-apparent, 

“Tt is better that we should converse 
no longer on this subject, Miss 
Clarendon.” he said, deeply humili- 
ated, yet unable to resent what he 
conceived tobe the insult conveyed 
in the spirited young lady’s words, 
“ You have promised to write to me— 
and in the interval,” he observed, 
assuming a kinder tone, “I trust to 
your goodness to pacify Octavia. Any 
reparation which it lies within my 
power to make——” 

“Your Royal Highness perceives 
that the quadrille is now over,” 
interrupted Pauline, coldly ;“ and, as 
you yourself have observed, it will be 
better not to prolong our discourse on 
a very painful subject.” 

‘The Prince of Wales made no reply, 
but conducted the young lady toa 
seat, where he left her witha bow. 
Florimel was almost immediately 
afterwards by her side; and, witha 
look full of solicitude, he said, “ My 
beloved Pauline, you have passed 
through a most painful ordeal—I know 
you have ! That your worst suspicions 
are confirmed, I am certain—and that 
the Prince has been talking to you 
upon the subject, is apparent from 
your manner.” 

“ Heavens | Gabriel,” murmured the 
young lady, seriously alarmed : “ do 
my looks indicate that the topic of 
conversation between his Royal High- 
ness and myself was a serious or 
unusual nature? If so, astrange and 
prejudicial construction may be put 
thereon: and it may besupposed,” she 
added, a deep blush spreading over 
her countenance, “that I am one of 
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those vain and silly women who would 
glory in their very frailty so long as it 
was a Prince that seduced them into 
rror.” 
ce Tranqullise yourself, dearest Pau- 
line,” said Florimel: “ to the eyes of 
all this glittering throng there was 
nothing peculiar in your looks or 
manner—nothing to encourage a belief 
that his Royal Highness was address- 
ing you otherwise than in the usual 
strain of empty compliment and 
frivolous gallantry which prevail at 
such scenes as this. But to me, Pauline 
—to me, who am your Jover—your 
adorer—your intended husband—and 
who likewise was aware of the motive 
which brought you hither,—to me, [ 
say, it was different; and I saw that 
your cheeks flushed sometimes—then 
grew pale suddenly,—I__ saw also that 
you were profoundly excited in reality, 
though wearing an exterior of calmness 
and tranquillity. Yes—all this I ob- 
served, my PauJine—and I pitied you.” 

“ Dearest Gabriel ! your kind words 
recompense me for much of the pain 
which I have just endured,” said the 
young lady, “ But we shall be observed 
if we continue to discourse in a style 
that is naturally accompanied by a 
kindred seriousness of the countenance, 
Come,” she added, a brillint smile 
animating her lovely features; ‘‘ give 
me your arm and let us take our place 
in the quadrille which is now forming 
for I presume that we are to dance to- 
gether this time.” 

And the bright and beautiful pair 
rose from their seats to join the second 
quadrille. 

In the meantime the Princeof Wales 
leaving Pauline, bethought himself of 
the sudden and abrupt manner in 
which he had left Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
some twenty minutes previouly; and 
it now struck him that she was prob: 
ably offended at the favour which he 
had shown to Miss Clarendon in select- 
ing her as his partner, instead of some 
lady Of high rank, for the first quad- 
rille. 

Returning, therefore, to the room 
where he had previously been seated 
with Mrs. Fitzherbert, he looked round 

for her in vain ; and having traversed 
the entire suite of splendid saloons 
without perceiving her, he accosted 
the Duchess of Devonshire for in- 
formation, 
Drawing her Grace aside. from a 
group of ladies with whom she was 
sonversing, the Prince said, “ Where 

Irs. Fitzherbert ?” 
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“ Indeed, I have not seen her since 
the commencement of the first guad- 
rille,” answered Georgiana. “ And 
now that I recollect, she did not dance 

” 

“I can understand it all,” interrupt- 
ed the Prince ina tone of vexation: 
“ she is offended with me, because I 
choose to honour. Miss Pauline Claren- 
don by selecting her for that quadrille 
—and she has doubtless retired to her 
Own apartment ina pet. Now, my dear 
Georgiana, you must go and persuade 
her to return ere her absence be so pro- 
longed as to occasion unpleasant com- 
ment.” 

"I had rather that your Royal High- 
ness would find me a more agreeable 
employment,’ said the Duchess, pout- 
ing her beauteous lips ; "for totell you 
the truth,” she added, sinking her 
voice to a low whisper, and fixing upon 
him a significant look, “it is no 
Pleasant task toact as peace-maker 
between husband and wife.” 

“ Georgiana,’ said the Prince, 
likewise in a low tone, but with almost 
a savage emphasis, and certainly with 
a ferocious look, “I command you not 
to speak thus of myself and Mrs, 
Fitzherbert.” 

“I was only anxiousto hear what 
you would say in reply,” observed the 
sprightly Duchess, by no means 
abashed, but with an enchanting gaiety 
of tone and manner and a species of 
wicked,mischief-loving archness which 
rendered her beautiful countenance 
absolutely radiant at the moment. 
“ However,” she exclaimed, tapping 
the Prince’s arm with her fan,—“ since 
I have rendered you angry, I will 
endeavour to atone for my indiscre- 
tion by acting asa Deace-maker bet- 
ween your Royal Highness and Mrs. 
Fitzherbert.” 

With these words, the Duchess of 
Devonshire turned away and quitted 
the room in order to seek the private 
apartments of Mrs. Fitzherbert ; and 
the Prince of Wales, at that moment 
catching a glimpse of the Countess of 
Desborough’s fine figure as sbe moved 
with mingled elegance and grace 
through the labyrinthine dance, was 
reminded of the plot he had set afloat 
1n regard to her. 

We have already observed that 
Eleanor looked perfectly splendid on 
the present occasion 3and the royal 
voluptuary was fired witha devouring 
Passion as his eyes now followed that 
Magnificent form which suemed to 
glow with all the ardour of its own 
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temperament beneath the exciting in- 
fluence of the Muse Terpsichore, 

Anxious to learn whether Mrs. Brace 
had succeeded in playing the part 
entrusted to her, the Prince quitted 
the ball-room—traversed the landing 
—and entered a private chamber, 
where a page was in attendance. This 
youth was despatched to summon Mrs. 
Brace to his royal master’s presence : 
and in a few minutes the milliner 
made her appearance, 

‘What news concerning the charm- 
ing Eleanor?” said the Prince, the 
moment they were alone together, 

“Her ladyship has completely 
fallen into the snare.” responded the 
unprincipled woman; “and she will 
meet me at midnight in the appointed 
place,” 

“So far, so good !? exclaimed his 
Royal Highness: then, referring to his 
watch, he observed, “It is now half 
past eleven o’clock—mind you are 
punctual at your post.” 

“Fear nothing on that head,” 
returned Mrs. Brace. ‘So far as the 
matter depends upon me, the beautiful 
Countess of Desborough will be in 
your power! That she also will be 
punctual, I have nodoubt: for the 
mysterious words which, according to 
your instructions, I. breathed in her 
ears, produced a magical effect. With 
all her pride and display of virtue, 
that haughty lady is not immaculate: 
conscious of some frailty, she trembles 
lest her secret be already known. 
Otherwise she would never have 
fallen into the trap which has this 
night been set to ensnare her.” 

“O charming Eleanor,” exclaimed 
the Prince, carried away by the 
violence of his licentious longing,— 
“within an honr shall I clasp thee in 
my arms—within an hour shall I have 
revelled in thy beauties I” 

“ And is it possible that your Royal 
Highness can thus give free course to 
these thoughts and hopes, while a 
terrible danger appears to be menac- 
ing you?” demandod Mrs. Brace: “for 
surely you must have already seen 
Pauline Clarendon here to-night ?— 
and can her visit bode any good to 
you?” z 
“I have seen her—and no danger is 
to be apprehended for the moment, 
apswered the Prince. L 

“ But she knows your Royal High- 
ness to be Mr. Harley—or Mr. Harley 
to be your Royal Highness—whichever 
you choose?” exclaimed the milliner. 

“Yes—yes: all that she knows 
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perfectly,” said the heir-apparent; 

and a very extraordinary girl she is. 
Gifted with a remarkable spirit—great 
Presence of mind—and wonderful 
courage, she can defy care, and 
threaten a Prince. Nay, more—to my 
very face she told me that she hated 
me.” 

“And yet your Royal 
declares that there is 
cried Mrs, Brace, in 
bewilderment. 

“Not for the present, I tell you,” 
exclaimed George, who was a firm 
believer in the Christian maxim which 
Says, “Suficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof. *’ Pauline will let me know 
very shortly what she wishes me to do 
in her sister’s matter ;—and when the 
time comes—why—then we’ll think 
about it. You know I am nota man 
who meets misfortune half-way: I 
hate anticipating evil;——’tis bad 
enough whenit comes. And, now, my 
dear Fanny, I must thank you for the 
aid you have rendered me in my 
scheme respecting Lady Desborough.” 

With these words, his Royal High- 
ness imprinted a kiss upon the lips of 
the handsome milliner; and having 
once more conjured her to be punctual 
at the place of appointment, he sped 
back to the brilliant saloons where the 
dancing was going on with increasing 
spirit. 

The Duchess of Devonshire had 


Highness 
no danger |” 
a species of 


already , returned thither; and the 


Prince was spéedily by her side. 

“ What news, my dear Georgiana ?” 
demanded he. 

“Tcannot find Mrs. Fitzherbert in 
her apartments,” answered the Duch- 
ess. “She is not there—and I am 
assured, in answer to the inquiries 
which I made, that her servants have 
not seen her since the commencement 
of the ball,” 

“Very strange!” ejaculated the 
Prince: then, in acalmer and far more 
indifferent tone, he observed, ‘ But 
there are plenty of other rooms in 
Carlton House to which she could have 
retired for the purpose of enjoing her 
sulks ;—and I shall not trouble myself 
farther in the matter. Thanks however, 
Georgiana, to you for your kindness in 
endeavouring to seek her.” 

The Prince remained in conversation 
with the charming and sprightly Duch- 
ess for about ten minutes longer—at 
the expiration of which period he again 
quitted the brilliant saloons, 
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CHAPTER LXXV. 
ANOTHER SCENE AT CARLTON HOUSE. 


THE Countess of Desborough had ap- 
peared radiantly beautiful to all eyes ; 
but that carnation glow which suffused 
her cheeks with its richest hue, was 
heightened by the conflicting emotions 
that warred within her bosom, as well 
as by the effort which she made to con- 

al them. - 
eth the little leisure which the excite- 
ment of the brilliant scene and the gay 
dance left hér to commune with her- 
self, she had vainly endeavoured to 
conjecture what could be the aim and 
nature of the mysterious warning given 
her by Mrs. Brace. Was it possible 
that her frailty with the individual 
whom she knew Gustavus Wakefield, 
and whom she already loved with an 
earnest and devoted affection,—was it 
possible that this frality could be 
known, or even suspected! And, if 
not, then how could her fair fame be 
menaced ?—and how could evil or 
danger be threatening her? Lastly, 
whatever were the peril, how happened 
it that Mrs, Brace, of all women in the 
world, should be able and willing to 
rescue her fromits consequences ? 

These thoughts swept, with whiri- 
wind speed, many times through the 
brain of the Countess of Desborough 
during the evening: butthe oftener 
they recurred to her mind, the more 
bewildering did they seem—and the 
less easy was it to hazard a conjecture 
upon a single point, 

Tortured with the cruellest suspense 
—harassed with the most painful 
misgiving—at One moment fearful that 
some treachery was inteuded—at an- 
other experiencing a full revival of 
confidence in the sincerity of the 
milliner,—now trembling lest the 

Prince of Wales himself should be at 
the bottom of the whole affair—then 
reassuring herself with the argument 
that he would never dare to devise 
any plot or perpetrate any outrage 
against her beneath his own roofand 
on such an Occasion asthe present,— 
at one time resolving to treat the thing 
with contempt—at another deciding 
upon keeping the appointment,—now 
painfully recalling to mind the 
milliner’s former misconduct and 
duplicity—then starting at the recollec- 
tion of the solemn and impressive 
nner in which the warning was 
‘iven,—thus, torn with a thousand 
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conflicting sentiments, the Countess of 
Desborough knew not how to act, 

At length—when still undecided— 
her eyes encountered a timepiece: the 
hands marked midnight ! 

Rapidly sweeping her looks around, 
she saw that her husband was con- 
versing ata distance with some other 
noblemen—that the Duchess of Devon. 
shire was talking to Pauline Clarendon 
and Florimel—and that the Princess 
Sophia was engaged with a group of 
ladies in another quarter. 

For the first time during the even- 
ing did the Countess, therefore, now 
find herself so entirely alone, as it were 
—amidst the brilliant throng—that she 
could escape without being perceived 
from the saloons. 

Should she go?—should ske keep 
the appointment ? 

Yes: an invincible feeling urged 
her to adopt the affirmative course— 
for her conscience, making a coward 
of her in one sense, prompted her to 
hasten and learn the nature of the 
peril which threatened her, 

Behold her issuing forth from the 
gorgeous saloons, There are servants 
on the landing—in the ante -chambers; 
but what of that? She may be going 
to the toilette-room or to Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert’s apartments, It does not, there- 
fore, seem strange that she should 
thus have left the saloons—alone } 

The passage is gained: lightly and 
rapidly she threads it. Mrs. Brace is 
waiting for her at the end. The 
milliner places her finger with 
mysterious significance upon her lip— 
and hastily throws open a door. 
Eleanor crosses the threshold: the 
door closes nOiselessly behind her, 

But, Without perceiving that she is 
alone—indeed, fancying that the 
milliner is following her—she traverses 
a small ‘ante-chamber lighted by a 
lamp held in the hand of an alabaster 
statue. An open door faces her: she 
unhesitatingly enters the apartment 
with which it communicates ;—but 
scarcely has she crossed the threshold 
when this door is likewise closed be- 
hind her—and she is clasped in the 
arms of the Prince of Wales | 

Eleanor saw that she was betrayed: 
but, without giving vent to shrieks or 
Scréams,—she was too courageous a 
woman for such an ebullition of 
pusillanimous feeling,—she disengag- 
ed herself with a desperate effort from 
his arms. Then, rapidly smoothing 
her disordered hair, she said in alow 
tone of remarkable decision, “I will 
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soOner perish 
victim |” 

And her magnificent eyes darted 
forth lightnings upon the countenance 
of the heir-apparent, 

Haughty lady, you are in my 
power,” he exclaimed, nothing dis- 
comfited; “and no human aid can 
rescue you therefrom.” 

What means your Royal High- 
ness ?” demanded Eleanor, drawing 
her fine form up to its full height, and 
assuming a bearing so splendid and 
queen-like in its dignified indignation, 
that forafew moments the unprin- 
cipled voluptuary was indeed over- 
awed. 

“What means your Royal High- 
ness ?” she repeated, in a voice that 
trembled not: then, sweeping her eyes 
rapidly around, and perceiving that it 
was a bed-chamber to which foul 
treachery had thus inveigled her, she 
said, “If you intend ta exert brute 
force to retain me here, then will I 
resist you to the utmost of my power. 
There are windows,” she continued, 
pointing towards the casements ; and 
Iwill summon assistance thence. If 
no succour should come, I will pre- 
cipiate myself therefrom sooner than 
become the victim of a miscreant 
voluotuary such as you | 

“By heaven; your words would 
provoke me strangely, proud and self- 
sufficient lady,” exclaimed the prince 
—“ were you not so completely in my 
power that Ican take full and ample 
vengeance upon you. But, oh! you 
are so handsome—3o divinely beauti- 
ful,” he said, his voice suddenly 
assuming a melting tone and his 
countenance a tender expression,— 
“ that I would not for worlds remain 
your enemy if you would only permit 
me to be your friend.” 

“My friend|” repeated the Countess, 
with bitter irony :“ isit to insult and 
mock one whom you have already 
cruelly outraged, that you use those 
words? But J understand you, Prince 
of Wales !” she exclaimed in a noble, 
bolder, and loftier tone, while her 
countenance became lighted up with 
an animation that gave her the aspect 
of an avenging goddess:~-“ yes—I 
understand you now! You imagine 
that because you are his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales—eldest son 
of the King of England—and heir- 
apparent to the throne on which that 
monarch sits,—you imagine, I say, 
that because you have only one more 
step to ascend in order to reach the 
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than become your 


Pinnacle of earthly splendour and 
&tasp the sceptre of an empire upon 
which the sun never sets,—you 
Imagine that because the accident of 
birth has placed you ina position so 
Proud as this, you have a right to 
trample upon all those usages, customs, 
or proprieties which may militate 
against your own selfish pleasures. Ves 
—that is your arrogance—that is your 
Presumption. You fancy yourself a 
god—whereas you are but a very 
miserable and despicable man |” 
_So astounded was the Prince of 
Wales at being thus addressed, that he 
stood gazing in stupid wonderment 
upon the brave and spirited lady who 
dared toread him such a lesson: and 
this, let the reader recollect, was the 
second time that he had been reproved 
and set at defiance by female lips upon 
the memorable evening whose in- 
cident we are describing. 

“ I have heard of Republican writers 
and Democratic speakers,” continued 
the Countess of Desborough; “ and 
hitherto [have been inclined to join 
in the common hatred which animates 
the aristocracy agaiust them. But hear 

e, Prince of Wales—hear me while I 
solemnly proclaim and declare that I 
now cease to wonder that men should 
desire to abolish Monarchy and level 
thrones, when I think how vile, corrupt, 
and profligate Kings and Princes 
generally are. And now,” she added, 
abruptly turning towards the door, 
“you will detain meat your peril.” 

“The door is locked,” said the 
Prince, with a smile in which 
vindictive malignity and gloating 
licentiousness were strangely com- 
mingled. “I was concealed behind it 
when you entered—and expecting a 
scene, I took the precaution to secure 
it.” 

Thus speaking, he leant upon the 
mantel-piece and surveyed the Coun- 
tess with the insolent freedom ofa 
libertine and the cowardly menace of 
a bully. 

“You are a villain |” she exclaimed, 
her face, neck, and bosom becoming 
scarlet with indignation. “ Suffer me 
to depart—or I will no longer hesitate 
to raise my voice and summon 
assistance by my screams.”’ 

“The shrillest scream and the 
loudest shriek,” said the Prince of 
Wales, in a tone of cold and ferocious 
triumph, “Will uot penetrate beyond 
these four walls. There are double case- 
ments to those windows ; between this 
inner. door and the outer one there is 
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an ante:chamber. Scream, 
shriek—beauteous Eleanor—and 
will be in vain !” i 

“Then will I resist you with my 
teeth—my nails |” exclaimed the Coun: 
tess, her eyes sbooting forth fiery 
arrow upon the Prince. 

“Never have you appeared to me 
more lovely—more enchanting—more 
desirable than now,” said his Royal 
Highness, perfectly unmoved by that 
threat, “ Your cheeks blush a more 
delicious red with the fury of indigna: 
tion—your eyes are as bright as 
meteors—your lips are of a livelier 
scarlet—and the teethshine between 
them like dazzling pearls. Oh! you 
are a divine, a heavenly creature, 
Eleanor—dearest Eleanor w--far, far 
more beauteous at this moment tnan 
when you lay reclining in my arms 
upon the sofa at your own dwelling, 
and when I might have become the 

master of your charms kad opportuni- 
ty been served. In the name of God! 
why not manifest equal kindness 
towards me now /—wherefare compel 
me to wrest by force those enjoy ments 
which it were paradise to have yielded 
voluntarily ?” 

“Tconfess that there was a time 
when—in a moment of weakness—I 
forgot my own dignityin your pre- 
sence,” said the Countess: `“ but, thank 
heaven; your triumph was not com- 
plete—oor shall it ever be I” 

“And yet the proud and haughty 
Eleanor cannot look me in the face 
and declare that she has never proved 
faithless to her husband—never em- 
braced a lover in her arms!” exclaimed 
the Prince of Wales, fixing a search- 

ing look upon the lady’s countenance, 

“What mean you ?—what——” 

And Eleanor, gasping for breath, 
supported herself by clinging to the 
mantel, 

“Ah! then my surmise was not 
wrong ?” cried the Prince, ina trium- 
phant tone. ‘Oh! I am well acquainted 
with the world, Eleanor—well experi- 
enced in the female heart. The 
moment I learnt ere now that you had 
yielded to the device set to ensnare 
you, I felt assured that it was a consci- 
ous guilt which had made you coward 

enough toseek toknow more, Were 
you an innocent woman, against whom 
scandal could not even raise its breath, 
you yould have treated Mrs. Brace and 
her intrigues with disdain. Nay— 
hose intrigues would have appeared 
So transparent that you must have 
AS through them ina moment. 


then— 
all 
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“ You are adding the grossest insult 
to the most wanton injury,” murmured 
the unhappy Eleanor, her courage and 
presence of mind failing her rapidly, 

“ Had you not treated me with insult 
on that night when you promised to 
admit me to your chamber,” said the 
Prince, “there never would have been 
a word or a look of anger or disagree- 
ment between us. But, because a cir 
tain incident took place—as unforeseen 
as it wasas unfortunate—vou barred 
your door against me. Think you, 
haughty lady, that I had no feelings to 
wound—no bitter disappointment to 
endure? Assuredly I had: and it wasin 
consequance of the cruel—heartless- 
capricious treatment which I then 
experienced at your hands, that I 
resolved to make you mine sooner Or 
later. And now, Lady Desborough— 
since it appears to be my turn to speak 
at length,” he continued ina tone of 
enhanced triumph,—''I crave your 
attention,” p 

“My God | suffer me to depart;” ex- 
claimed the unhappy lady, glancing in 
wild terror around the room. 

“Listen, I sav W” cried the Prince 
emphatically. “Upon my absence from 
the ball-room no one will dare to com- 
ment: upon your absence, onthe con- 
trary, strange whispers and remarks 
will speedily circulate. The absence 
of both of us at the same time cannot 
fail to engender certain suspicions;— 
and I leave you to judge whether they 
will be more prejudicial to you or to 
me. Now, beauteous Eleanor, do you 
begin to see the position in which you 
are placed ?” ` 

“ And despair nerves me with 
courage |” suddenly ejaculated the 
lovely woman, who did indeed appear 
lovelier still in her indignation, ‘ You 
may keep mea prisoner here, Prince 
of Wales.” she cried, darting looks of 
defiance at the heir-apparent: “but I 
take God to witness that, be the conse- 
quences what they may, the first use I 
shall make of my liberty will be to 
hasten into the presence of a magis- 
trate or a judge and demand whether 
there be no law to reach even your 
Royal Highness. 

“You are talking nonsense—utter 
nonsense, Eleanor |” said George, his 
lips curling with contempt. “In the first 
place, Kings, Queens, Princes, and 
Princesses may do just what they please 
—for they are above the law an 
stronger than the law;andthe law was 
only made to keep the millions 10 
subjection to them! Think you, then 
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that magistrates or judges would dare 
fo entertain a charge against a Prince? 
No—no: they would sooner hand ten 
thousand innocent working men, than 
even venture upon a reprimand toa 
guilty scion of Royalty.” 

But if you detain me here--by 
force—against my will,” exclaimed 
Eleanor, “the scandal—the shame— 
the infamy that will resuli-—” 

J Can all be dispersed and set at rest 
in a moment,” interrupted his Royal 
Highness, with a promptitude showing 
that he had well considered the subject. 

For how stands the matter? Mrs. 
Brace will step forward and declare 
that she managed the whole intrigue— 
that the Countess of Desborough of 
her own accord proceeded toa certain 
bed-chamber where she met the 
Prince of Wales—and that it is a mere 
maudlin sentiment of compunction, or 
else a feeling of jealousy, which makes 
her turn round upon her royal para- 
mour to denounce him, There, Eleanor 
—the story is cut and dried—all in 
readiness ;—and you see that every- 
thing can be accounted for as natural- 
ly as possible,” 

“Yes—I indeed perceive that you 
are capable of dny villany,” exclaimed 
the Countess, darting a look of deadly 
hatred upon the Prince of Wales. “I 
already knew you to be profligate— 
extravagant—selfish—ungrateful—and 
heartless: but it was reserved from the 
incident of this night to teach me that 
you are a villain,” 

““The sooner I close that abusive 
mouth with kisses the better!” cried 
the Prince; with a voice and look of 
vindictive triumph ;—and, extending 
his arms, he rushed towards the Coun- 
tess, 

“Hold 1” ejaculated a full-toned 
female voice ;—and from behind the 
curtains of the bed stepped forth a 


lady whose flashing eyes, crimson 
countenance, and quivering lips 
proclaimed a rage not easy to be 
appeased. 


It was Mrs, Fitzherbert |! 

A cry of joy and triumph burst from 
the lips of the Countess of Desborough: 
but a terrible oath—an imprecation so 
fearful that we dare not attempt to 
record it—fell from the tongue of the 
Prince of Wales. 

“Madam, you have doubtless heard 
all that has passed petween his Royal 
—] mean, between this man,’ exclaim- 
ed Eleanor, pointing disdainiully and 
loathingly at the Prince, —“ and my- 


self ?” 
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“ Yes—every syllable,” answered 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, darting furious 


glances on the heir-apparent, who 
folded his arms, leant against the 
mantel, and endeavoured to assume an 
air of indifference. 

You will therefore agree with me 
madam,” continued the Countess, that 
I have been subjected to an outrage as 
vile as the spirit which suggested it 
must be cowardly and despicable ?” 

“We will not use hard words, if your 
ladyship pleases.” said Mrs.Fitzberbert, 
bending a severe look upon Eleanor ; 
“ for, according toone portion of the- 
dialogue which ere now took place be- 
tween yourself and his Royal Highness 
it would appear that he has received 
some considerable amount of encour- 
agement on the part of your ladyship. 
Nay—it would even seem,” she added, 
with a caustic emphasis, * that on one 
particular occasion his Royal Highness 
should have become the partner of your 
ladyship’s bed, had not some unfore- 
seen incident preverted so agreeable 
a result.” 

“Madam,” said the Countess of Des- 
borough, recovering all her dignity, 
and fixing her magnificent eyes with 
grand effect upon Mrs. Fitzherbert,— 
“if you yourself be immaculate, then 
wherefore is it that you are noi styled 
her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales?—but if, on the other hand, 
you have no claim to that distinction, 
how dare you undertake the part of 
moralist with me? Tell me that you 
are the wife of his Royal Highness, 
and you will then bring a blush to my 
cheek, and I shall fall upon my knees 
and implore your pardon for ever 
baving wronged you in thought, 
though never indeed: but if you be 
only Mrs. Fitzherbert—the misteress of 
the heir-apparent——”’ 

“ Silence, madam |” cried the lady 
whom Eleanor thus boldly addressed 
in such words of sarcasm: then, starmp- 
ing her foot imperiously, Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert drew herself up to her full height 
—and,in a tone and manner of the 
loftiest dignity, she exclaimed, “'It is 
time that your ladyship should learn 
whom you have insulted and outraged 
-—for I am indeed her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales!’ 

“My God! what have you said ?— 
what madness have you perpetrated ?” 
exclaimed the heir-apparent, suddenly 
becoming fearfully excited : and, seiz- 
ing Mrs. Fitzherbert—for so we had 
better continue to call her, inasmuch 
as she was never known by any higher 
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name to the world,—seizing her by 
the wrist, we say, the Prince muttered 
in a low, hoarse, and thick tone, “I am 
aware that my conduct has been 
bad this evening towards you: 
but your vengeance is terrible in the 
extreme! For by proclaiming your- 
self to be my wife, you have endanger- 
ed my very heritage of the Britisk 
crown |” 

A deadly pallor came over tke 
countenance of Mrs, Fitzherbert, as 
she wasthus painfully reminded of the 
tremendous indiscretion of which she 
had been guilty : but almost instantly 
recovering her presence of mind, ske 
took the Countess of Desborough’s 
hands in both her own, saying, “ Let 
us pardon each other for the harsh 
words which we have exchanged— 
and let us henceforth be friends.” 

“ Oh | cheerfully—cheerfully!” cried 
the generous hearted Eleanor, in a 
tone of fervent sincerity. “Your Royal 
Highness——”’ 

" Hush !” exclaimed the other: “you 
must never fail to call me Mrs, Fitsher- 
bert! Iwill not ask you to swear to 
keep this secret—because I know that 
your ladyship is a woman of honour, 
and it would be an insult to exact a 
vow to that effect: but I will implore 
you—by that friendship which I now 
proffer you and which I ask you to 
vouchsafe me in return——’”’ 

Fear not, dear lady, that I shall ever 
breathe a word calculated to give you 
offence,” interrupted the Countess of 
Desborough: then, without deigning 
even to notice the Prince of Wales, 
she said, ‘‘You will have the kindness 
to accompany me back to the ball- 
rooms; so that, if my absence has been 
perceived, may be supposed that I 

„have been in your society during the 
interval.” 

“Certainly,” exclaimed Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert, instantly recognising the pru- 
dence of the step thus suggested; then, 
turning towards tke Prince of Wales, 
she said in a cold tone of reproach, 

Have you no apology to offer to this 
generous hearted lady ?” 

The Countess of Desborough will 
accept none at my hands.” said the 
heir-apparent, doggedly. 

It were a miserable. affectation on 
my part—indeed, it would amount to 
a piece of sycophancy of which I am 
utterly incapable,” observed Eleanor, 
were I to declare that any apology 
however humble, could appease the 
indignation which I experience, On 
head, therefore, my dear Mrs, 
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Fitzherbert, let no more be said. 
Henceforth the Prince of Wales will 
treat me with ceremonious courtesy 
—and I shall behave towards him with 
reserved and cold respect. Let such 
be the understanding ; and on that 
condition, I shall never breathe a word 
relative tothe incidents of this night, 
And it will be the fault of his Royal 
Highness,” she added significantly, 
“if I do not carry the secret thereof to 
my grave.” 

“I understand your ladyship,” 

s2id the Prince, assuming a stern and 
haughty air: ‘‘but be well assured that, 
after everything which has passed 
in this chamber within the last 
half-hour, [am now led to hate you 
as cordially as ever I felt interested in 
you.” 
“The hatred of your Royal Highness 
will prove much more tolerable to me 
than your love,” exclaimed Eleanor, 
the natura! pride and dignity of her 
sex dictating this cutting taunt. 

And the Prince felt the withering 
sarcasm and writhed under it— 
although he affected to turn aside and 
hum an opera-air. But, Ob! for hism— 
the worshipped, idolized, and deified 
heir-apparent to be thus treated with 
indifference,—for him—the hand- 
s¢mest man and most fascinating 
gentleman in Europe to be thus 
spurned as it were by that indignant 
and haughty but noble-minded lady, 
—Oh! it was intolerable,—and the 
very tune which he affected te hum, 
hissed between his lips like a reptile’s 
craving for vengeance } 

But, without waiting to observe the 
result which her retort had produced, 
the Countess of Desborough unlocked 
the door—threw it open—and made 
way for Mrs. Fitzherbert to pass, But 
this lady whispered, with a half-smile, 
‘Remember that I am not to be known 
by youas the Princess of Wales 7 
and tke Countess accordingly went 
forth first, Mrs. Fitzherbert following 
close behind. 

The ante-chamber was traversed, 
and Eleanor was about to open the 
outer-deor, when the Prince of Wales 
suddenly exclaimed, “Stop for a single 
moment I” 

The two ladies paused accordingly : 


but Mrs. Fitzherbert only turned to-. 


wards him. 


And it was to her that a sudden: 


idea had prompted him to utter a few 
words. 

“ You are about to seek again the 
company whom I have invited to 


| 
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Carlton House this evening,” he said, 
in a low and impressive tone. “ Now, 
it either becomes necessary for me to 
return amongst them also—or for you 
to circulate a rumour of sudden indis- 
position asa plea for my absence,” 

“ And wherefore can you not return 
to the ball rooms—presently ?” demand- 
ed Mrs. Fitzherbert, in a cold tone, 
and with as strong emphasis upon the 
last word, as much as to imply that he 
must not think of offering to accom- 
pany herself and Eleanor, as his pre- 
sence would not be Otherwise than 
displeasing to the latter. 

“Yes—I will return Presently,” said 
the Prince,—“ if I am assured that ] 
shall not become the focus for your 
angry looks.” 

“Would you have me very amiable 
towards you?” demanded Mis. 
Fitzherbert, in atone of bitter irony, 
“ Oh ! you deserve jt——” 

“ Perdition |—begone—leave me |” 
ejaculated his Royal Highness: and 
retreating, in a towering rage, into the 
bed-chamber, he slammed the door 


violently. 
“Come, dear Lady Desborough,” 
said Mrs. Fitzherbert, exercising 


wonderful command over her feelings: 
“we must saunter back to the ball 
rooms with countenances as serene and 
smiling as if nothing unusual kad 
occurred. It may be that some of my 
friends have been to seek mein my 
Owo apartments—and we will there- 
fore say, if questioned, that we have 
visited the picture-gallery. By the 
bye, that yonng lady whom you 
introduced this evening is a sweet 
pretty  creature;” observed Mrs, 
Fitzherbert, casting a rapid and 
searching glance at Eleanor’s counten- 
ance, in order to ascertain if there had 
been any particular motive in present- 
ing Pauline Clarendon to the Prince, 

“She is not only beautiful—but as 
amiable and virtuous as she is lovely,” 
said the Countess. “In a few weeks 
she will bocome Lady Florimel. 

“ So much the better,” thought Mrs, 
Fitzherbert “for the Prince was 
certainly struck with her.” - 

But she did not breathe these senti- 
ments aloud :—and now the two ladies 
Once more entered the glittering 
sphere of beauty, rank, and fashion. 

Mrs, Fitzherbert’s intimate know- 
ledge of the Prince’s disposition 
enabled her to judge that he would 
not return to the ball-rooms again that 
night, —bnt that he would retire to his 
own apartments and drown his dis- 
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appointment, rage, and humiliation in 
the bottle or the punch-bowl: she 
accordingly spread the report that his 
Royal Highness had been seized with 
a sudden indisposition: and the 
entertainment therefore broke up at 
an earlier hour than it would other- 
wise have done, 


——- 


CHAPTER LXXVI, 
A STRANGE VISITRESS.—A WELCOME 
PROPOSAL, 


THE scene now changes to Mrs, 
Clarendon’s house in Cavendish 
Square, j 

It ws about half-past ten o’clock in 
the morning—breakfast was Over—and 
the father, leaving bis two lovely 
daughters in the parlour, retired toa 
room which had been fitted up as his 
library or study. 

Mr. Clarendon’s countenance has 
already been described as thin, sallow, 
and having an indelible stamp of 
melancholy traced upon its lineaments: 
but it now appeared actually care- 
worn and expressed all the indications 
of mind ill at ease, Nevertheless, in 
the presence of his daughters he 
assumed a certain appearance of 
gaiety—or rather of composure and 
tranquillity—which lead them to 
believe that he had naught to vex or 
annoy kim;—and it was only when 
alone that his features fell, as it were, 
into an aspect mournfully harmonizing 
with the real state of his thoughts. 

Thus was it on the morning of 
which we are writing, and which was 
the one following the grand enter- 
tainment at Carlton House :—for, 
having chatted at the breakfast table 
with bis daughters in a manner that 
might be termed almost cheerful, he 
retired to his library to give way to 
the most melancholy reflections. 

Indeed, Mrs. Brace, the wily milliner 
of Pall Mall, had not been misled by. 
her worldly experience when she con- 
jectured—without ever having seen 
Mr. Clerendon in her life—that he felt 
his present position to be altogether a 
false one. 

And such indeed it was: for he had 
only been acknowledged asa relative 
and well treated by Lord Marchmont 
at atime when circumstances seemed 
to proclaim him as the heir to the old 
peerage and the fine estates which 
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were the appanage of that rank ;—but 
now that the Hon. Arthur Eaton was 
completely recovered from his perilous 
and mysterious malady, it had already 
struck Mr. Clarendon that Lord March: 
mont was growing colder towards him 
each time they met. True it was that 
Arthur’s manner became more friend- 
ly and cordial, if possible, every day 
—and he was almost a diurnal visitor 
at the house in Cavendish Square : but 
still the young gentleman’s amiability 
recompensed not Mr. Clarendon for 
the old lord’s increasing indifference. 
What, then, was to be done? fo 
return to his cottage and his compara: 
tive penury, was an idea too galling 
for Mr. Clarendon to entertain for 
many minutes at a time—although 
-there were occasions when he did 
contemplate it seriously, considering 
it to be preferable to the painful-alter- 
native of living as it were upon a 
species of eleemosynary charity—or 
at all events, in an utter dependence 
on his haughty relative. But, no—he 
could not calmly and deliberately 
consent to abandon the improved 
position in which circumstances had 
placed him after so long and severea 
struggle with the world. Besides, was 
not Pauline engaged to marry a young 
peer of immense wealth ?—and might 
not Octavia hope to form an equaily 
brilliant match ? 
So at least Mr. Clarendon thought: 
and looking upon the world and 
all its denizens with that distrust 
which a long series of misfortunes, 
invariably engenders in the humaa 
mind, he feared lest his daughters’ 
prospects should be ruined were his 
Own position in society to undergo any 
alteration forthe worst. He knew not 
that Florimel, for instance, had loved 
Pauline when she was an obscure, hum- 
ble, and unknown maiden, or that he 
now loved her for her own sake alone: 
on the contrary, be fancied that if 
Pauline were to return to the Villain 
the Edgeware Road and lay aside her 
silk dress to resume a cotton one, 
she would not then appear sufficiently 
beautiful in the young nobleman’s 
eyes to compensate for her own want 
of fortune and the penury of her sire. 
These considerations, therefore, in- 
duced Mr. Clarendon to cling to the 
position in which Lord Marchmont 
had so suddenly, and under such 
_ peculiar circumstances, placed him: 
but still he felt it was a position 
not only false and embarrassing, but 
even cruel, For the allowance ofa 
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thousand a-year might be withdrawn 
by Lord Marchmontin any moment of 
caprice ; and even if it were continued 
until this old nobleman’s death, there 
might be no stipulation in his will to 
ensure its subsequent payment, True 
it was that Arthur Eaton appeared to 
have conceived a great attachment 
towards the Clarendon family ; but he 
was young—he might marry, and thus 
bestow his sympathies elsewhere—or a 
thousand other circumstances might 
tend to induce him to stop the 
pecuniary allowance now made. 

All these considerations were per- 
plexing and vexatious enough: but 
even that did not constitute the sum 
of Mr. Clarendon’s painful reflections, 
For was it asmall thing that a peerage 
should have been snatched, as it were, 
from his very grasp ?—was it a trifling 
matter that a coronet should have 
descended to within an inch of his 
brow and ther have been suddenly 
withdrawn? Yet such was the fact :— 
a few weeks back—and Arther Eaton 
appeared to hover on the very verge 
of the grave, Death seemed to hoid 
him in his grasp—and thus the frail- 
est, weakest barrier ia the world alone 
stood between Mr. Clarendon and the 
Beeb D apparent to the Marchmont 
title, 

But how speedily was the aspect of 
circumstances changed! Death releas- 
ed its hold upon the victim who seem- 
ed past all human redemption ; and 
Arthur Eaton was rapidly returning 
toa new and vigorous state of exist- 
ence, Mr. Clarendon’s hopes, at one 
time so brilliant, were thus doomed to 
experience a terrible annihilation :— 
and it was not without the bitterest 
pangs and the most intense secret 
anguish that this man, naturally 
ambitious and of an aristocratic mind, 
beheld the dowufall of that glorious 
fabric which circumstances had justi- 
fied his imagination in building up. 

Upon retiring to his library on the 
morning whereof we are now writing, 
Mr. Clarendon fell into the train of 
thoughts which we have just sketched: 
—and in this painful reverie had he 
been wrapt for nearly half-an-hour, 
when a domestic entered to announce 
that a lady, who refused to give her 
name, desired an immediate interview 
with him. 

He ordered the servant to show the 
Visitress into the library; and when 
she made her appearance, he was im“ 
mediately struck by the mingle 
elegance, dignity, and grace which 


characterised her form: but her coun- 
tenance Mr. Clarendon could not see 
—for it was carefully concealed by a 
thick black veil so folded as to render 
it imposible to catch a glimpse of the 
features through the transparency of 
the lace. 

That she was young, he had not the 
slightest doubt—for her figure possess- 
ed all the symmetry of youthfulness : 
the waist was very slender—the 
shoulders had a fine width and an 
admirable slope—the bust was well- 
formed without being exuberant—and 
she waiked with that ligatness yet 
firmness of step which finely propor- 
tioned limbs can alone command. Be- 
sides, her feet and ankles, peeping 
beneath her dark silk dress, were small 
even toa fault—and the hands, though 
imprisoned in black kid gloves, were 
evidently modelled with a correspond- 
ing delicacy and perfection. 

Mr. Clarendon placed a chair for her 
accommodation; and, resuming his 
Own seat, he waited with no incon: 
siderable degree of curiosity for the 
firat words that should fall from her 
ips. 

“ Scarcely knowing how to intro- 
duce the object of my visit, Mr. Claren- 
don,” said the veiled lady, ina voice 
rich with all the soft melody and 
beautiful with all the har monicus fresh- 
ness of youth, —“I must commence by 
apologising for this intrusion. But you 
will pardon me if I neither reveal my 
name nor raise my veil upon the pre- 
sent occasion. Indeed, my business 
with you is full of mystery——"”’ 

“ But of what nature is that business, 
Miss—or Madam—for I know not by 
which distinction to address you,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Clarendon, not alto- 
gether liking the opening scene in this 
strange interview. : 

Call me Miss, if you will,” said the 
lady “And do not,” she immediately 
exclaimed “imbibe any.hasty notion 
to my prejudice, on account of the 
mystery with which it at present 
suits me to envelope myself. It 
may be that we shall becorae far more 
intimately connected: on the other 
hand it may bethat we shall part 
presently—never to meet again. 

“ and on what do these alternatives 


depend ?” inquired Mr. Clarendon, a’ 


Strange and unaccountable feeling 
coming over him,—a feeling made up 
of something more than mingled 
surprise, curiosity, and suspense—one 
Of those mystic and surperhuman 
J sensations, in fine, which visit us but 
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Once or twice during our lives, but 
which, when they do shed their 
influence Over us, seemto warn us that 
we have reached some point or crisis 
in our destiny which will decide the 
whole current and channel of the 
future flow of existence. 

“You ask on what those alternatives 
depend?” repeated the veiled lady : 
and Mr. Clarendon knew by her at- 
titude and manner that she was fixing 
her eyes upon him searchingly through 
her veil. “They depend solely on 
yourself,” she added, after a pause of 
nearly a minute. 

“ Madam, allow me to tell you frank- 
ly that the mystery which you are 
adopting begins to be irksome and 
embarrassing to me,” said Mr. Claren- 
don. “If you wish tospeak to me on 
some private matter, I will pledge 
my word most sacredly and my ho- 
nour most solemnly to look upon the 
communication as confidential and 
secret,” 

“And if that communication were of 
a startling character ?” said the lady, 
in a tone of inquiry. 

“These are times when it requires a 
great deal to startle anybody,” re- 
sponded Mr. Clarendon. 

“Am I to understand that your ex- 
perience of the world is such as to 
render it difficult either to startle or 
shock you?” demanded the mysterious 
unknown. 

“I need not hesitate to answer you 
in the affirmative,” said Mr. Claren- 
don, who failed not to comprehend 
that his visitress was seeking for 
encOuragement to proceed. ‘’ Yes— 
acquaintance with the world is not of 
the most pleasant description; and I 
have seen enough to convince me that 
heartlessness and selfishness thrive 
the best, while generosity and honour 
falllamentably into the background. 
I like Generosity toa man who com- 
mits slow suicide by means of infini- 
tesimal doses of poison, which however 
must prove eventually fatal: for 
Generosity ruins and destroys itself, 
toreap nothing but ingratitude. As 
for Honour—it’s a mere word,” added 
Mr. Clarendon, with intense bitter- 
ness, “ which every man and every 
class of men interpret differently. 

“Ab ! now I begin to understand you 
better—and [ am glad that you have 
made these observations,’’said the lady. 
“ You have evidently been taught by 
experience.to look upon the world as 
the arena in which selfish interests 
wage a more terrible conflict than that 
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of the Roman gladiators. And you 
are right, Mr. Clarendon. But having 
adopted these views, you would doubt- 
less feel grateful to any One who might 
point out e means of ameliorating 
n condition j 
LO A ! { would gorski such 
i as ifit were an angel s 
Sek 1” ejaculated Mr. Claren- 
don: then, almost repenting of the 
enthusiasm into which his feelings had 
at the moment betrayed him, he said 
in a different and colder tone, “ But 
wherefore do you put such strange 
questions to me? If you know aught 
ircumstances—— 
kno everything [ib interrupted 
the veiled visitress. I am well 
acquainted with all the details of your 
position—and Iam convinced, after 
the admissions you have already made, 
that itis painful and intolerable to a 
» 
ace at it may be dangerous for me 
to make farther admissions to you, lady|” 
suddenly exclaimed Mr. Clarendon, 
fearful that he had been guilty of some 
imprudence in expressing with such 
freedom his ideas of the world and the 
views resulting from his experience of 
it, “ Before we continue a discourse 
which has taken so strange a turn, 
permit me to inquire who you are?” ' 
“I have already warned you that it 
will neither suit my purposes to reveal 
my name or raise my veil upon the 
present occasion ”’ said the lady, ina 
firm and decisive tone. Iadeed, our 
interview may as wellend here,” she 
added, rising abruptly from her seat : 
then, again appearing to scan Mr. Cla- 
rendon’s features with an earnest 
attention through her closely folded 
veil, she observed in a low, solemn, 
and mysterious tone, That you are 
discontented, I perceive: but whether 
you have the courage to undertake the 
work which can alone place you on 
that eminence to which your ambition 
aspires, | am unable at present to 
judge. If you do indeed possess that 
courage, | am willing to aid you upon 
certain conditions. Therefore, whether 
we shall meet again must depend upon 
youself. For the remainder of this 
week and throughout the next shall J 
each morning look into the Times 
newspaper: if no cOmmunication be 
made to me through its advertising 
columns I shall conclude that you are 
a mere grumbler who dares not act—a 
` poltroon who can complain but who 
lacks the energy necessary to improve 
is cOndition and accomplish his 
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desires, On the other hand, if a com. 
munication should appear in that 
journal, addressed to the ‘ Veiled Lady’ 
it will instantaneously be attended to, 
Farewell.” 

And, with this abrupt peroration, 
the mysterious visitress quitted the 
room, leaving Mr. Clarendon so com- 
pletely a prey to the profoundest 
amazement that he remained fixed as 
it were in his chair, unable to rise and 
perform the usual courteous ceremony 
of opening the door of the apartment 
Or ringing the bell for a domestic to 
attend upon her egress from the 
house, 

By degress Mr. Clarendon recover- 
ed from the stupor of surprise and 
bewilderment into which he had been 
thrown by the closing scene of that 
strange interview ; and he then began 
to reflect with an intense and absorb- 
ing intereston everything which had 
fallen from the lady’s lips. He passed 
in review all the details of her remarks 
—he weighed her words with a minute 
carefulness—he considered all the 
Possible bearings and every probable 
tendency which they might have, It 
was not difficult to perceive that she 
was well acquainted with his position ; 
and she had also managed to probe 
the nature of his secret thoughts to no 
mean depth 

But wh» was she ?—and what assist- 
ance could she possibly lend Mr. Clas 
tendon in order to raise him to thai 
eminence to which his ambition aspired ? 
For in order to gratify that ambition, 
the coronet of a peer must be placed 
upon his brow: and who was this lady 
that could render him an aid so eff- 
cient as to reach so grand a consum- 
mation ? 

Unable to form even the remotest 
Or wildest conjecture in this respect, 
Mr. Clarendon was relapsing into that 
bewilderment of the ideas from which 
he had just managed to’'emerge,—when 
the door opened and the Hon. Mr. 
Eaton was announced, 

Wonderful was the change which 
had recently taken place in this young 
gentleman. The ruddy glow of health 
was upon his cheeks; his eyes had lost 
all their wild and: feverish brilliancy, 
and shone with a natural lustre ;—his 
lips were of a wholesome red ;—and 
his figure, though modelled in slight 
Proportions, had lost its attenuation, 
debility, and appearance of caducity. 
Instead of the worn-out and emaciated 
being he had so lately seemed, he was 
now a fine young man—remarkably 
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handsome, and possessed of every 
personal attraction calculated to touch 
the female heart, as he was also en- 
dowed with every mental quality to 
enable him to win and retain it. 

Mr. Clarendon,” said Arthur, when 
the usual complimentary greetings 
were exchanged, “I have paid my res- 
pects to you in the first instance this 
morning, because I amanxious to have 
afew moments’ conversation with you 
before I join my fair cousins. The 
truth is,” continued the Hon. Mr, 
Eaton, his countenance assuming a 
certain seriousness, though not of an 
expression which heralded any bad 
tidings,—"' the truth is, I wish to put 
One candid question to you in the hope 
of receiving as frank a reply, 

“Proceed, my dear Arthur,” said 
Mr. Clarendon, somewhat amazed at 
the singularity of this prefatory obser- 
vation, “Iam convinced you cannot 
for an instant suppose that any frank- 
ness On your part will be met otherwise 
than with a congenial ingenuousness 
on mine, 

“ Oh | assuredly not, my dear sir |” 
exclaimed Eaton, whose voice of rich 
masculine melody contrasted strangely 
with the weak and enfeebled tones in 
which he had so recently been wont to 
speak, when labouring under the fatal 
effects of the slow poison, alias the 
Heirs Friend. But you are well 
aware,’ he continued, “ihat when a 
person wishes to enter upon a delicate 
and confidential subject, he prefaces 
it with some precautionary remarks 
which are nevertheless in most instan- 
ces unnecessary and uncalled for.” 

“ And you are desirous of speaking 
to me ona delicate and confidential 
subject?” said Mr. Clarendon, wonder- 
ing what on earth could be the topic 
thus mysteriously alluded to. 

“Yes; are you surprised ?”’ dernand- 
ed Arthur, with a smile. “ But not to 
keep you any longer in suspense, my 
dear Mr. Clarendon, I will at once 
frankly inform you that it is respect- 
ing your elder daughter, the charming 
Octavia——” 

“Ahl”? ejaculated Mr. Clarendon, his 
countenance lighting up with a satis- 
faction which he could not conceal for 
it instantaneously struck him that 
Arthur Eaton was about to demand 
Octavia’s hand in marriage—and, with 
the rapidity of lightning, did his 
thoughts calculate all the advantages 
of such a connexion,—advantages, 
indeed, which would go far towards 
putting an end to that falseness of 
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position in which Mr, Clarendon was 
situated with ragard to the Marchmont 
family. 

“In one word, then, my dear sir.” 
resumed | Arthur, after a moment’s 
Pause,— ‘do you believe tkat Miss 
pad ons affections are disengag- 
e 

“ Certainly !—most assuredly I? ex- - 
claimed Mr, Clarendon, not for an 
Instant deeming it possible that his 
daughter could be in love without his 
knowing it. “I acquainted ycu yes- 
terday with the pleasing intelligence 
that Lord Florimel had on the previ- 
ous day formally demanded my per- 
mission to pay his addresses to Pauline 
but Octavia isas yet ‘fancy free, as 
Shakspere terms the virginity of the 
affections, added Mr. Clarendon, little 
suspecting how tremendously he erred 
in his belief and how completely he 
was deceived in that respect. 

‘You are certain that Octavia has 
formed no preference amongst the 
circle of her acquaintance?” said Ar- 
thur Eaton, inquiringly, 

“T feel convinced that she has not,” 
responded Mr. Clarendon, really be- 
lieving what he was saying. But where- 
fore have you asked me that same 
question twice ?” 

“Simply because I would guard 
myself against proceeding in error or 
misconception,” answered the young 
gentleman, “ There have been mo- 
ments—especially lately—when it has 
struck me that Octavia was pensive— 
thoughtful ——” 

“l can assure you that I'have 
noticed notbing of the kind,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Clarendon, emphatically : 
“and even if she do seem pre-occupied 
now and then, I will stake my existence 
it is not in consequence of any attach- 
ment secretly formed, Oh! no—she 
would conceal nothing from me—” 

“ As her father, you must decidedly 
know best.” said Arthur, “Taking 
it for granted, then, that Miss Claren- 
don’s affections ate disengaged,” he 
continued, in a tone of manly firmness, 
“I demand your permission to seek 
an interview with her for the purpose 
of offering her my hand.” 

“My dear Arthur,” exclaimed Mr. 
Clarendon, his sallow countenance 
becoming radiant with joy, ‘I amde- 
lighted—nay, so overcome by this 
unlooked-for—this unexpectad happi- 
ness—that I] am ata loss for words to 
convey all I feel——” 

‘Then I have your permission,” in- 
terrupted the young gentleman, press- 
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ing his relative’s hands with cordial 
warmth: “ and I shall hasten to avail 
myself, : 

“Go, dear Arthur—go !” cried Mr. 
Clarendon, almost pushing him to- 
wards the door of the library, you 
will find your cousins in the parlour— 
and Octavia will feel herself honoured 
and happy in the preference which you 
thus manifest in her favour, when the 
fashionable world abounds in heiresses 
amongst whom you might select and 
choose at will.” 

But the latter portion of this sen- 
tence was lost upon Arthur Eaton, 
who, anxious to perform what he con- 
sidered to be a duty, was already cross- 
ing the threshold of the library on his 
way to the parlour, 


— 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 
THE SISTERS. 


When breakfast was over on the 
morning of which we are writing,— 
and when Mr, Clarendon had left his 
daughters together, as already describ- 
ed at the commencement of the 
preceding chapter,—Pauline took her 
sister’s hand and gazed so long and 
with a look so full of tenderness upon 
her countenance, that the latter sud- 
denly felt assured cither that some- 
thing was amiss or that a revelation of 
Importance was about to be made. 

“My dearest Pauline,” she exclaim- 
ed, “there is a peculiarity in your 
manner this morning.——” 

“ Which alarms you, Octavia ?” in- 
terrupted the younger sister, finishing 
the other’s sentence for her. ‘ But 
tranquillise yourself-——” 

_'Ah! then you have some evil 
tidings to communicate, Pauline ?” 
suddenly ejaculated Octavia, the co- 
lour disappearing from her cheeks, “Is 
it concerning yourself—or relative to 
me, my beloved sister ? Speak—oh | 
speak quickly—and keep me not in 
suspense |” 

“ Hush !—not so loud l—we may be 
Overheard,” said Pualine, endeavour- 
ing to calm her sister’s excitement: 
then, placing herself by Octavia’s side, 
she murmured in a tremulous tone, and 
taking her hand, “it almost breaks my 
heart to have anything disagreeable to 
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utterly intolerable, “Oh! you are 
weeping, Pauline—you are weeping |” 
she exclaimed, throwing a look of wild 
excitement upon her sister: “the tears 
are raining down your cheeks—anq 
itis for me that they fall! Tell me 
—tell me, dear Pauline—what has hap- 
pened ?” $r 

“I conjure you to tranquillise your- 
self, Octavia,” said Pauline, embrac- 
ing her sister tenderly, “ You know 
how devotedly I love you—how much 
I would undergo to save you a single 


” 


pang—— 3 
“And it is the same „with me, 
Pauline, interrupted Octavia. Feel. 


ing our motherless condition, we have 
ever loved each other with the fondest 
and most tender affection; and it is 
now by this affection—by this love, 
Pauline, that I conjure you to relieve 
me from suspense p 

“I will—I will? exclaimed the 
younger sister, whose cheeks were 
flushed with grief, as those of Octavia 
were pale with apprehension. “ You 
believed that I went to the Opera last 
night: and it was not so, 

“ Then whither did you go?” inquir- 
ed Octavia, amazement for an instant 
absorbing the intensity of her excite- 
ment; and she fixed her magnificent 
blue eyes upon Pauline’s countenance. 

"There wasa grand entertainment 
at Carlton House last evening,” began 
the younger Miss Clarendon; and 
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“ And you obtained an introduction 
thither?” exclaimed Octavia, a terrible 
tremor now coming Over her, at the 
Same time that an awful suspicion of 
the truth swept upon her startled soul. 

“ Yes—I went to Carlton House,” 
continued Pauline: determined to 
clear up the dreadful mystery——And, 
Oh ! my beloved sister—my wronged, 
lost, betrayed Octavia——” 

But, suffocated by her grief Pauline 
stopped short; and throwing herself 
upon her sister’s neck, she wept con- 
vulsively. 

“I understand it all——My God! I 
understand it all!” murmured Octavia, 
falling back upon the sofa, with her 
affectionate and kind-hearted sister 
clinging to her in the wildest paroxysm 
of grief. 

A minute passed—and no sound fell 
from Octavia’s lips: motionless like- 
wise was she. ; 

As the searing lightning darts vivid 
and sudden through the night of storm 
and rain, and tempest—so, amidst the 
tumultuous anguish of Pauline’s heart 
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did the blasting thought that Octavia 
was dead flash across her imagination, 

Starting from the convulsive em- 
brace in which she was holding her 
sister,—starting thence, we say, as if 
suddenly impelled away by an irresist- 
able galvanic shock,—Pauline threw 
a terrified look on Octavia’s counte- 
nance, 

The unhappy young lady was not 
dead—nor even ina swoon: but she 
was stunned——stupefied-—-paralysed 
by the weight of ineffable misery. 

Spell bound, as if under the incan- 
tation of some hellish spirit, was she | 

And all in a moment she had passed 
through the most torturing phase of 
her existence—she had endured the 
crucifixion of that indescribable an- 
guish which accompanies the sudden 
annihilation of the hearts fondest 
hopes—and she had as rapidly sunk 
into that species of stupor which isa 
palsy alike of the heart and of the 
brain | 

Her eyes glared vacantly—her mouth 
was half-open—her bosom stood up- 
heaved with the suspended breath. 

“Octavia—my sister—my beloved 
sister !” exclaimed Pauline, wildly: 
in the name of God, speak to me.” 

These words, uttered: with all the 
passionate enthusiasm of the young 
maiden’s fervent love and rending 
grief, seemed suddenly to break that 
spell which held Octavia in a waking, 
statue-like trance, 

Deep sighs of returning breath broke 
from her, convulsing her bosom fear- 
fully; and as the blood flowed back 
into the veins, the excruciating sense 
of bitter, bitter anguish returned to 
the heart. Then the eyes, like two 
arteries of the soul suddenly opening, 
poured forth their pearly torrents; 
and the pent-up agonies of Octavia’s 
tremendous affliction found a vent 
affording that relief which ever fol- 
lows tears, even in the midst of the 
direst woe that the human breast can 

ossibly experience. 

p AI ENTRE suffered her to weep 
uninterruptedly for many minutes. — 

"I need not ask you to describe in 
words the terrible truth which my 
hearts’s worst fears have already made 
me comprehend, alas ! too well,” said 
the wretched Octavia, at length break- 
ing the silence which prevailed: and, 
raising her tear-bedewed countenance 
-towards Pauline’s, she added, in a low 
and scarcely audible tone, “ I should 
have been better prepared for this 


cruel blow!’ 
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“ Yes, my beloved sister,” answered 
Pauline: “for I know that you have 
recently experienced many sad mis- 
givings and painful forebodings——” 

“ But it isso hard to abandon those 
delicious hopes which are indeed 
necessary to one’s existence;’’ ex- 
claimed Octavia, in a voice fraught 
with the terrible accents of despair. 

“Remember, my dearest sister,” 
said Panline, her tone suddenly be- 
coming hoarse, thick, and almost 
ferocious,—"“remember,” she repeated, 
more emphatically than at first, “ that 
the Prince of Wales is now undeserv- 
ing your love. But if you should still 
feel that your heart clings to hisimage 

“My God! how can I ever efface 
that image from my soul ?” exclaimed 
Octavia, Dow gazing in astonishment 
upon Pauline. ‘‘ What, my dear sister 
—do you suppose that I can pluck forth 
this love of mine from my heart,—as 
if it were a flower which Ais faithless 
hand had placed in my bosom,—and 
trample it under foot? Oh! no—no: 
it were impossible! Look into the 
depths of your own soul, Pauline— 
consider well the nature of that affec- 
tion which you bear for Gabriel—and 
then tell me whether it is something 
which you can break like glass, snap 
like a twig or crush like a delicate 
rosebud.” 

“No—no—it is not,” murmured 
Pauline, her voice becoming soft and 
tremulous again: “ and I was wrong— 
Or rather foolish—to hope for an in- 
stant that you could so easily triumph 
over your heart’s fondest affections. 
But, tell me, my dear sister—tell me 
how you mean to act——” 

“ Did you speak to—to—him last 
night ?” inquired Octavia, in a stifling 
voice. 

* Yes—and he offered to make any 
reparation which lay in his power,” 
responded Pauline. 

“What reparation can he make ?” 
exclaimed Octavia bitterly. “he 
found my heart a temple prepared for 
the holiest, sincerest, most impassioned 
worship which ever constituted the 
love that woman bears for man—and 
he has left that heart a ruin! Oh! my 
beloved sister, cOunsel—advise—in- 
struct me: for I have no friend on earth 
in whom I can confide save thou P? 

And, with tears again streaming 
from her eyes, Octavia threw herself 
upon the bosom of Pauline. 

“| know not what course to recome 
mend——My God! I am 4s much bewils 
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dered as yourself.” exclaimed the fat- 
ter, as she clasped her unhappy sister 
in an embrace which love and grief 
rendered convulsively passionate. 

“ But does he love me ?—or has his 
affection subsided?” asked Octavia, 
slowly raising her bead and looking 
intently upon Pauline’s countenance, 
“Oh! you do not answer me—you 
avert your eyes—and your manner 
convinces me that even his very love is 
dead |” 

**No—no, Octavia,” exclaimed Pau- 
line, emphatically,—‘tI do not mean 
you to understand that! But if his 
affection for you be ever so strong, you 
cannot enjoy it in honour te yourself ! 
Ah! it was this—it was this that was 
uppermost in my mind when I averted 
my looks and dared not answer you. 
For listen ta me attentively, my well- 
beloved sister,” continued the young 
lady, wiping her eyes and summoning 
all her mental energies to her aid. 

“Speak—speak,” murmured Octavia. 
“ [feel as if you were the elder sister— 
or as if you were a mother to me: for 
this cruel blow has sadly changed me 
within the last quarter of an hour ! 
Speak, then, my dearest Pauline—and 
your words will console and strength- 
en me.” 

“In the first place, Octavia,” said the 
younger Miss Clarendon. “ It is abso- 
lutely necessary that you should exer- 
cise immense control over your feel- 
ings. To this point you must tutor 
yourself at once—without delay, Our 
father may return to the room— visitors 
may be announced unexpectedly—ang 
the strangest suspicions would be ex- 

cited were we found sad, and weeping 
and afflicted thus sorely. 
then—dear sister—courage |” exclaim- 
ed Pauline; “and nerve yourself to 
look this tremendous misfortune in the 
face—to contemplate it with as much 
calmness as you can call to your aid 
—to examine it in all its bearings—to 
Study all its tendencies—and to arrive 
at some settled opinion how to act.” 

Yes—yes : I will be calm—] will be 

tranquil,” murmured Octavia, sobbing 
profoundly between the broken assu- 
rances which she thus gave her sister, 
But my God! the calamity is dread- 
ful, Pauline—dear Pauline ; and I 
know not whether it will end in suicide 
or madness e. 
O heavens | talk not thus wil 
my beloved Octavia |” Srl eae 
Renner Miss Clarendon, embracing 
at endean Avihing upon ber the 
: Ting caresses, Come—~let 
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us converse seriously—quietly—calmiy 
” 


“But have you anything to suggest?” 
demanded Octavia, hastily—a ray of 
hope flashing in upon her soul. 

“ Alas! lam myself almost bewilder- 
ed,” said Pauline. “ And yet there are 
two alternatives for an injured woman 
to choose between in your case,” 

" Two alternatives!” exclaimed Oc- 
tavia. “Oh! yes,” she added bitterly; 
—" I have already mintioned them— 
madness or suicide |” 

“ Sister, you will distract me—you 
will render me unfit to counsel or con- 
sole you |” cried Pauline. ‘In the name 
of God, ctavia,” she exclaimed, 
throwing her arms round the unhappy 
young lady’s neck, “do not talk thus- 
but falfil your promise——” 

“What promise did I make ?” 
quired Octavia, impatiently, 

“ {hat you would be calm and tran: 
quil—that you would listen to me with 
attention,” sajd Pauline, in the most 
endearing tone. “ Were we not talk- 
ing just now of the love which we bear 
for each other-———” 

“Yes, dearest Pauline—and I am 
wrong, very wrong to say anything to 
distress you,” interrupted Octavia, re- 
turning her sister’s caresses, “Now, 
Pauline, I am calm—indeed I am; I will 
listen to you with attention, my dear 
good sister. You were telling me that 
there are two altenatives for my con- 
templation, I can see none. My brain 
whitls—I am bewildered |” 

And shelaid her head upon Pauline’s 
shoulder. 

“Rest yourself there, my beloved 
sister,” said the young lady; “and listen 
while I explain myself to you. Do not 
Interrupt me—but hear me to the end 
and I will speak slowly that you may 
follow me easily and readily as Į pro- 
ceed—for I can well understand, my 
poor Octavia, that this blow has fallen 
with tremendous weight upon your 
brain. I was saying, then, that there 
are two alternatives for you to contem- 
plate. The first is to seek redress at the 
hands of the Prince of Wales—the 
second isto devour your grief in se- 
cret. You may ask me what reparation 
he can make you, otherwise than by 
leading you to the altar: I answer em: 
phatically that he can be forced to 
espouse you |” 

‘Impossible !” exclaimed Octavia, 
starting upas if obedient to the sudden 
influence ofa galvanic battery : then 
clasping her hands together, she cried 
"No—no, my beloved sister : you are 


in- 
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deceiving yourself—and you are de- 
ceiving me:—for did you not just now 
declare that, even if his affection were 
still mine, I could not enjoy it in 
honour to myself,” 

“ Yes—I spoke thus—in haste—and 
without remembering at the instant 
that there was a possibility of adopting 
ulterior means?” said Pauline, “ Be- 
sides—I was anxious to probe all the 
varied feelings of your mind——” 

‘But vou have spoken of ulterior 
means ?” interrupted Octavia: ‘Oh | 
tell me—keep me not in suspense, dear 
sister—those means——And yet,” she 
exclaimed, frantically interrupting her- 
self and dashing her open palms wildly 
against her polished brow; it were 
madness to entertain such a hope ?” 

“Not so foolish as you conceive, 
Octavia,” answered Pauline, in a tone 
of partial triumph. “A secret of the ut- 
most importance is in my keeping—a 
secret which only became known to me 
On Sunday last, while I was out walk- 
ing with Gabriel during your absence 
at church——” 

‘And that secret?” exclaimed Octa- 
via anxiously. 

“Involves the honour of a lady of 
the highest rank——” 

“ But it will not save sy honour, 
Pauline,” interrupted the elder sister, 
bitterly. “ Oh ! what in the name of 
heaven has all this todo with my un- 
happy case?” she demanded, gazing in 
astonishment upon Pauline. “ What 
do you mean?” 

“I mean that the lady who became a 
mother at our recent abode, under such 
mysterious circumstances——”’ > 

“Mrs. Mordaunt |!” cried Octavia, 
literally tembling with impatience. 

“ Yes—Mrs. Mordaunt,” repeated 
Pauline. “ And can you guess who 
this Mrs. Mordaunt really is?” 

“How can I, Pauline?” exclaimed 
the elder sister. “ But you remember 
that we always suspected her to be 
some lady of rank—and her friend 


Mrs. Smith, too——” 


“Nor were we wrong in our conjec-- 


tures, Octavia,” proceeded the younger 
Miss Clarendon, solemnly: for—as 
sure as | am now addressing my words 
to you—that Mrs. Smith was the high- 
born, wealthy, and fashionable Count- 
ess of Desborough,—and Mrs. Mordaunt 
washer Royal Highness the Princess 
e; 1 x 
Sopta! heavens! is this possible?” ex- 
claimed Octavia, almost forgetting her 
Own afflictions in the absorbing interest 


of this tremendous revelation, 
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“Itis not only possible—it is the 
truth,” said Pauline. ‘I have been 
introduced to her Royal Highness— 
and there isno doubt of her identity 
with our Mrs. Mordaunt. Besides,” 
continued Pauline, * when in conver- 
sation with the Prince of Wales relative 
to yourself, I was anxious to ascertain 
whetber h2 was acquainted with his 
sister’s frailty—for at the moment I 
was breathing vague threats into his 
ear: andthe few words which I let 
dzop produced an effect upon him asif 
a vertigo had suddenly seized on his 
brain, Then—laterin the evening—he 
asked me, in a tone full of deep mean- 
ing whether Lord Florimel was ac- 
quainted with the Princess Sophia’s 
adventure in the Edgeware Road ——” 

“ Ves—yes—lI recollect it well |? ex- 
claimed Octavia, a sudden remini- 
scence flashing in upon her brain: ‘jt 
was from my lips that the Prince of 
Wales learnt the dishonour of hisown 
sister | He questioned me so closely-he 
forced me to reveal all that had occurred 
at the villa in connexion with the sup- 
posed Mrs. Mordaunt and Mrs. Smith 
—and now I remember that there was 
something strange and unaccountable 
in bis manner at the time |” 

“Obl was it not aspecies of retri- 
bution that he should thus have receiv- 
ed the intelligence of his sister’s 
shame from the Jips of one whom he 
himself had dishonoured ?” whispered 
Pauline in a low and solemn tone. 
“ But you now perceive, my beloved 
sister, bow it is possible that this 
haughty Prince can be made to fall on 
his knees before you and consent to 
any sacrifice which you may dictate as 
the price of secrecy respecting the 
Princess ?” 

“ My God ! I dare not employ mena- 
ces, Pauline!’ exclaimed Octavia, 
wringing her hands hysterically. “I 
have loved him too well—still love him 
too tenderly -—And yet,” she cried, 
suddenly interrupting herself, “ why 
should I spare him, since he hesitates 
not to break my heart ?—why should I 
release him from his vows, if it be in- 
deed within my power to enforce their 
fulfilment ?” 

“Tt isa matter of such vital impor- 
tance, Octavia,” said Pauline, “ that 
you must deliberate on it with far more 
composure and tranquillity than you 
can now bring to bear upon the 
question. Let us cease to speak there- 
on for the present—and, in the name 
of everything sacred! study, to exer 
cise a control over your feelings, 
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“I may say that the bitterness of 
death is past,” observed poor Octavia, 
with difficulty subduing a profound 
sob. ‘ The worst is now known—the 
most terrible paroxysm of grief is over 
—and I must endeavour ” } 

And scarcely had she time to wipe 
away the traces of her tearsand smooth 
her charming auburn bair, when the 
door opened, and the Hon. Arthur 
Eaton made his appearance. 


CHAPTER LXXVIII. 


THE PROPOSAL. 


“ MY sweet cousins,” exclaimed the 
young gentleman, observing that they 
both started and even exhibited signs 
of confusion and embarrassment, “if I 
interrupt you in any very serious dis- 
course, I will at once retire, But really.” 
he added smiling. “Iam ataloss to 
conceive what you cap have to render 
you both so demure——” 

© Nay—come in, Arthur,” said Pau- 
line, *“ You surely are not upon such 
ceremonial terms with us as to remain 
standing on the threshold until we in- 
vite you to enter.” 

“On the contrary, my dear cousin,” 
returned Mr, Eaton, ‘I consider myself 
On sO intimate and friendly a footing 
in this house, that I at once and un- 
hesitatingly avow my desire to hsve a 
few minutes’ conversation with your 
Sister in private.” 

“With me!” ejaculated the elder 
Miss Clarendon, in amazement. 

* Assuredly,” answered the young 
gentleman with a smile “since Pauline 
has no other sister, [ must of course 
mean you.” 

" And what can you possibly have to 
say to me in private, Arthur?” exclaim: 
ed Octavia her colour coming and go- 

ing in rapid alternations, as a thousand 
conflicting thoughts and fears swept 
through her mind, 

“Nothing very formidable,” was the 


response, “Now my dear Pauline, Iam . 


certain you will gratify my request by 
leaving me tete-a-tete with your sister.” 
“Ob | certainly—since you are real- 
ly serious—which I did not think you 
were at first,” exclaimed Pauline: and, 
darting a look full of kind encourage- 
ment upon her sister, she hurried from 
the room. 
_* “In the name of heaven! what 
means all this mystery, Arthur ?” de- 
landed Octavia, the moment the door 
osed behind Pauline, 
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“You are agitated—trembling from 
head to foot—apparently overwhelmed 
with some secret grief. Octavia |” 
exclaimed the young gentleman, heed- 
less of her question—for he was sud- 
denly struck by her excited manner, 
her changing cheeks, her rapid 
utterance, and her wild looks. “ Tell 
me—has anything occurred tO vex or 
annoy you ?—for you surely can make 
a confidant of one who feels so deep 
an interest in your welfare as I.” 

“ No—no—I am not agitated now,” 
said Octavia, exerting all her power 
and all her strength to regain her self- 
possession. “J was only startled by the 
suddenness with which you demanded 
a private interview—I was fearful that 
something had happened to my father 
perhaps——But | am composed and 
tranquil now, Arthur,” she added, 
smiling faintly. 

“I am afraid that you are only 
assuming a tranquillity which you do 
not in reality experience, Octavia’ 
said the young gentleman, in a tone 
of deep and touching kindness, “How- 
ever, | will not seek to penetrate into 
your feelings: perhaps the communi: 
cation which Į am about to make will 
induce you of your own accord to treat 
me witk full confidence. Come, let us 


sit down, Octavia, and have five 
minutes’ serious conversation to- 
gether.” 


“Thus speaking, he conducted her 
to the sofa: then taking a chair near 
her, he gazed upon her attentively for 
a few minutes, ; 

“To what isall this to lead?” de- 
manded Octavia, experiencing a vague 
and unknown terror, and little divining 
the turn which the conversation was so 
speedily to take: but she felt, whilst 
she cast down her blushing face 
beneath the steadfast yet kind looks 
of her youthful relative, as if he were 
acquainted with her secret and was 
about to proclaim to her ears his know- 
ledge of her amour, her disnonour, and 
her affliction, 

“ You ask to what all this is to lead, 
Octavia,” said Arthur, in a tone of 
gentle remonstrance, ‘‘as if my visit 
were an intrusion—as if my presence 
were unweicome. Did | indeed inter- 
pret your words and manner in a sense 
sO unaccountable on your part and sv 
little flattering to myself, a seal woul 
at once be placed upon my lips in res- 
pect to the communication which I am 
here to make.” 

“ Pardon—forgive me Arthur,” ex- 
claimed Miss Clarendon, extending 


her hand towards him: “Ihave been 
rude—unkind—eccentric——" 

“Say no more upon the subject, 
Octavia,” interrupted Arthur, pressing 
her fair hand for a moment, and then 
gently dropping it. ‘ And now listen 
to me attentively, my fair cousin,” 

Octavia gazed upon him with more 
of curiosity and less of terror in her 
looks: for his words, tone,and manner 
were kind and reassuring in the ex- 
treme, 

“You are well aware, my dear 
cousin,” resumed Arthur, “that an 
unfortunate estrangement existed 
until lately between your branch of 
the family and mine, This breach— 
which, thank God! had nothing to do 
with either you or me—is now healed 
between our parents; and the two 
branches have become as it were one 
family. To speak, however, ina worldly 
sense—and [ cannot very well avoid 
touching upon the point, delicate 
though it be,—your father would na- 
turally be pleased to behold Ais branch 
of the family sharing inthe honours 
and enjoying the fortune of the race 
with which he is connected. Moreever, 
I have reflected, my dear cousin, that 
an atonement is due from the branch 
to which I belong unto your: and 
duty, inclination, propriety, and 
justice have prompted me to take the 
step which I am about to explain to 

ou,” 

j He paused fora few moments, and 
fixed his eyes upon Octavia’s counte- 
nance to ascertain if she had begun 
to comprehend his meaning; but so 
troubled did her brain still feel, after 
that long and terrible conversation 
with Pauline, that it was unable to 
exercise the keenness of perception 
and the readiness of conjecture which 
it would have called into play under 
other circumstances, Thus, bewilder- 
ed by the prefatory observations which 
had just been addressed to her, the 
young lady returned the earnest looks 
of the Hon. Arthur Eaton with a 
vacant gaze of surprise, uncertainty, 
suspense. 

ant Tordo not understand me Octa: 
via,” he said, with a smile; and I see 
that I must be more explicit. Ina 
word, I have received from your father 
not only the assurance that your affec- 
tions are disengaged, but like wise his 
permission to offer you my hand. 

“ Arthur—you—you—know not what 
you say—what you dol” murmured 
Miss Clarendon, suddenly thrown com- 
pletely off her guard by a communica< 
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tion which so vividly and painfully 
re called to her memory the love which 
she cherished for the ingrate Prinee: 
then, darting upon him a look of 
ineffable anguish, she covered her 
face with her hands, and, bursting into 
tears, gave free issue to the Pent-up 
grief which bad been swelling for the 
last few minutes in her bosom. 

“ My God | Octavia, what ails you? 
—what is the matter?” inquired 
Arthur, amazed as well as painfully 
afflicted by this unaccountable and 
heart-rending behaviour of the young 
lady. “If I have said aught to offend 
you, Octavia, I implore your forgive- 
ness. Isought to render you happy, 
and not bring tears from your eyes, 
But perhaps you love another, and 
your affection is a secret ? Ohl cherish 
that love, then, Octavia, and think not 
for a single moment that I would seek 
to wean you away fromthe object of 
such an attachment.” 

“Spare me, Arthur—spare me |’? 
murmured Miss Clarendon her whole 
frame convulsing with an inexpressible 
grief. “Talk not to me of love——” 

“Only one word more Octavia,” 
interrupled Arthur: “ and that I must 
say, for my own sake—for yours also | 
Learn, then, that much as I esteem you 
—deeply asIlam interested in your 
welfare—I do not love you otherwise 
than as a relative, or as a friend loves 
a very dear friend.. It was not then, 
through the heart’s tender affection 
that I demanded your hand, but purely 
from a sense of duty. My reasons for 
believing that there was a duty involv- 
ed in this step I have already explained 
to you ; and you can now comprehend 
my motives——” 

“Oh! yes, I perceive that you are 
the most generous of men |” exclaimed 
Octavia, all the nobleness of her 
cousin’s intentions and views now 
bursting upon her mind as a flood of 
light streams suddenly into a dark 
cave, illuminating all its recesses, 
‘ You would have become my husband 
in order to make me the sharer of your 
rank and fortune; so that when Lord 
Marchmont should be summoned to 
the tomb, my father might be consoled 
for the loss of a coronet by beholding 
it upon the brow of his daughter l Yes, 
yes, Arthur Eaton, I comprehend it all 
now: and again I thank you—Oh! 
how cordially I thank you for this 
unparalleled generosity. But it may 
not be, Arthur,” she added, her voice 
suddenly dropping, and her look 
bending downward atthe same time, 
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whilst a deep crimson glow suffused 
itself over her countenance: and her 
neck, even unto her bosom. å X 

“You love another, then?” said 
the young man and, without waiting for 
a reply, he exclaimed, “God grant 
that you may be happy, Octavia ? 

“ Happy I” she repeated, with a 
sudden start: then, instantly com: 
posing herself, she said in a tone of 
deep and indescribable feeling, “I 
thank God, Arthur, that you do not 
jove me: for had I an enemy deserving 
of my bitterest rancour, I would not 
wish that he should know what a kope- 
less attachment is.” 

“Ahl” ejaculated Eaton: “is it 
possible, my poor cousin, that your 
heart cherishes such a blighting love 
as this ?” 

“What have I said? what have I 
told you?” exclaimed Octavia, now 
perceiving that she had been burried 
by her emotions to tbe vicinage 
of dangerous ground, “Do not ques: 
tion me any farther—do not persist in 
continuing the discourse upon this 
topic. | thank you, Arthur—most 
sincerely thank you—for the honour 
you have done me and the generosity 
which you have displayed towards my 
father and myself: but I beseech you 
not to press me for any additional 
explanation respecting the motive 
which compels me to decline your 
flattering proposal.” 

“ Not for worlds, Octavia,” exclaim- 
ed the young man, “would I say or 
do aught to give you pain. But, ere 
we take leave of this topic altogether, 
permit me to make One observation, 
which I hope you will treasure up in 
your memory. 

“Speak, Arthur,” said Miss Claren- 
don, growing more composed. 

“Tt is that should you ever be placed 
in a position to require a friend, 
Octavia—a sincere friend, repeated 
the Hon, Arthur Eaton,—“‘ a friend in 
whom you might wishto put even 
more trust than in a brother,—hesitate 
not tosend for me, and my actions 
shall prove the sincerity with which I 
am now uttering these words.” 

Ob! the time may indeed come 
when I shall require such a friend as 
you,’ murmured Octavia, taking the 
young gentleman's hand and pressing 

it with all the cordial fervour of an 
intense gratitude. “Be assured I will 
‘not hesitate to address myself to you, 
_ Arthur, in.such a case. But even now 
mat Once—this moment,” she ex- 
“claimed, a sudden. thought striking 
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her—“ I am about to demand a favour 
at your hands. 

“You have only to name it, Octa- 
via,” said Arthur, who, perceiving 
that the beauteous creature was un. 
happy, experienced a profound com. 
passion and a sincere sympathy in her 
behalf. “In what manner can I prove 
my friendship to you, dear cousin ?” 
he inquired, sceing that she hesitated, 

“I have confessed to you that I love 
another,’’ she responded at length, 
while casting down her looks and 
blushing deeply: “but Ido not wish 
that my fatLer should learn this 
secret,” 

“ Not from my lips shall Mr. Claren- 
don receive the slightest bint of the 
real motive wbich has led you to 
reject my proposal,’ returned Arthur, 
emphatically. “I will seek him at 
Once—I will tell him that you and I 
have had a long and serious conversa- 
tion together, and that we have mutu- 
ally arrived at the conclusion that our 
happiness would not be ensured by any 
closer alliance than that of friendship. 

“I thank you sincerely, my dear 
cousin,” said the young lady, “for 
this fresh proof of your goodness and 
generosity towards me.” ; 

Arthur Eaton then took his leave of 
Octavia, and returned tothe library 
where Mr. Clarendon was building 
fine castles in the air on the strength 
of the belief which he entertained 
that his daughter would cheerfully 
accept her cousin’s proposal, 

‘Well, my dear Arthur,” he exclaim- 
ed, the moment the young gentleman 
re-appeared in his presence; “I sup- 
Pose that nothing remains but to fix 
the day——” 

“Indeed, my dear sir,” interrupted 
Eaton, assuming a serious air, 

nought is settled ; nor is there ought 

now to settle.” b 

What do you mean?” demanded 
Mr, Clarendon, in amazement. 

I mean that Miss Octavia and 
myself have had along and solemn 
discourse together,” answered the 
Hon. Mr. Eaton, “ and that we have 
decided upon remaining excellent 
friends——”’ 

“She has refused you, Arthur!” 
ejaculated Mr. Clarendon, his lips 
growing cold and quivering with rage. 

Not so, my dear sir,” returned the 
young gentleman: ‘‘or rather, We 
have refused each other. But, if there 
be any preponderating fault on one 
side, itis upon mine, and you must 
not therefore blame your daughter.” : 


—— 
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Having thus spoken, Arthur Eaton 
took his leave of Mr, Clarendon, who 
was scarcely „able to conceal his vexa. 
tion and disappointment until 
door close bebind the young gentle- 
man: and then, throwing himself back 
in his seat, he clutched the hair on 
each side of his head, muttering 
savagely between his teeth, “ Miser- 
able wretch that Iam] was I not born 
to experience an incessant series of 
misfortunes ?” 

But suddenly the image ofthe veiled 
lady Sprang uo in his mind: and re- 
cOvering his composure, he began to 
reflect profoundly once more upon all 
she had that morning said to him. 


se 


CHAPTER LXX!X, 
THE HEIR-APPARENT AND HIS 
FRIEND. 


WHILE these scenes were taking 
place at Mr, Clarendon’s abode ia 
Cavendish Square, his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales awoke with 
a bad headache and in an execrable 
humour, in his sumptuous bed-chamber 
at Carlton House, 

We have already described this 
apartment in the sixteenth chapter of 
Our narrative, to which the reader 
may refer if he be in any way anxious 
to refresh. his memory concerning the 
luxurious manner of its fittings and 
appointments. 

Raising himself painfully in his 
couch, and giving vent to a bitter 
imprecation against the aching pangs 
which racked his head, the Prince 
sought relief in the cooling beverages 
afforded him by the table at his bed- 
side; and when the draught of hock 
and soda-water had gone hissing down 
his parched throat, he threw himself 
back to enjoy the refreshing sensa- 
tions which followed. 

But though the pain in the head 
soon underwent a partial mitigation, 
the train of thoughts which gradually 
Passed through the mind of the heir- 
apparent was of no pleasurable de- 
scription, 

Pauline had discovered kis princely 
rank, and would of course communi: 
cate the circumstance to her sister. 
How Octavia would receive the terri- 
ble revelation,— whether she would be 
Overwhelmed with grief or goaded to 
vengeance,—it was impossible to say. 
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But certain it was that the secret of 
the Princess Sophia’s frailty was in 
the keeping of those two young ladies; 
and his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales shuddered when he thought 
what use they might make of their 
knowledge of his sister’s shame. 

Even if he had nothing more than 
all this to - vex him, it was quite 
enough. But there were other circum- 
stances which forced themselves on 
his contemplation, in spite of his 
habitual anxiety to shut his mental 
eyes against all unpleasant objects, 
[n the first place, he had not only 
signally failed in his stratagem with 
regard to the Countess of Desborough; 
but the incidents of the preceding 
evening had made her acquainted 
with a secret which so completely put 
him in her power that he would never 
again dare to spread the meshes of 
his intrigues at her feet. For she had 
learnt that Mrs, Fitzherbert was his 
own wedded wife; and that fact, 
breathed to the public, would en- 
danger his accession to the throne, 
inasmuch as the lady whom he had 
thus espoused, in spite of the Royal 
Marriage Act, was a Roman Catho- 
lic | 

Secondly, his Royal Highness had 
no doubt provoked the bitter indigna- 
tion of Mrs. Fitzherbert by his con- 
duct towards Lady Desborough; and 
he not only dreaded “a scene” with 
his morganatic wife the next time he 
repaired into her presence, but he 
likewise trembled lest she should take 
jt into her head to demand a full and 
complete recognition before the world, 
in Order to escape in future the possi- 
bility of receiving such injurious im- 
putations as Eleanor had in the first 
instance uttered against her during 
the memorable affair of the preceding 
evening. 

All these matters were terribly per- 
plexing to a Prince who hated even 
the trouble of thinking on anything 
save pleasure and enjoyment, and 
who was butlittle fitted by a life of 
sensuality and indulgence to grapple 
with a host of embarrassing circum- 
stances. In fact, he could not bear to 
think for himself: and, knowing 
moreover that certain affairs had 
reached a crisis in which some reso- 
lute and definite step must be taken, 
he resalved to summon his universal 
friend to counsel and assist him. 

Ringing the bell by means of the 
silken cord hanging between the cur- 
tains and the wall, he waited impati- 
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ently until the French valet, ; dressed 
with such nice precision in plain 


lack, responded to the summons. 

X ERI said his Royal High- 
ness. “send up immediately to Mr. 
Meigles’ lodgings with a request that 
he will cometo me as soon as possi- 

”» 

oe valet bowed and retired; and 
the Prince—fancying, with his natu: 
ral indolevce, that half of the neces- 
sary remedial measures were already 
accomplished in the mere fact of 
sending for the individual to whom 
their execution was to be entrusted— 
turned round and fell into a doze. 

Then that high and mighty person- 
age—the envied of all men,—the 
adored by all women,—the heir-ap- 
parent to the throne of England— 
snored asloudly, as coarsely, and as 
discordantly as any peasant: and 
moreover, this elegant and accom- 
plished individual—this most polished 
gentleman in Europe—had gone to 
bed at two inthe morning in the most 
beastly, helpless, and swinish state of 
intoxication | 

O Royalty! how despicable wast 
thou then | 

Well, George Prince of Wales 
enjoyed acomfortable snooze for near- 
ly an hour. at the expiration of which 
time Mr. Meagles made hisappearance; 
and the Royal Highness woke up. 

My dear Tim,” he said, stretching 
forth his hand to grasp that of his 
friend, “ come and sit down by the 
bed-side: for I am anxious to have a 
very serious conversation with you. 
Indeed, I have sundry revelations to 
make to you—and divers commissions 
wherewith to entrust you.” 

“Tam at your service, Prince,” an- 
swered Meagles. taking a chair: then 
lolling back in the seat and caressing 
his well-curled auburn whiskers, he 
said, “ Between you and me, my illus- 
trious friend, you look just for all the 
world as if you had been internally 
drunk last night. And yet that could 
scarcely have been the case, seeing 
that you gave a grand ball.” 

“By Jove! but it was the case 
though, my dear fellow!” exclaimed 
the Prince. “I was what may be called 
royally drunk—and what is worse still, 
I got drunk by myself, through sheer 
vexation and annoyance.” 

y “ The devil you did!’ cried Meagles. 

Let us hear how that happened.” 

„p YeS—I must touch slightly upon 
it,” said the Prince, in a musing tone; 
because it has reference to the 
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matters on which I am anxious to con: 
sult you. Well, you must know that 
at the early part of the evening Mrs, 
Fitzherbert took umbrage at something 
and left the ball-rooms. I sent after 
her to her own apartments, but she 
was nowhere to be found. However, 
it seems that she had retired to a spare 
bed-chamber not very far from the 
saloons; inasmuch as she suddenly 
made her appearance from behind the 
curtains in that chamber, when I anda 
lady who had been enticed thither by 
a well-contrived stratagem, were in 
the midst of a somewhat heated con- 
versation together,” 

“ What the deuce ! did you meet the 
lady inthe very same room to which 
Mrs, Fitzherbert had previously re- 
tired?” asked Meagles, to whom the 
explanation was not very clear. 

“Just so,” answered his Royal High- 
ness. “And now, my good friend,” 
continued the heir-apparent, with some 
little degree of hesitation and embar- 
Tassment, “I am about to reveal to vou 
Precisely the same secret which Mrs. 
Fitzherbert in her ragu proclaimed to 
the astonished ears c: the lady in 
question, But this secret, my dear 
Tim,” added the Prince, emphatically 
“is safe with the lady—for she is a 
woman Of honour—and it must be safe 
with you also.” 

“Fear nothing, Prince,” exclaimed 
Meagles. “You know weil enough that 
I am not likely to betray any confi- 
dence which you place in me.” 

“Oh! I’m perfectly assured of that, 
Timl” cried the Prince: then, sinking 
his voice to a low and solemn whisper, 
he said, “ The secret which Mrs. Fitz: 
herbert proclaimed last night and 
which I now reveal to you, is that we 
are married ——” 

“Married |” ejaculated Meagles, with 
well-affected astonishment; for he was 
already aware of the fact which the 
Prince of Wales was now confessing 
to him. 


“ Hushi’ said the heir-apparent: 
such a secret ought scarcely to be 
breathed to the air! Yes, it is true, 
Tim, that ina moment of weakness— 
folly—madness—I know not what to 
call it—I accompanied Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert to the altar. Dazzled by her 
beauty—burning to possess her—excit- 
ed almost to a delirium by the winning 
arts and seductive wiles which she 
practised to ensnare me,—I tock that 
fatal step, believing it to be the only 
Means of obtaining admission to her 
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bed. However, the mischief is done, 
and cannot be undone: but you can 
well understand that it has placed me 
in a cruel dilemma, now that the King 
and the Ministers have determined to 
marry me to the German Princess,” 

And ia what manner can I assist 
you ? demanded Meagles, inwardly 
delighted to perceive that matters were 
now coming to a crisis in which his 
aid must inevitably be sought and fuil 
confidence reposed in him accord- 
ingly. 

“I have been thinking seriously 
Over my position,” resumed the 
Prince; “and the only avenue of 
escape which Ican discover out of a 
complete morass of difficulties is to 
assent to this marriage with Caroline 
of Brunswick. Steeped to my very 
eyes in debts—pestered by creditors 
whose dunning amounts to intolerable 
insolence—in constant danger of 
having my very carriage and horses 
seized by a rascally sheriff’s officer 
every time I go out,—what course am 
I to adopt ? I might bully my father in 
some respects, but I cannot belly the 
Ministers : and you know that Pitt and 
his party hate me as they do the very 
devil.” ‘ 

“Well, then, from all this I am to 
understand that your Royal Highness 
will marry the Princess Caroline of 
Brunswick?” said Meagles, interro- 
gatively, 

“Yes, provided I can in any way 
induce or compel Mrs. Fitzherbert to 
consent thereto,” replied the Prince. 

“By fair means I should think that 
you will never succeed,” observed 
Meagles, drily. 

“ That is precisely the apprehension 
which I entertain,” exclaimed the heir- 
apparent: then, after a brief pause, 
and in an embarrassed tone, he added, 
*“ And as to foul means, I know not 
what kind to adopt.” 

“ But you would adopt them, if any 
were to be suggested ?” said Meagles, 
in a quiet way. 

‘“ My position is soawkward—so em- 
barrassiug—so intolerable, Tim,’ 
answered the heir-apparent. in a sub- 
dued voice and with a significant look, 
“that I would do anything —yes, any- 
thing,” he repeated, with marked em- 
phasis, “to ameliorate it. Ina word, 
if Mrs. Fitzherbert will not consent to 
this marriage which the King and 
Ministers have chalked out for me, I 
am a thoroughly lost, ruined, and 
degraded man.” 

“* You would therefore bestow an 


immense reward upon any one who 
should,—either by fair means or by 
foul,—induce or compel Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert to yield that consent and agree to 
any rational arrangement which you 
may be enabled to make with regard 
to herself ? I should observe,” added 
Meagles, “that you would undertake 
to grant such reward on your accession 
to the throne?” 

“By heaven, I should only be too 
happy !” exclaimed the Prince. “But 
is it possible, Tim, that you have any 
plan in your head—any scheme——” 

“Well, I can’t exactly say at pre- 
sent,” interrupted Meagles. “I may 
however think of a project-——” 

“Ab! I knew you would give me 
some hope in this respect I? cried the 
Prince, chuckling at the idea of 
getting rid of Mrs. Fitzherbert; for 
remorse Or compunction seldom if 
ever stayed the progress of this bad 
man’s execrable selfishness. ‘ What 
is your plan, Tim?” he demanded, 
impatiently: “ what do you suggest?” 

“Leave mea little time to consider,” 
responded Meagles, who did not choose 
to avow at once that he possessed the 
means of coercing Mrs. Fitzherbert at 
will. “Have you any other matters to 
communicate to me?—because you 
may just as well make a clean breast 
of all your difficulties and embarrass- 
ments while you are about it, and then 
l may be enabled to judge of the best 
measures to put you clear, right, and 
straight again.” 

“ Well I have something else to com- 
municate,” said the Prince. “The 
truth is, I have seduced a young 
lady— 

“The seduction of a young lady is 
the heading which must appear to 
many a chapter in your life, roy dear 
Prince,” interrupted Meagles. “But 
goon, You have seduced a young 
lady, and you are afraid of a tow?” 

“ Precisely so,” answered the_heir- 
apparent, “The fair one isa certain 
Miss Clarendon—Octavia Clarendon 

LEI 

“Daughter of a gentleman who is in 
some way connecied with Lord March- 
mont?” said Meagles, inquiringly. 

“The same,” replied his Royol High- 
ness. ` Do you know kim?” 

“Only by name,’ was the response. 
“ But is tne affair difficult to manage?” 

“You perceive, Tim, that the young 
lady belongs to a highly respectable 
family —” 


“To an aristocratic family,” inter- 
rupted Meagles; “and, therefore un: 
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less she be very proud of having been 
seduced by you—and unless her father 
and relations are also very proud that 
she should have become a Prince’s 
mistress—this affair presents to our 
view a phase of no ordinary colour. 

For I am very certain that out of every 
hundred aristocratic families, ninety- 

nine would be charmed and delighted 

to see a wife, a sister, or a daughter 
publicly pointed out as the mistress cf 
your Royal Highness.” 

'' Such is no doubt the fact,” observ- 
ed George; “for the aristocracy, se 
haughty and overbearing to the middle 
and lower classes, is mnauseatingly 
servile and cringing to Royalty. How- 
ever, we will not waste time in discuss- 
ing this point. Suffice it for your 
present purpose that Mr. Clarendon is 
aman who must be appeased for the 
dishonour of his daughter. 

“Is he acquainted with the little 
circumstance ?” inquired Tim. 

“Not yet—at least I hope not. But 
there is no time to lose, my dear 
friend ——” 

“What do you wish to have done ?” 
demanded Meagles. 

“A peerage must be obtained for 
Mr. Clarendon!” was the emphatic 
response, 

“The devil!” ejaculated Tim: “peer- 
ages are not picked up in the street; 
aud I don’t think that you could very 
well humble yourself so far to Pitt as 
to ask him for one.” 

‘No, I would see the Prime Minister 
dead and damned first,” answered the 
Prince. “It is of my father that the 
peerage must be demanded; and it is 
you who will undertake the mission 
on my behalf.” 

¥ Would you have me go to Windsor 
to wait upon his Majesty on such a 
business?” demanded Meagles, survey- 
ing the Prince with the most unfeign- 
ed peanishment. 

. Tobe sure I would !” ejaculate 
his Royal Highness, “ Surely Son oe 
the courage, Lim?” 

“Thavesthe courage to face the very 
dew himself,” 

and'that is more than enou 
enable me to look the KAA De i 
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reader will remember that for sOme 
weeks past it had been in the posses- 
sion of Tim himself, who fcund it 
amongst the roll of papers which he 
purloined from the desk on that morn- 
ing when the heir-apparent amused 
himself with the Amazon in the bath, 

“Well, Tim,” continued the Prince 
of Wales, ' you must take the frag- 
ment of the certificate with you, and 
my illustrious father will be very glad 
to give you in exchange an undertak: 
ing that the necessary patents shall be 
drawn up without delay, in order to 
confer the peerage on Mr. Clarendon, 
Come, Tim, you shall be off to Windsor 
this very day, for we may as well set 
briskly and earnestly to work with a 
view to have these little matters settled 
as soon as possible. Give me my desk, 
Tim—and I will at once put you in pos- 
session of the half of the certificate 
which is to act like a spell upon my 
father.’ 

Putting a good face upon the matter, 
and with as much alacrity as if he 
knew that the document now required 
was really in the place where the 
Prince had deposited it, Tim Meagles 
proceeded to convey the handsome 
writing-desk from the cheffcnier on 
which it stood to the table by the side 
of the sumptuous couch. His Royal 
Highness then drew the long gold 
chain from beneath his pillow; and 
with the key suspended thereto he 
opened the desk. 

Plunging his hand amidst the papers 
which filled one of the compartments, 
the heir-apparent sought for the parti- 
cular packet which he required; and 
when he could not immediately find it, 
he instituted a more careful and less 
hurried examination into the contents 
of that division of his desk, But, the 
packet still continuing invisible, he 
rapped out sundry impatient oaths, 
while a cloud gathered rapidly upon 
his brow. 

“ By heaven |I have lost the papers 
—the very important papers which I 
am seeking,” he observed, ina tone of 
bitter vexation, ‘lam sure that I put 
them away here——” 

“You might have locked them up in 
some other place,” suggested Meagles, 
as if quite innocent of any sinister 
knowledge concerning them, 

“ No—Iam sure they were here |’ ex- 
claimed the Prince. “Perdition | some 
one has been to my desk,” he added, 
his entire countenance contracting 
with the rage and alarm that gathered 
rapidly in his breast, 
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“Have you lost any papers besides 
the half of the certificate ?” demanded 
Meagles. 

“Yes, several,” responded the heir- 
apparent, clenching his fists with ime 
potent fury: “papers of the utmost 
consequence—proving this very marri- 
age between myself and Mrs, Fitzher- 
bert-——” 

“That is awkward—very awkward,” 
observed Meagles, shaking his head in 
a serious manner, 

“Awkward!—’tis positively ruinous,” 
exclaimed the Prince. “What shall i 
do?—whom can I suspect? The only 
person atall likely tovisit my desk 
would be Mrs. Fitzherbert herself -——” 

“Depend upon it, she is the author- 
ess of this circumstance,” interrupted 
Tim; “and if I were you, I would not 
annoy myself with unpleasant specu- 
lations and conjectures. Besides, if any 
other persons should have got hold of 
those papers, it can only be for the 
purpose of selling them back again to 
you——” 

“True |’ ejaculated the Prince. “But 
what are we todo now without the 
fragment of the certificate in Hannah 
Lightfoot’s affair ?” 

“Have the goodness to listen to me 
for a few minutes, Prince,” said 
Meagles: “and I dare swear we shall 
come to aright understanding. You 
know that I am a man of rather ready 
wit, and that I don’t take a year to 
decide what ought to be done when the 
emergency is so pressing as scarcely to 
leave a minute for reflection. Well, I 
I have hit upon two schemes——” 

“Two schemes?” exclaimed the 

ince, inquiringly. 
ue ere schemes! repeated Mea- 
gles “for are there not two separate 
affairs to settle? One is to induce Mrs. 
Fitzherbert to consent to separate from 
you—to renounce all pretentions to be 
considered your wife—and to agree to 
such terms for her future maintenance 
as you may be enabled to propose. 
This, I say, is one object to gain—and 
—J am the man to accomplish it!” _ 

“You?” cried the Prince with min- 
gled amazement and pleasure, “But 
Mrs, Fitzherbert does not—— 

And he stopped short suddenly. 

“Does not like me much better than 
the devil does holy water, ehitsenex: 
claimed Meagles. “ Thatis what your 
Royal Highness would have said; and 
why not finish your sentence? It is 
useless to stand on ceremony with me. 
However, I tell you over again that I 
will undertake to induce the lady, 


whether she likes me or not, to assent 
to all the conditions I have named: but 
I must stipulate that you do not ask 
me to explain the means, which I shall 
adopt for this purpose.” 

“ Damn the means, Tim,” exclaimed 
the Prince, ina hilarious tone, “ pro- 
vided the aim be accomplished. You 
have my free permission,” continued 
this execrably selfish and diabolically 
heartless individual, “to use any spells, 
charms, incantations, or enchantments 
you choose,—in plain terms, to adopt 
any means you may think advisable, 
so long as the grand result be gained.” 

“Good |” observed Meagles, scarcely 
able however to conceal his disgust at 
the cowardly, unmanly, demoniac trea- 
chery which that infamous Prince was 
capable of practising towards a woman 
who really loved him. “ You may con- 
sider the affair relative to Mrs, Fitz- 
herbert as being just the same as if it 
were settled. On my return from 
Windsor] will direct my immediate 
attention thereto.” 

“Your return from Windsor l” re- 
peated the Prince: “ but how can you 
go thither at all without the docu- 
ment ?” 

“I have a scheme in my head to meet 
that emergency also,” replied Meagles, 
“ Come, don’t ask me any questions, 
and don’t make yourself unhappy: 
both matters shall be settled, I can pro- . 
mise you Mrs, Fitzherbert shall agree 
to your terms on the one hand, and 
your illustrious father shall grant Mr. 
Clarendon a peerage on the other 
hand.” 

“ Is it possible, Tim,” exclaimed the 
delighted heir-apparent. “ You are the 
cleverest fellow in the universe, by 
God! But how can I reward you for all 
this ?” 

“ When I have fulfilled what I have 
promised, it will be time to talk of re- 
compense,” said Meagles. ‘‘ No cure, 
no pay: but if there be acure in this 
instance, I warn you, my dear Prince, 
that Ishall ask something handsome 
as my reward, to be granted whenever 
the means are in your power.” 

“You cannot ask too much, my dear 
friend,” said his Royal Highness, who 
was always ready to promise most 
lavishly at the very moment he was 
least able to perform. 

“Well, well,” said Meagles, in a tone 
of apparent indifference, “we will talk 
about that another time. [am now off 
to Windsor.” 3 

Thus speaking, ke shook hands with 
the Prince, and took his departure, 
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CHAPTER LXXX. 
THE NEW LIGHT TRACT DISTRIBU- 
TION SOCIETY. 


WE must now inform our readers 
that when the message which his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales sent up 
to Jermyn Street requesting the imme- 
diate attendance of Mr. Meagles at 
Carlton House, was delivered to that 
gentleman, he was sitting at a late 
breakfast in company with his bosom 
friend the Amazon. A 

This beautiful, eccentric, and profili- 
gate woman was clad in her male garb 
as usual: and the early scamper which 
she had taken on horse-back, left upon 
her cheeks so ruddy a glow and so rich 
a bloomof health as to give her the 
appearance of all the virgin freshness 
of that youthfulness the plump charms 
and firm contours of which she had so 
well preserved. 

At the moment when the message 
from the Prince of Wales was deliver- 
ed in Jermyn Street, Tim Meagles and 
his lovely companion were enjoying a 
hearty laughin anticipation of some 
capital fun which they had promised 
themselves that noon; for the Rev. Mr. 
Nathaniel Snoeaksby had presented 
them with platform tickets for a grand- 
meeting of the New light Tract Distri- 
bution Society, which was to be holden 
at mid-day precise in a large hall 
somewhere in the Strand. 

But the message from the Prince 
suddenly appeased to put an end to 
this project unti! Meagles suggested 
that Lady Lade should divert herself 
by repairing to the meeting where he 
might join her the moment he had 
ascertained what His Royal Highness 
wanted with him. 

This arrangement being accordingly 
settled, Meagles ordered his gig—drove 
the Amazon to the place of assembly- 
escorted her to aseat upon the plat- 
form—and then, taking a temporary 
leave of her,hastened to Carlton House, 
where he had that interview with the 
Prince which has been recorded in the 

preceding chapter, 

The body of the hall was crowded to 
excess, Sanctimonious-looking gentle- 
men of middle age, pious elderly ladies, 

aud demure old maids, were the princi- 
‘pal specimens of animated nature: 
reat number of bald heads and 
ite mneckcloths were visible ;—and, 
greet he various odours which 
luted the olfactory nerves, that of 
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brandy decidedly prevailed over the 
eau-de-cologne, lavender: water, musk, 
nd perspiration, 

3 The ETTO m was very well filled, but 
not inconveniently crowded; and its 
occupants were chiefly of the female 
sex, cousisting of the wives, mothers, 
sisters, gr2ndmothers,aunts, nieces,and 
daughters of the reverend gentlemen 
connected with the New Light Tract 
Distribution Society. 

When the Amazon made her appear- 
ance, in her jaunty attire and with her 
riding-whip in her hand, those pious 
ladies elevated their eyes and their 
hands in an awful manner—while a 
subdued groan, as if of concentrated 
bitterness, passed through the assem- 
blage: but smoothing her shining tress- 
es, and stepping over the benches with 
her admirably symmetrical limbs,Lady 
Letitia wore a bland and affable ex- 
Pression of countenance asshe pro- 
ceeded to settle herself in a nook 
where shecould hear and see all that 
was going on, but where she might to 
some extent escape a degue of obser- 
vation which it was desirable lo avoid 
even by one of her masculine character 
and bold disposition, 

Scarcely had she thus taken a seat 
which suited her, when the organ be- 
gan to play; but as the organist, who 
was of course a member of the Society, 
had been upall night at a “ free-and- 
easy” and was now considerably dis- 
guised in liquor, he was not over parti- 
cular as to the accuracy of the hare 
mony which he thus sent forth to the 
audience. This little circumstance was 
not however noticed by the great 
majority of the assembly : and as for 
the tipsiness of the individual himself, 
that is a little secret which was not 
even suspected, but which you have 
ventured to record forthe behoof of 
our two hundred thousand readers, 

The organ had been playing for 
about five minutes, when a small low 
door opened at the back of the plat- 
form; and thence came forth six or 
seven demure, sanctimonious, and 
mournful-looking gentlemen, amongst 
whom were the Rey. Mr. Nathaniel 
Sneaksby and Mr. Ichabod Paxwax. 

A tremendous clapping of the hards 
and stamping of the feet instantly com- 
menced throughout the hall; the organ 
ceased—and when the applause had 
finished also, Mr. Ichabod Paxwax voci- 
ferated at the top of his voice, “ Chris“ 
tian friends, I beg to move that Brother 
Sneaksby do take the chair |” ; 

The motion, being seconded, was 
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duly carried—and the reverend gentle- 
man took his seat in the presidential 
chair with as awful a ceremony and as 
miserable an expression of counte- 
nance asif it were the rack or some 
other frightful engine of torture. For 
be it remembered that the “ saints” 
always look as wretched and unhappy 
as possible—just for all the world as if 
it were a sin to be cheerful, merry, and 
contented. 

Renewed applause accompanied the 
taking of the chair; and when the 
clapping of hands and stamping of feet 
had again subsided, the secretary, who 
delighted iu the euphonious name of 
Gotobed Tumpkins, gave out a bymo. 

Then the whole audience, alike in 
the body of the hall and on the plat- 
form rose up, the organ pealed forth 
the wrong tune—and a thousand voices 
combined their nasal twangings in 
such harmony that would have driven 
Saint Cecilia’crazy had she been alive 
apd present to hear it, 

The hymn, which by the bye was of 
the Secretary’s own composing, having 
been brought to a conclusion—not, 
however, without some danger of 
cracking the Amazon’s ears, unaccus- 
tomed as she was to such peculiar 
melody,—the Rev. Mr. Sneaksby rose 
and addressed the meeting at great 
length. 

He said that this was the second 
anniversary of the New Light Tract 
Distribution Society, and that he was 
overpowered with feelings of holy 
ecstasy on finding that such a numer- 
Ous, respectable, and godly assemblage 
had met to celebrate the occasion. The 
Secretary would presently read his 
Report, from which interesting docu- 
ment it would appear that several lost 
sheep had been redeemed from the 
darkness in which they had long been 
floundering, and were now amongst 
the most savoury vessels of the Lord 
(Loud cheers.) But it must not be for- 
gotten that there were stili thousands 
(groans),—he might say hundreds of 
thousands (deep groans),—nay, millions 
(hollow groans),—yes, millions of be- 
nighted beings whose redemption it 
was most desirable to work out. (Hear, 
hear.) But how was such redemption to 
be effected? Mainly by the aid of that 
Society, whose Tracts could be insinu- 
ated into families whither the mission 
aries of the New Lights could not 
themselves obtain access. Would t at 
meeting, then, support the Society 
(Gheers.) Ab! it was all very well to 

laud: but would those 
Cheer and applaud: 


Dious, holy, and godly persons whom 
he (Mr. Sneaksby) was addressing,— 
would they, he wished to know, put 
their hands into their pockets? (Cheers.) 
And if they put their hands into their 
Pockets, would they pull them out 
again with something in them? (Loud 
cries of “ We will ! we will 1”) This was 
an enthusiasm which he (Mr, Sneaksby) 
was delighted to behold, and which he 
fully and completely shared; and he 
begged to observe that all subscriptions 
made that day to the funds of the 
Society would be advertised in the 
leading newspapers, with the names 
and addresses of the donors in fall, 
(Tremendous applause.) Mr. Sueaksby 
then delivered a long and eloquent 
harangue, in which he proved to the 
satisfaction of all present, the Amazon 
alone excepted, that heaven was 
intended exclusively for the New 
Lights, and that the members of all 
Other sects, creeds, and religious denos 
minations were as assuredly booked for 
the lower regions as he (Mr. Sneaksby) 
was there to proclaim the fact, 

The reverend gentleman sate down 
amidst tremendous cheering, which 
was prolonged for some mioutes,—dur- 
ing which the elderly ladies had re- 
course totheir brandy-flasks whereby 
they seemed considerably refreshed, 

Mr. Gotobed Tumpkins, the Secre- 
tary, then rose to read the Report; and, 
as he had the misfortune to pave a 
crooked leg, be walked with a peculiar- 
ly comical up-and-down motion from 
his seat to the front of the platform. 
His presence nevertheless elicited im- 
mense applause, which he ackaowledg- 
ed with sundry low bows addressed to 
all quarters of the assembly. 

The Report set forth that during the 
year endiog on that day the Society 
had enjoyed an increased amount of 
devine grace, the income being 300/. 
more than that of the previous year, 
(Cheers.) During the last twelve months 
the receipts had amounted to 7,5677. 3s, 
2hd; and the expenditure to 7,56¢I, 3s. 
2d. Balance in the treasurers hand, one 
half penny (Cheers.) The salaries of 
Directors, Managers, Secretary, Audi- 
tors. Treasurer, and Clerk, amounted 
to 6,000/,: Rent of Offices, Stationery, 
and Extras ; 500/.: Law Expenses, 500/. 
There then remained the handsome 
sum of 567/. 8s. 2d. to expend in the dis- 
tribution of Tracts; and be (Mr. Goto- 
bed Tumpkins,) could congratulate the 
members of the Society upon having a 
balance in hand. It was true that this 
balance was not considerable—indeed 
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it was only one halfpenny: still it was 
a balance—and he would defy their 
enemies to accuse them of being in 
debt. (Loud cheers.) ; 
When the applause had subsided, a 
stout consequential-looking little man 
rose up in the midst of the assembly, 
and desired to know how law expenses 
to the amount of 500/. had been incur- 
red. Mr, Sneaksby, as chairman, desir- 
ed him not tointerrupt the proceedings; 
but the little gentleman grew excited, 
and insisted on having an answer— 
alleging that he was a subscriber of òl. 
a-year to the Scciety and had a right 
to know how the money was expended. 
The Secretary, Mr. Gotobed Tump- 
kins, thereupon explained that an 
action had been brought against that 
holy and pious vessel, the Rev. Mr. 
Nathaniel Sneaksby, for the seductioa 
of a small tradesman’s wife ; that the 
Committee of the Society, well con- 
vinced of the excellent pastor’s inno: 
cence, made the cause their own and 
employed tbe Society’s solicitor to 
manage the defence ; that, when the 
case was tried, the Judge and Jury 
were evidently leagued together to op- 
press the guiltless Mr. Sneaksby ; that 
a verdict wasaccordingly given against 
him ; and that the Society had to pay 
the damages and costs in order to save 
the reveread gentleman from a prison. 
(Groans.) But Mr. Sneaksby was there— 
in the presence of his friends; and he 
(Mr. Gotobed Tumpkins) would ask 
whether he (the Rev. Nathaniel Sneaks- 
by) looked like a guilty man or not. 
“Innocent ! innocent!” ejaculated in- 
numerable voices ; while the object of 
this sympathy pursed up his mouth in 
so extraordinary a fashion that he cer- 
tainly bore at the moment a greater 
resemblance to a humbug than a saint. 
“I protest against adopting the Re- 
port with that item of 500/, for law ex- 
penses,” exclaimed the short, fat, con- 
sequential-icoking man, casting fierce 
glances around. “I call upon this 
meeting——”’ 
“ Order ! 
voices, 
“Chair ! chair |” vociferated others. 
“TI call upon this meeting, I say,” 
roared the little gentleman, becoming 
very red in the face, “to take notice 
that a jury of his countrymen has pro- 
nounced Nathaniel Sneaksby guilty of 
seducing a married woman-——” 
«Chair —" Order !’—" Chair 1”’— 
tn him out |” were the cries that 
| rose in quick succession from all 


order!” cried several 
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tts Of the meeting, 


© Ves—turn him out!” bawled Mr, 
Gotobed Tumpkins from the platform: 
—and the stout gentleman was accord- 
ingly bundled from the hall, and 
thrust neck-and-crop into the street, 
with his coat slit up the back, his shirt- 
frill torn to shreds, and his hat as flat 
as a pancake. 

This little affair being settled, to the 
indescribable relief of the Reverend 
Mr. Nathaniel Sneaksbvy, the Secretary 
was about to resume his Report; when 
another member in the body ofthe 
hall stood up to make a few remarks, 
Undeterred by the example of. the 
stout, consequential-looking gentle- 
man, this individual began to expatiate 
in anexcited manner upon the mon: 
strous extravagance evidenced in the 
administration of the Society ;—and 
he wasin the midst of a comparison of 
the sum absorbed in salaries with that 
which remained to carry out the ob- 
jects of the association,’ when the 
Reverend Mr. Sneaksby rose from his 
chair, exclaiming, “Dear Christian 
friends, { put it to you whether this 
most indecent—this most indelicate— 
this most unheard-of < interruption 
Ought to continue ?” 

“ No—no I’’—" Order 1”—‘ Chair |” 
—“ Turn him out!” arose from every 
direction; and, in the twinkling of an 
eye, that Opposition-member was 
thrust violently towards the door— 
kicked ferociously down tke steps— 
and bundled ignominiously out into 
the street,in as miserable a plight as 
his predecessor, 

This second episode, which afforded 
uncommon delight to the Amazon. 
being terminated in so summary a 
manner, Mr. Gotobed Tumpkins was at 
length permitted to continue the read- 
ing of his Report, which proceeded to 
set forth several examples and in- 
stances of the beneficial results achiev- 
ed by the Society. 

We quote a few of the specimens 
thus adduced. 

“ Case the first.—Jonathan Crick isa 
tailor by trade: age forty-seven. Whena 
little turned of thirty, married a woman 
who proved to be much given to drink. 
Yielding to the effects of evil example, 
Jonathan Crick became a drunkard 
likewise. Neither he nor his wife ever 
went to church or chapel, and never 
saw a religious Tract. His business 
went to ruin; and he passed through 
the Insolvents’? Court. Attributes his 
misfortunes to the want of religious 
Tracts. On coming out of prison, got 
a friend to be answerable for the rent 
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of a small shop and to lend hima few 
pounds to stock it, But Mrs. Crick 
made away with everything she could 
Jay her hand on in order to obtain 
drink. One day—nearly two years 
ago—one of the New Light’s Tracts 
was left at Crick’s shop. This was 
Tract 127, headed The Fiery Furnace. 
Mrs. Crick was sitting drunk by the 
fire when the Tract was placed in her 
hands. She dropped it upon the grate: 
it caught a light—she tried to save it 
—and the flames were communicated 
to her dress. Before assistance could 
come, she was burnt to death, The 
circumstance produced a great effect 
upon Mr. Crick’s mind: and being 
totally destitute of the wherewith even 
to buy bread he resolved to abstain 
from strong drink. In due time a pious 
widow, belonging to the New Lights 
visited the unhappy man with a bundle 
of the Society’s Trackts. Cricks knew 
her to be possessed of a competency; 
and he naturally felt interested in 
her. They sate down together and 
read Tract 618, headed Balaam's Ass. 
Greatly refreshed, Mr. Crick besought 
the pious widow to kneel down and 
pray with him. This she did; and 
every day for six months she visited 
him, On each occasion Mr. Crick 
prayed devoutly in her presence. The 
good woman grew attached to the 
brand which she had plucked from the 
burning; and at the expiration of the 
six months she became his wife. Five 
months after their marriage they were 
blessed with a full-grown baby, which 
must be considered asignal mark of 
divine love for this good couple. Mr. 
Crick is now an influential, staunch, 
and regularly paying member of this 
Society, of the beneficial effects of 
which he is a striking example: for it 
was through Tract 127 that he lost a 
bad wife who drank away all his sub- 
stance, and through Tract 613 that àe 
obtained a good wife who brought him 
200/, a year. Balaam’s Ass, glazed 
and framed, hangs*over his mantel- 
„piece. 2 

pM Case the Second.— Anthony Sawkins 
was until recently a tinker: age fifty- 
three, Had always been particularly 
fond of smoking. Used tobe much 
addicted to lying in bed and smoking 
his pipe at the same time. His wife 
is a bustling, active, economical body, 
who has brought up a ‘large family 
respectably, in spite of her husband S 
indolent habits, of which she vainly 
endeavoured to break him for many 
years, When lying in bed, Sawkins 
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was wont to be perpetually bawling 
after her to come and bring him a 
light for hispipe. To save trouble she 
kept a constant supply of Difkin’s 
Patent self-acting Lights. About 
eighteen months ago the box contain- 
ing these matches got damp, and they 
would aot act. This caused Sawkins 
to be very violent one morning, 
because he was kept waiting for his 
favourite pipe. The wretched man 
abused his wife in the most ungodly 
style, calling her after the Woman of 
Babylon. At that moment Tract No. i, 
entitled. “The New Light, was left at 
the house, There!” exclaimed the ex- 
cellent and pious Mrs, Sawkins, rolling 
up the paper into a pellet and flinging 
it at her husband ; ‘if the old lights won't 
do, try this New Light!’ The man read 
the Tract—got up and dressed himself 
—came to the Society’s Office—and 
inquired whether the Committee want- 
ed a bustling, active man to distribute 
its publications. Was at once taken 
into the Society’s employment at a 
salary of twenty-five shillings a-week, 
Has proved very regular in his attend- 
ance, and is a staunch New Light. 
Says that he never earned more than 
ten shillings a-week asa tinker; and 
has every reason to bless the Tract 
Distribution Society. 

“ Case the Third.—James Clubber is a 
boy, aged fifteen. Never knew who 
his parents were: never went to 
school. Was a beggar in the streets 
until about a year ago. At that period 
he was passing by the Office of the 
Society, just as the printer was deli- 
vering in a hundred thousand copies 
of Tract No. 17, entitled The Poor Boy's 
Eriend, By some accident, half a ton 
of the printed paper fell out of the 
cart upon James Ciubber. He was 
taken up insensible, and carried into 
the Office. On being restored to life, 
he said that he was hungry; where- 
upon a good meal was given to him, 
and he speedily recovered altogether. 
Your Committee, perceiving some- 
thing intelligent in the boy’s counte- 
nance, determined to take him into 
the Society’s employment. They did 
so; and he thankfully accepted the 
offer. When well dressed, well fed, well 
paid, well treated altogether, James 
Clubber acknowledged that he was 
entirely indebted to Tract 17 for this 
signal change in his fortunes, 

“ Case the Fourth.—Elizabeth Jenkins 
was for many years housekeeper to an 
old gentleman; her age is now fifty-six, 
She was wont to be giddy, fond of 
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dress, coquettish, and never went to 
church: neither did she ever read any 
religious works whatsoever. Now looks 
back with horror on her benighted 
conditions and feels that it was entirely 
Owing to the Society that she was ever 
brought to a state of soul-savouriness. 
For about fifteen months ago her 
master got hold to Track 128, headed 
The Deceit{ulness of Riches. He made 
her sit down and read it to him; and 
such was the effect produced upon his 
mind that he became convinced that 
riches were a curse to their possessor. 
Elizabeth Jenkins was suddenly in- 
spired with the same holy belief: and 
she prayed and besought the old gen- 
tleman to turn a)l his property into 
gold—put the greater portion into a 
bag—and let her go and throw it into 
the Thames, so that the odious tempta- 
tions of wealth might be triumphed 
Over at once and for ever. The worthy 
man, whom cur enemies declare to 
have been in his dotage at the time, 
complied with this pious suggestion: 
and Elizabeth Jenkins took away the 
bag In the middle of the night. Soon 
afterwards the old gentleman died,and 
was buried at the expense of the parish. 
Elizabeth Jenkins is now comfortably 
off, and thankfully ascribes her present 
happy position to that admirable Tract 

on the Deceitfulness of Riches. 
“Case the Fifth—Susan Bridewell, 
aged 23, belonged tothe class of fe- 
males termed ‘unfortunate’. Was 
seduced by a Bishop when only four- 
teen. Lived with a Member of Parlia- 
ment until she was eighteen; and 
being a girl of good education, helped 
him to frame a Bill for the Prevention 
of Immorality. The death of that 
gentleman in a fit of intoxication, 
threw Susan Bridewell upon the town, 
For four years she led a life of profli- 
gacy awfulto contemplate; and, as 
she now declares, often has she cried 
and wept bitterly, when under the 
influence of strong waters, to enter 
into a state of grace. One night, about 
eleven months ago, she feli down ina 
hopeless condition of intoxication at 
the door of a house of ill-fame, in 
which she lodged. Fortunately for 
herselfi—fortunately for this Society— 
fortunately for the cause of morality, 
the revered and pious Nathaniel 
Sneaksby was passing at the moment. 
He raised her in his arms—he bore her 
up to her chamber—he laid her upon 
the bed—and, kneeling down, he pray- 
a onl! night by her side. When she 
© in the morning, he exhorted her 


to turn away from her awful career 
and think of her salvation: and it will 
show youin whata benighted state 
this unhappy creature was, when we 
record the lamentable circumstance 
that she accused our respected brother, 
Mr. Sneaksby of a desire to take his 
departure without paying her for the 
alleged sale of her beauty. Vainly did 
he protest that he had found her drunk 
and incapable—that he had treated 
her asa Christian sister—and that he 
had sorrowed and prayed throughout 
the night on her behalf. His words 
were received with ribald laughter— 
his assurances with obscene jests; and 
all the Scarlet Women of Babylon 
dwelling in that house—yea, each One 
—did congregate and upbraid our 
brother Sneaksby with terrible revil- 
ings. He was therefore compelled to 
empty his purse for the behoof of those 
lost and unclean vessels; and he 
departed rather in sorrow than in 
anger. On his arrival at the Office of 
the Society, be selecte Tract 807, 
headed Come unto my arms, O sinner ! 
and sent it to Susan Bridewell. An 
hour afterwards she arrived in a 
hackney-coach, and had 2 long inter- 
view with Brother Sneaksby. Alone 
were they together for several hours; 
and those hours, Brother Sneaksby 
assure us, were passed in strenuous 
endeavours to bring her to a state of 
grace. He was successful; and the 
Committee, at onc? acceding to our 
reverend pastor’s recommendations, 
took a respectable and comfortable 
lodging forthe poor young woman, 
Brother Sneaksby continued to visit 
her frequently, remaining long with 
her each time,and regaling her with 
the most refreshing discourse. She 
told him her history; and he, with that 
laudable anxiety which ever animates 
him to forward the interests of the 
Society, proceeded at once to the 
Bishop who had originally seduced 
her, and menaced that wicked prelate 
with exposure. To avoid such a cata- 


strophe, the Bishop gave cheque upon, 


his banker for a thousand guineas, 
whereof one half was duly paid to the 
young woman and the other half into 
the treasury of the Society. Susan 
Bridewell is now living in comfort, 
happiness, and the practice of all 
Christian virtues; and she never 
thinks of the Tract headed Come unto 
my Arms, without feeling a deep sense 
of gratitude towards the Reverend 
Nathaniel Sneaksby. 

It would be impossible to convey an 
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idea of the tremendous enthusiasm 
with which these examples were re- 
ceived. Every one present, the Amazon 
alone excepted, appeared completely 
satisfied with such proofs of the benef- 
cial influence and salutary tendency 
of the New Light Tract Distribution 
Society ; and the last case, especially, 
enhanced almost into a worship the 
admiration already experienced to. 
wards the Reverend Mr, Nathaniel 
Sneaksby. 

Silence having been restored, it was 
moved, seconded, and carried that the 
Report be adopted ; and the chairman 
then announced that “ their very ex- 
cellent, staunch, and well-tried friend, 
Mr. Blarney Gloze, would address the 
meeting.” 

“ Christian friends,” sajd the gentle- 
man thus introduced, and who was a 
tkin, dapper:looking, consequential 
personage, —“ you will believe me 
when I declare tkat this Chewsday is 
the most se-uperlatively happy one I 
ever passed in all my life. It will pre- 
uve delightful ne-use for me to send 
to our Christian friends in the country, 
—ne-use informing them that this 
blessed jeu-bilee has placed the Ne-u 
Lights in so enjeuring a position. For 
do we not feel like men who, having 
fought jewel against infidelity, have 
come off with no jubious victory—but 
with a certain triumph ? The case of 
that poor ge-irl, S-eusan Bridewell, 
hath deeply touched my bewzim ; and 
I beg to propose a ve-ote of thanks 
and gratiteude to our dear friend 
whose ke-ounsel pre-uved so saleutary 
in her behalf,” 

“Christian friends.” vociferated a 
stout, vulgar looking, dogmatical man, 
suddenly springing up from his seat 
On the platform,—“I beg leave _ & 
second that motion. I conceive it a 
dooty we owe to our cheerman to testi- 
fy our gratitood towards him, He has 
pursood a virtoous career ; and every 
attriboot combines to render him soot- 
able to the high post he okkipies amung 
us. A wote a thanks is his doo, Our 
friend Mr. Gloze has rightly said that 
this is a Toosday sooperlatively happy; 
and I agree with him that such a joobi- 
lee will constitoot glorious noose to 
send our brothren in the country. Like 
Mr. Gloze, too, do I look on this Toos- 
day’s proceeding as calquilated to 
place the Noo Lightsin an endooring 
position : 4nd, in the same way as our 
friend has so bootifully expressed his- 
self, do I feel like a man who has fout 
a dooel against infidelity, and come off 


with no doobious wictory. As for that 
poor gurl, Soosan Bidewell, 1 knoo her 
when fust Brother Sneaksby brought 
her to a state of grace ; and my boo- 
zim melts when I think of all she has 
endoored. Christian friends, I beg to 
conclood by seconding the motion of 
thanks to the cheerman.” 

Both these speeches which we have 
recorded, were received with rapturous 
applause ; and the Rev. Mr. Nathaniel 
Saeaksby rose to deliver an oration in 
acknowledgment of the honour which 
had been done him. 

But scarcely had the first nasal 
twang of his elocuticnary style begun 
to vibrate through the air, when the 
Amazon felt ahand suddenly placed 
upon her shoulder. 

She started—looked up—and beheld 
Tim Meagles behind her. 

“ Come, my beauty,” he whispered, 
bending down his head towards her 
ear: “ you must follow me away from 
this humbugging scene at once, There 
is better sport for us in view,” 

The beautiful huntress accordingly 
rose from her seat and accompanied 
Tim Meagles from the hall. 

On reaching the street, he handed 
her into his gig: then, taking his own 
seat in the vehicle, he drove at a rapid 
rate towards Jermyn Street. 


CHAPTER LXXXI, 
THE EXPEDITION, 


During the drive to his lodgings, 
Tim Meagles exclaimed in a few hasty 
words that he was compelled to repair 
forthwith to Windsor Castle, upon 
very pressing business in behalf of the 
Prince of Wales; and he invited the 
Amazon to accompany him, 

“ The truth is, my beauty,” he said, 
with a merry laugh, “Iam going to 
pay my respects to his Majesty King 
George the Third: and as you and 1 
are now rowing in the same boat with 
regard to certain little plans and in- 
trigues of our own, I think it will be as 
well for you to go with me.” 

“Are youin earnest, Tim?” demand- 
ed the Amazon, with a smile which 
displayed her brilliant teeth between 
the moist red lips. 

“Never more so in my life, Letitia,” 
responded Meagles. *‘ The moment we 
get to Jermyn Street, you will send for 
your horse—and you can also forward 
at the same time a note to Sir John, 
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telling him that you will not be home 
until to-morrow afternoon or evening. 
You can do this—can’t you P 

“Most assuredly,” answered the 
huntress. “Butis it your intention 
that I should merely accompany you 

to Wiudsor——~”’ 

“ Not only to Windsor, my charmer, 
interrupted Meagles,—"' but Jikewise 
into the very presence of George the 
Third himself” 

“Then I must take a change of gar- 
ments with me,” observed Lady Lade: 
‘© and in order to select an appropriate 
attire, it is absolutely necessary that I 
should go home first——” 

“No such thing |” exclaimed Mea- 
gles. " We will have some fun with the 
old King, depend upon it—and there- 
fore you shall appear before him in 
your Amazonian garb, The instant be 
knows what our business is, he will be 
civil enough, {can promise you, But 
here we are,” : 

And as Meagles thus spoke, the gig 
stopped at Mrs. Piggleberry’s house 
in Jermyn Street. 

The instant that Tim and his fair 
companion got up-stairs, the requisite 
orders were issued for their journey ; 
and a hasty note, which the Amazon 
penned to her husband,was despatched 
by Wasp to the baranet’s house in 
King Street,—the page likewise re- 
ceiving instructions to bring round 
her ladyship’s favourite steed. 

It was about half-past two o’clock 
when the preparations for departure 
were accomplished: and now behold 
Tim Meagles mounted on a spirited 
horse, which however knewits master’s 
hand by the way in which ke held the 
reins,—the Amazon bestriding a 

beautiful animal, whose curvettings at 
starting enabled her to display her 
unequalled skili in the equestrian art, 
—and Master Wasp seated on the 
prettiest pony that ever attracted 
notice with its exquisite shape and its 
graceful action. 

Such was the cavalcade which now 
moved away from Jermyn street, and 
proceeded gently over the stones until 
the good hard road was gained j and 
then the steeds broke into a smart 
trot. 

Nothing could exceed the pictures- 
que elegance of Lady Letitia’s appear- 
ance as she sate, like a modern Diana 
the Huntress, upon that beautiful 

animal! which she managed with such 

_ skill and which seemed proud to bear 
© lovely and interesting a burthen, 

The fine sharp, frosty air brought the 
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richest carnation hues to the Amazon’g 
cheeks: her eyes—those superb dark 
eyes—shone with the excitement of a 
kindred glow; her luxuriant hair,glossy 
and silken, streamed in a myriad 
ringlets from beneath the broad-brim- 
med hat which she wore so jauntily 
and which gave a certain archness of 
expression to her handsome features, 

And how faultless was her carriage 
—how full of winnnig grace and sta- 
tuesque elegance was her attitude on 
korseback! The harmony of all the 
undulating lines which traced the fine 
contours, the rounded limbs, and the 
voluptuous reliefs of her symmetrical 
form,—the suppleness of which her 
Organs were capable. the lightness of 
her movements, and the flexibility 
which distinguished her muscular 
powers,—and the superb swell of the 
bosom that seemed ready to burst 
through the tightly-fitting coat which 
served as an external indication of the 
luxuriance and firmness of that bust,— 
all these were set off to their utmost 
advantage by the feminine graceful- 
ness mingled with the masculine skill 
and boldness which characterised her 
appearance as an equestrian, 

Ten thousand times more attractive 
was she in her male attire than when 
dressed in the garb which properly be- 
longed to her sex. For whereas the 
latter concealed all that fine sweeping 
length of limb which the Amazon 
passed in such perfection,—so, on the 
other hand, did the tight breeches and 
the elegant boots develope and set off, 
rather than conceal, those robust but 
symmetrical proportions which we 
have just eulogised. In the same way 
did the close fitting frock exhibit the 
great expansion of the hips—the waist 
that seemed so wasp-like in its slender- 
ness when cOmpared with the fulness 
of the contiguous parts—and that exu- 
berant bust which a very critical judg- 
ment would have pronounced too 
large to satisfy a pure and delicate 
taste for beauty, 

But a splendid creature was she, 
certainly—and well might Tim Mea- 
gles be proud of the companionship of 
that goddess-like horsewoman. ` 

Her fine large dark eyes sparkled 
with vivacity and spirit: the smiles 
that wreathed her rich red lips were 
full of cheerfulness ;—and the glow“ 
ing colour which was heightened by 
exertion, resembled, the brightened 
bioom of the carnation, dying off into 
ivory fairness, 

To gaze upon her for a few moments, 


- 
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was sufficient to convince the beholder 
that to a gay and joyous nature she 
united a warm and voluptuous tempe- 
rament,—and that boldly and fear- 
lessly as she could dash along over 
gate and fence, and barrier and ditch 
in the ardour of the chase, so meltingly 
and tenderly could she dissolve into 
amorous softness and yield herself up 
to the delicious abandonment of 
wanton dalliance, 

Having trotted—then cantered-— 
and then galloped along the road for 
some distance, the party reined in 
their steeds toa walk; and Meagles 
now related in full all the Particulars 
of his interview with the Prince of 
Wales. 

“Well,” exclaimed the Amazon, 
laughing heartily, ” this is about as 
amusing an adventure as I was ever 
led into, or as you and I were ever 
bent upon together. Here we are,— 
you in your riding-dress, and J in my 
huntress-garb,—on our way to Windsor 
Castle to demand an audience of the 
King;—and the object of that audience 
is the modest request of a peerage for 
some gentleman whose name is pro- 
bably unknown to his Majesty’s ears,” 

“I admit that the adventure is sin- 
gular and the object is somewhat bold,” 
said Meagles, echoing his fair compa- 
nion’s merry laugh: “but depend upon 
it, my beauty, that we will succeed. I 
have got the document—the precious 
document—in my pocket,” he added, 
his tone suddenly becoming more 
serious: “and if his Majesty be proof 
against that—why then I shall be most 
wonderfully mistaken.” 

But for what reason on earth have 
you resolved to drag me into the royal 
presence ?” inquired Lady Letitia. 

“In the first place, my charmer,” 
answered Tim, “because you and | 
are partners in certain schemes and 
plans——” 

“But do you fancy, my dear fellow,” 
interrupted the huntress, reproach- 
fully, “ that I cannot trust you to ma- 
nage things by yourself ? I would not 
wrong you to such extent, Tim,” ske 
added, hastily : “ for you know that I 
entertain an affection for you—and I 
believe that I am not altogether in- 
i nt to you.” get 
diferent Bay well say that, Letitia 1” 
ejaculated Meagles, although at the 
same instant the image of Rose Foster 
sprang up in his mind and caused him 
to heave a sigh. “ But, as I was observ- 
ing,” he hurriedly continued, “I 
thought it right, in the first place, that 


you should come with me; and second- 
y, I wanted a cheerful companion. If 
you object to my first motive, you will 
at least give me credit for the latter. 

Ahl you are a good-for-nothing 
fellow, Tim,” exclaimed the huntress, 
slashing him across the shoulders ina 
playful manner with her riding-whip. 

And so I suppose we shall pass the 
night at Windsor—eh ?” she observed, 
glancing archly towards him. 

“As a matter of course—because we 
cannot hope to see his Majesty before 
to-morrow morning, although we will 
endeavour to obtain an interview this 
evening,” said Meagles. “But re- 
member, my beauty, you will Pass as 
Mrs, Meagles at the hotel at Windsor— 
and now you comprehend what that 
means,” 

“ We shall see all about it presently, 
Tim,” responded Lady Letitia, laugh- 
ing. “I suppose that Wasp will tell 
no tales on our return to London.” 

“Tf Wasp were inclined to gossiping, 
he might have told enough concerning 
us long ago,” said Meagles. “But 
neither he nor the excellent Mrs. Pig- 
gleberry ever seem totake the slight- 
est notice when you pass the night 
with me at my lodgings.” 

“Hold your tongue, Tim !” exclaim- 
ed the Amazon. “It is positively 
shocking to talk in such a way in the 
broad daylight,” she added, her merry 
laugh again ringing musically through 
the crisp sharp air, “ And now tell 
me, Mrs. Scape-grace why you have 
undertaken that crusade against poor 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, whom the unprinci- 
pled George is thus resolved to perse- 
cute ?” 

“Mrs. Fitzherbert has always hated 
me as sincerely as the devil does holy 
water,” answered Meagles; “and at 
times she has been most repulsively 
rude and insufferably insolent towards 
me. Now you know, my charmer, 
that I have never merited such treat- 
ment at her hands: for I have frequent- 
ly rendered her little services which 
she Ought not to forget. More than 
once have I taken her jewellary to the 
pawnbroker’s for her when she was 
short of cash and the Prince had none 
to give her; and I have even given my 
Own security and lent my own money 
to silence her most clamorous creditors. 
But I do not recollect thatI have ever 
received irom her lips a single word of 
thanks. She has treated me as if I 


were a lacquey—a lickspittle—a slave ` 


—a servile wretch who was only fitted 
to be employed in the vilest offices, 
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and who was too well rewarded by the 
mere fact of being allowed to perform 
such services for Royalty. Now, my 
dear Letitia, could I do otherwise 
than smart under such behaviour as 
this 2?” ane 

“I admit that the provacation is 
great, Tim, said the Amazon: “ but 
you are too good-hearted a fellow to 
cherish vindictive feelings—especially 
against a poor weak woman, who will 
shortly find her own husband—for 
such indeed the Prince is—becoming 
her greatest enemy.” K 

“Were it a mere question of ven- 
geance, my daring huntress.” re- 
sponded Meagles, “I should scorn— 
despise the idea. Vengeance against 
a woman is beneath a man. But the 
conduct which I propose to pursue in 

respect of Mrs, Fitzherbert, essentially 
regards the particular schemes that 
you and I have formed. Therefore, 
as it suits my interests—or rather our 
interest—to league with the Prince 
against that lady, you can well com- 
prehend that her conduct has not been 
such as to excite any cumpunction or 
remorse in my breast so as to induce 
me to hesitate ere I undertake this 
crusade against her.” 

“But Ido not yet comprehend how 
it will serve our views to adopt such a 
course,” said the Amazon. 

“In a very few words I can explain 
myself,” answered Meagles. “We 
wish to obtain as complete a hold upon 
the Prince as possible—do we not? 
Well—let him break with Mrs. Fitzer- 
bert—let him marry the Princess of 
Bruuswick—and he is ten thousand 
times more effectually in our power 
than at the present moment.. For we 
possess the proofs of his union with 
Mrs, Fitzerbert—a Catholic——-” 

“I undarstand, Tim,” interrupted 
Lady Lade: “an exposure of this 
Marriage would prove ruinous to 
George, whether as Prince of Wales 
or King of England—and, as you justly 
observed, he becomes more completely 
enmeshed in our snares than ever.” 

“Then you approve of the course 
which I have undertaken to adopt ?” 
said Meagles, inquiringly. 

“ Yes—now that I consider it in all 
its bearings,” replied the Amazon. 
“Well,” she added, with another 
merry laugh, “I do really believe that 
you will die a Duke in the end, Tim, 
‘But remember,” she exclaimed, her 
mirth subsiding into an arch swile,— 
svemember that I am also to be a 
Chess.” Til. : 
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“J have not forgotten our bargain, 
my love,” exclaimed Meagles. 

Thus speaking, he put spurs to his 
steed; and the party broke into a 
sharp trot, 

It was about a quarter to five when 
they entered the town of Windsor ; 
and, proceeding direct to the White 
Hart hotel, they put up their horses at 
the stables belonging to that establish- 
ment. Meagles then made inquiries of 
the landlord as to the probability of 
obtaining an audience of his Majesty 


that evening: but by the answers he ‘ 


received, ke was speedily convinced 
that he must postpone all hope of 
seeing the King until the following 
morning. He accordingly signified his 
intention of passing the night at the 
hotel, and the landlord forthwith 
led the way to a handsome suite of 
apartments, 

Being thus installed at the White 
Hart, in company with the Amazon, 
Meagles ordered an excellent dinner ; 
while Wasp, who had received a hint 
to speak of the huntress as his master’s 
wife was suitably provided for in the 
kitchen. 

By means of an excellent bottle of 
claret and a pleasant conversation, 
Tim Meagles and Lady Lade whiled 
away the time until eleven o’clock, 
when they retired to rest in each 
other’s arms, 

At half past nine on the following 
morning they were seated at break- 
fast; and when the meal was con- 
cluded, they sallied forth from the 
White Hart and proceeded in the 
direction of the Castle, 


— 


CHAPTER LXXXII. 
THE INTERVIEW. 


WE must now request our readers to 
accompany us into a small but ele- 
gantly furnished apartment in Wind- 
sor Castle. 

A cheerful fire blazed in the grate ; 
and standing on the rug, with one arm 
leaning on the mantel, King George 
the Third was dictating a letter to a 
young lady of great beauty who was 
seated at a superb writing-table. 

His Majesty was at this time fifty- 
seven years old. Naturally of a robust 
and vigorous constitution, he seemed 
well adapted to maintain a successfu 
struggle against the influence O 
advancing age: but Care had accom: 
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plished what Time could not do—and 
had bowed the form and traced 
wrinkles upon the countenance of that 
monarch. 

For, Oh | deep was the sorrow which 
his heart cberished, and bitter was the 
remorse which wrung his soul with 
anguish: and there were moments and 
hours, and days in that King’s life 
when he envied the lot of the poorest 
of his subjects,and when they would not 
have envied him had all been known. 

It has hitherto been the custom and 
the fashion to speak of George the 
Third in terms of praise: historians 
for the most part denominate him a 
good King—and monarchy-worship- 
ping panegyrists have endowed him 
with every possible virtue. He has 
been called the Father of his People— 
the Paternal Sovereign—and a Pat- 
tern of Virtue and Morality: the world 
has been gravely told that England 
never was so happy, prosperous, and 
free as under his rule ;—and it seems 
sO natural to speak of “the good old 
times” of George the Third, that 
thousands of our readers will doubt- 
less be astonished and startled when 
we assure them that a more infamous 
miscreant never disgraced a throne 
than that man | 

A superstitious bigot in religious 
matters--entertaining the most implicit 
belief in the devine right of Kings— 
looking upon the people as having been 
made for him, and not himself for the 
people—of such a diabolically cruel 
disposition that he never would exer- 
cise the prerogative of mercy, but 
gloated over the idea of miserable 
wretches being strung up in dozens 
and half-dozens at a time—so heart- 
lessly tyrannical that he waged san- 
guinary war against the brave Ameri- 
cans when they so gloriously threw off 
his infernal yoke—so wedded to 
despotic notions that he expended 
hundreds of millions of treasure and 
poured forth British blood in torrents 
in order to combat the French Revolu- 
tion and its eftects—and of such a 
base, mean, cowardly, and despicable 
character that he not only persecuted 
men with uarelenting bitterness for 
their political and religious opinions, 
but also employed spies, agents, and 
informers to get up public meetings 
and disturbances, in order that the 
people might be mown down by artil- 
lery and cut to pieces by charging 
cavalry,—such. was George the Third ! 

But who was the beautiful young 
woman that was writing at the table 


on the occasion.of which we are now 
pecially speaking ? 
e was the King’s favouri 

daughter, the Princess ites ouute 

In „personal appearance and in dis- 
position there was a great similitude 
geareen this Princess and her sister 

Ophia, whom we have al i : 
duced to our readers. babi ine 
gohe beaiky of Amelia was however, 

a more voluptuous cas 
Sain p st than that of 

Her complexion was dazzlin i 
enriched upon the cheeks ae ae 
Sweetest and most delicate vermeil 
bloom. When her mind was perfectly 
tranquil and her pulses were not quick- 
ened by the excitement of thoughts, or 
Passions, Or emotions,—then did the 
soft lustre of her large blue eyes shed 
the calmest expression Over her entire 
countenance, giving an air of Pensive 
repose to her features. When gently 
moved by pleasurable feelings, the 
glances of those azure orbs and the 
soft smile that played around her 
mouth, denoted the union of a warm 
heart with a kindand generous nature: 
but when more profoundly excited. the 
looks and the manners of the Princess 
evinced all the vivid and varying sen- 
sibilities of an impassioned woman. 
Then, too, her eyes would swim ina 
voluptuous languor: the flesk of sen- 
suality would appear upon her counte- 
nance—and the heightening scarlet of 
tke full, pouting, and almost coarse 
lips would indicate strong desires and 
a licentious imagination. 

Her figure was more full and of richer 


contours than even thatof her sister ` 


Sophia. Her sloping shoulders were 
softly rounded, giving her the faintest 
slightest semblance of stooping: and 
yet they borrowed the appearance of 
breadth from the well-expanded chest 
whence the bosoms rose grandly. But 
in their luxuriance,these large glowing 
orbs were scarcely divided in the mig- 
dle—while laterally they protruded on 
the space Occupied by the arms. The 
whole form of the Princess Amelia was 
characterised by embonpoint, and was 
soft, full, and voluptuous in the ex- 
treme,—leaving the Waist, however, 
sufficiently symmetrical, though by no 
means sylph-like. Indeed, her Royal 
Highness wasa perfect Hebe in the 
style of her beauty and the luscious 
ripeness of her charms ;—and alike in 
person and in temparament did she 
appeareto have been formed by nature 
for the enjoymentiof wanton pleasures, 
Over those shoulders so daazlingly 


| 
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white.—not snowy nor like alabaster, 
but of the iaimitable whiteness of living 
flesh which is fair and soft to the eye, 
—over those shoulders, we say, owed 
a profusion of silky hair, not so colour- 
less as faxen nor so deep as auburn— 
but of the bright and glossy golden 
hue which exists between. : 

Such was the Princess Amelia;—and 
although ber form, exparded into the 
luxuriance of womanhood, gave her 
the appearance of at least three or 
four and twenty years Of age,—yet in 
reality was she only eighteen. 

It was about a quarter past ten o’clock 
in the morning when we thus iatroduce 
our readers to the King and his fa- 
vourite daughter. 

The former was dicating, and the 
latter was writing, a letter to the 
Princess Caroline of Bruoswick who 
had xlready been fixed upon as the 
future spouse of the Prince of Wales: 
for whenever a member of the English 
Royal family requires a husband or a 
wife, asthe case may be, recourse is 
invariably had to the tribe of beggarly 
German pauper princes and princesses: 
—and thence has it arisen that England 
is either infested with these greedy 
and disgusting foreign leeches whose 
ravenous maws are never satiated 
with drinking the heart’s blood of the 
toiling, starving, oppressed, and tram- 
pled on industrious classes,--or else our 
treasury iscompelled togrant revenues 
to those petty potentates who would not 
even be blessed with a thatch to their 
houses if it were not for British gold. 

_ But John Bull is the greatest fool in 
all Christendom; for not contented 
with ministering to the rapacity of 
those titled robbers denominated the 
aristocracy, he must need permit the 
paltriest German rascals and demireps 
that ever bore jaw-breaking names to 
plunder him in the most flagrant 
manner, just because there are Graad 
Dukes or Dukes, and Grand-Duchesses 
or Duchess ! 

Let us however continue our narra- 
tive before we lash ourselves into a 
fury at these iniquities. 

The Princess Amelia had just closed, 
sealed, and addressed her letter, when 
a page entered to inform his Majesty 
that a lady and gentleman humbly 
besought an audience on behalf of cer- 

tain matters connected with his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, 

At the mention of his eldest son’s 
_ tame, a cloud spread rapidly over the 

` COuntenance of the King: but checking 
he ejaculation of displeasure which 
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had risen to the very tip of his tongue, 
he demanded whether the lady anq 
gentleman who sought an interview 
had given their names, 

The page handed his Majesty a 
card, whereon appeared the name of 
MR. MEAGLES. 

"Ive heard of him—TI’ve heard of 
him!” ejaculated the monarch, fling- 
ing the card petulantly upon the 
writing-table, and speaking with more 
than his usual volubility. ‘ Pitt, who 
knows everything—everything—says 
he’s a sad dog—sad dog, And he’s 
very intimate with George, too—very 
intimate: a drinking companion, IIl 
be bound—I’ll be bound. I wili not see 
him at all,” added the King, turning 
abruptly towards the page and speak- 
ing as savagely as if it were the page 
himself who was giving offence or 
annoyance, 

The youth bowed and was retreating 
towards the door, when the Princess 
Amelia, who had taken up the card 
and looked at it made a rapid sign for 
him to remain: then, raising from her 
seat, and approaching her father, she 
said, "You know, sire, that this gentle- 
man—Mr, Meagles, I ‘believe,’ she 
added, glancing at the card to assure 
herself that she had pronounced the 
name correctly,—‘‘is a very intimate 
friend of my brother; and it can be no 
Ordinary matter which has led Mr. 
Meagles to solicit a private audience 
of your Majesty.” 

“ Do you think so, ’Melia?—do you 
think so ?” exclaimed the King, who 
had a nervous habit of reiterating the 
half broken and jerking kind of sen- 

ences of which his conversation was 
composed. 

I do indeed think, my dear father, 
that you ought to see this Mr. Mea- 
gles,” said the Princess, in a firm tone 
but witha sweetly coaxing and irre- 
sistibly winning manner. 

“Well, well—I will see him—Mea- 
gles, eh?—Meagles—Meagles,” ex 
claimed his Majesty, as if practising 
his tongue to pronounce the name 
correctly, “Queer appellation, that— 
very queer! Meagles—Meagles—Mea- 
gles,” continued the monarch, in a 
musing style, 

“The page is awaiting your Majes“ 
ty's commands,” said the Princess. 

“Oh! commands—eh? Meagles-~ 
eh?” cried the King, still harping with 
a species of childishness or imbecility, 
upon the name. “Meagles—Meagles! 
Well—let Mr. Meagles be introduced 
into Our presence—and Mrs, Meagles, 
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sige) HON TE ee ee e 
Meagles |” Tt Seon 
And his Majesty kept on i 
the name for at Teast a dozen ES 
but in a sinking tone—so that at last 
ae n ended in an inaudible 

The page, understanding that he 
was tO bring the visitors into the royal 
presence, bowed and withdrew; and 
the princes Amelia likewise retired, 

King George the Third then began 
to pace the room in a nervous manner 
and with uneven steps—renewing his 
muttered iterations of the name of 
Meagles, 

At length the door was thrown open 
—and the page announced, “Mr. and 
Mrs. Meagles”’ in a loud voice. 

Another moment—and Tim and the 
Amazon stood in the presence of the 
King | 

Now George the Third was a great 
stickler for Court etiquette ; and when 
his eyes encountered the gentleman in 
a riding-dress and the lady inher male 
attire, each too with whip in hand, a 
frown of displeasure gathered rapidly 
upon that countenance which was usu- 
ally so stolid, vacant, and inane in its 
expression, 

Meagles instantaneously saw that 
the king was displeased—and the hun- 
tress also observed that sinister cloud 
spreading upon the royal features and 
the truth struck them both at the same 
instant. But for this little incident 
they were not altogether unprepared ; 
and Meéagles hastened to offer those 
excuses which he deemed suitable. 

“Your Majesty is surprised—and 
doubtless offended,” he said, in a 
very respectful tone, “that Mrs. 
Meagles should have ventured to 
appear in such aa attire before 
your Majesty—or that I should have 
been bold enough to come hither 
Otherwise than in the costume: befit- 
ting a Court. But we are plain, honest, 
every-day kind of people: and we 
hope your Majesty will give us credit 
for acting on the impulses of a mo- 
ment when the object is to servea 
friend. In plain terms, the business 
which has brought us to Windsor Castle 
is of so pressing a nature that we 
really had not time to make any 
change in our costume.” ; 

“and your name is Meagles— 
Meagles—eh ?” gasped the King, eye- 
ing him with great suspicion. . 

“ Such ismy name, at your Majes- 
ty’s service,” was the reply, “ Your 
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Majesty’s son, the Prince of Wales, 
usually calls me ‘ Tim’—and some- 
times * My dear Tim? As for my cre- 
ditors—they call me honest Mr. 
Meagles,’” 

“Well—well,” exclaimed his Majesty, 
not knowing exactly what to make of 
the gentleman, and uncertain whether 
to give him credit for matchless impu- 
gence or genuine John Bull bluntness: 

we shall know more of you pre- 
seutly, I dare say—I dare say. And 
this is Mrs. Meagles—eh ?” 

‘This is Mrs, Meagles, may it please 
your Majesty” answered Tim. 

Fine woman—monstrous fine 
woman,” muttered the King to himself 
as he surveyed the Amazon from head 
to foot: and while his eyes were thus 
wandering leisurely and scrutinizingly 
Over her splendid form, as she stood 
in a graceful attitude of dignified self- 
possession before him, a glimmering 
Of satisfaction appeared upon his 
countenance, “ Ah! fine woman, Mrs, 
Meagles, he repeated in a louder tone: 
“very fine woman—Mrs. Meagles— 
monstrous fine woman! Dress not so 
unbecoming after all—not near so un- 
becoming: rather suitable, on the con- 
trary—rather suitable.” 

And then, turning slowly away, he 
seated himself in an arm-chair near 
the writing-table. 

“You've quite charmed his wicked 
old eye, my beauty,’’said Meagles in 
a low tone to the Amazon. 

“Bh | what—what ?” ejaculated the 
King, starting up again. “What’s that 
you said; Mr. Meagles—what’s that? 
Something about an eye ?” 

“I ventured to observe, sire,’ was 
the cool but respectful response, “ that 
I dattered myself that my wife had 
found favour in your Majesty’s royal 
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r Oh lah | Well—there’s no harm in 
saying that—no harm at all, Mr. 
Meagles,” exclaimed King George 
the Third, quietly resuming his seat. 
“ Come, now—what is the motive of 
your presence here ?—why havs you 
besought an audience of your Sove- 
reign ? From the observations you have 
already made, Meagles, { do not sup- 
pose that the Prince has wronged this 
Jady—your wife, I mean—Mrs. Mea- 
les.” 

“Very far from it, may it please 
your Majesty,” answered him. ~ The 
truth is, my wife is so deeply imbued 
with a sense of his Royal Highness’s 
invarible kindness, condescension, 
and goodness towards me, that she 
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insisted upon accompanying me to 
Windsor Castle in the hope that her 
prayers and entreaties, when united 
with my own, would have additional 
weight in the consideration of your 
Majesty.” 

€ Prayers ;—entreaties |! How now?” 
ejaculated the King. What is the 
matter? Speak out, Meagles—or do 
you speak for your husband, madam. 

May it please your Majesty,” said the 
Amazon, advancing, a little closer 
towards the King, and ther standing 
with a most graceful and elegant 
attitude in his presence,—it is on be- 

half of his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales that my husband and myself 
have ventured to appear before our 
Sovereign—fully convinced that our 
good gracious King will at all events 
accord usa patient hearing, the more 
so inasmuch as it is no favour that we 
seek on our own account,” 

“ Prettily expressed—musical voice 
—goon teeth,” muttered the King to 
himself : then in a louder tone, he said 
“Go on, Mrs. Meagles—I am listening 
with attention, Mrs, Meagles. Go on.” 
“ Profoundly does it afflict me, may 
it please your Majesty,” she resumed, 
“that——” 

“No—no : it doesn’t please me that 
you should be afflicted, Mrs. Meagles,” 
exclaimed George Ill, interrupting her 
in almost a playful manner, “ But go 
on—go on—Mrs. Meagles: I’m all 
attention again—all attention,” 

“I was about to inform your Majes- 
ty,” continued the Amazon, “that his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
has hadthe misfortune to seduce a 
young lady of good family ——” 

“Had the misfortune } ejaculated 
the King, springing to his feet. “The 
misfortune do youcall it, Mrs. Mea- 
gles ?— misfortune, indeed——misfor- 
tune! And pray is there no misfortune 
on the other side? Has the young lady 
nothing to complain of Mrs. Meagles ? 

Ome—answer me. Misfortune, in- 
deed |” 

_ And his Majesty sank back again 
into the arm-chair. 

“7 meant to observe, may it please 
you, sire,” continued the huntress, 
after darting a sly glance at Tim Mea- 
gles, who enjoyed the whole scene 
uncommonly,—” I meant to observé 
that it was a great misfortune for both 
parties.—for the young lady, because 
she belongs to a family connected with 
_ the peerage—and for his Royal High- 

ness, because he must take some im- 
mediate step to hush the matter up.” 
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“ And for this purpose he has sent 
you both to me,” exclaimed the King, 
Once more leaping from his seat, and 
now flying into a passion. ‘Upon my 
word—a pretty misfortune, trulyom 
seductions right and left come to my 
knowledge—and the hero—always 
George, Prince of Wales! Pretty mis- 
fortune, indeed ! Young lady connect- 
ed with the peerage I’ Who is she, 
madam?’ he demanded, turning 
abruptly round upon the Amazon as 
if he were about to snap her head off, 

“Her name is Octevia Clarendon, 
may it please your Majesty,” was the 
response. ‘‘ Her father is distantly re- 
lated to the Lord Marchmont.” 

“ Ah! the Lord Marchmont—good 
Tory—staunch supporter—pillar of the 
throne I” ejaculated the King. Then, 
growing considerably calmer, he shook 
his head saying, “ This affair must in- 
deed be looked into. Won’t do to 
offend a man like Lord Marchmont— 
always votes in favour of Ministerial 
measures. Lord Marchmont—good 
Tory—would vote black’s white, or 
white’s black, to please me. Ah | he is 
atrue aristocrat—a staunch noble~ 
Lord Marchmont | Well, Mrs. Meagles, 
I suppose that as yet this misfortune 
has been hushed up ?” t 

“Such is the case, may it please your 
Majesty,” answered Lady Lade. 

“ And what do you suggest ?—what 
do you require me to do?” demanded 
the King resuming his seat. 

“To confer the honour of a peerage, 
with an accompanying pension, upon 
Mr. Clarendon, the father of this 
young lady whom the Prince has 
seduced,” was'the response. 

“ Never !” ejaculated George III, his 
puffy cheeks becoming purple with 
rage: and, bounding from his chair, 
he stood for a few moments gazing 
ferociously upon the Amazon, but un- 
able toutter another word. “ No— 
never |” he at length exclaimed. “I 
am not to be persuaded into such a 
course as this. What! dishonour the 
peerage by selling it, as it were, fora 
girl’s beauty! Upon my word, Mrs, 
Beagles—no Meagles—I beg your 
pardon—Mrs, Meagles—I am surprised 
that you and your husband should have 
had the audacity to seek my presence 
for such a purpose. Our interview is at 
an end—the audience is closed.” 

And the King, turning abruptly 
away, was advancing towards the door 
of an inner room, when Tim Meagles 
exclaimed. “One word, may it please 
your Majesty |” 
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“One word |” repeated the King 
stopping short. “What for, sir?— 
what more can youor your wife have 
ae me? One word, indeed-one 

“Yes—one word,” exclaimed Meagles, 
emphatically : “for your Majesty does 
not appear to be fully aware of the 
Bae tiga extreme serious- 

“The seriousness of what, sir?” de- 
manded the King, now turning com: 
pletely round, and retracing his steps 
towards his importunate visitors: “the 
seriousness of what, sit—of what?” he 
reiterated, nervously, and greatly 
agitated. 

“Of his Royal Highness’s position,” 
answered Meagles, in a firm and re- 
solute manner. 

“It is not I who have placed him in 
it,’ exclaimed his Majesty: “he has 
done it all himself—all himself. You 
may retire, Mr. Meagles—Meagles— 
you may retire. Any further colloquy 
on the subject will be useless—quite 
useless.” 

“Nay—then I am afraid your Ma- 
jesty will drive his Royal Highness to 
extremes,’ said Tim; “and the 
unpleasant consequence of this affair 
will not be experienced by him alone.” 

“What do you mean, sir?’ inquired 
the King, struck by the mingled 
singularity of an observation the covert 
menace of which was unmistakable ; 
“what do you mean? Speak—sir ! what 
a you mean?” he repeated petulant- 
y. 
“I mean, sire,’ responded Tim 
Meagles, looking the monarch full in 
the face, “that his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales will not fall alone. 
If he sink beneath the weight of infamy 
and shame, he will drag down others 
with him—yes—even though it be his 
own father. And that is God’s truth pP 

George IIl sank upon a chair, gasp- 
ing. 
Was it possible that he had heard 
aright—or had his ears deceived him? 
He closed his eyes for a few moments, 
the more easily to commune with him- 
self by shutting out all exterior objects 
from his view: and this brief but pain- 
ful interval of reflection convinced him 
that it was no delusion—that his ears 
had sot misled him—and that a threat, 
darkly intelligible, had been uttered 
py the daring man who still stood in 

is presence. 
ig pen all the vindictive blood of the 
Guelphs rushed to his countenance— 
tinging even the whites of his eyes, 


and making the orbs themselves seem 
ready to start out of his head: and, 
springing from kis chair, he threw a 
furious look upon Meagles, exclaiming, 

I understand you, sir-—] understand 
you! My son has made you the instru- 
ment and agent of hisown vile undu- 
tifulness; and you are base enough to 
lend yourself to his parricide inten- 
tions. But you may return to him, 
sir—you may return to him and tell 
him—thatI defy his menaces. Yes—l 
—his father—I—the King—scorn and 
laugh at this silly, wretched attempt— 
to—to——” 

“Your Majesty should know that 
hard words do not break bones,” in- 
terrupted Tim Meagles, ina tone and 
manner so fullof easy defiance that 
the king was perfectly staggered. 
“Your Majesty has thought fit to couple 
my name in an injurious fashion with 
that of his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales; but I am tough enough to 
bear all your Majesty has just said, 
and a great deal more.” 

“ This to me sir |” ejaculated George 
lll, now literally foaming with rage. 
“ Begone!”—and he extended his hand 
towards the bell. 

“One word ;—only one word more!” 
cried Meagles. “Does your Majesty 
really wish that acertain certificate 
should be published to the world—” 

“I care not!” exclaimed the King, 
still holding tke bell-pull. “As my 
scape-grace son’s boou companion, you 
are of course in the secret respecting 
that fragment of a document—” 

“Fragment |” repeated Meagles ; 
fragment did your Majesty say? I beg 
your pardon, sire—but the whole paper 
is in our pOssession—in my posses- 
sion. 

“Its false. sir—it’s false 1” ejaculat- 
ed George III. “My son has often told 
me that before—but he never could 
produce more than one half——” 

“ Your Majesty may now, therefore, 
have an opportunity of seeing the 
whole,” said Meagles, ina tone of calm 
confidence almost bordering upon cool 
insolence, as he displayed the perfect 
certificate. 

“and a very pretty production it 
would be to print and issue to the 
world,” observed the Amazon, again 
coming to her paramour’s assistance. 

“Ahl you would not dare——no— 
you could not,” gasped the wretched 
King, as the proof—the daminng proof 
of his atrocious perjury to Hannah 
Lighfoot was thus placed before his 
eyes: for a single glance at the docus 
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ment was sufficient to convince him 
that the missing half was really found, 
and that no forgery had been accom- 
plished to supply its place. 

Sinking back into the seat which he 
had resumed and piqued with such 
nervous frequency during this memor- 
able interview the King covered his 
face with his hands and groaned aloud 
in the bitterness of his spirit, He 
forgot that there were persons present 
to see and hear him: and even if he 
had remembered the fact, he could 
not have suppressed that evidence of 
emotions profoundly excited. 

For, oh Í iu the heart of this tyrant 
King a certain chord had been made 
to vibrate with ineffable anguish sand 
with whirlwind speed had memory 
traversed the gulf of many, many 
years,—going back to those days—the 
days of his youth~ when he had loved 
for the first time—pay, for the only 
time in all his life—and when he taste 
of that drop of balm which turns the 
gall of this world’s cup into a delicious 
nectar. For such is woman’s affection: 
and it was the love ofa tender and 
confiding soul which was given to him! 
Then, although he had learnt to ap- 
preciate how delicate is the fabric of 
the female heart, yet had he rudely 
broken the hollowed tie which bound 
such a heart to him; and he knew 
that - the being who had adored 
him too tenderly and cherished ` his 
imagé all too fondly, had gone down 
into a premature grave—the victim 
of his perjury—a sacrifice to his 
broken vows | Long years—oh | long 
and many years had been reckoned 
and numbered since then: he had 
married another—and a. numerous 
family haq Sprung up around him. 
But though Pérfidy may have its hour 
and seduction its triumph, yet remorse 
never fails sooner or later to exact its 
debt. And thus were there seasons 
when the soul of this bad King was 

rent with the anguish of 2 conscience 
suffering all the torture and crucifixion 
1 ScOrpion-stings: for 
though time had passed over his heart, 
it was only to reveal it, in his old age, 
like the disentombed city, with all the 
hopes and passions Of an earlier period 
preserved in the very lava which had 
choked them! 
For nearly five minutes did King 
eorge III remain thus absorbed in the 
Ost excruciating reflections: and Tim 
les and the Amazon dared not 
e glances with each other 
Ita Seget awe at having 
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nged a crowned monarch into 

iu on abyss of humiliation anq 
l pain. 3 

"OA teauih the King raised his head 
hastily ;—and, beckoning Meagles to 
approach, he said ina lowand sadly 
altered tone, “Am I to understand 
that the document which you have 
shown me will be given up when the 
demand of my son is complied with?” 

“ Your Majesty cannot expect that 
I should part with so interesting a 
relic,” observed Meagles: then, fixing 
his eyes significantly upon the 
monarch’s countenance, he added, 
“ Such a piece of paper, sire, is worth 
a dukedom,” 

“Heaven protect my son—heaven 
guard him from these extortioners— 
when he succeeds me!” murmured the 
King, with a slight access of returning 
irritability : but, immediately suppress- 
ing his rising anger and steadying his 
trembling nerves with all the effort of 
which he was capable, he said ina 
louder tone, " Mr. Meagles, you will 
not publish that document ?—you can- 
not wish to do so? No—no—I am sure 
you cannot, And now listen to me at- 
tentively—very attentively.” 

His Majesty paused for a few mo- 
ments, while both Meagles and the 
Amazon drew nearer towards him. 

You are sensible people—both of 
yOu—very sensible people, Tam con- 
fident,” resumed the King; “and you 
must therefore see that I cannot grant 
a peerage in this abrupt, sudden, and 
extraordinary manner. But I will tell 
you what Ican do, Mr, Meagles—and 
Mrs. Meagles. I wiil speak to Pitt 
about Lord Marchmont—I will tell 
him that I wish to confer a mark of my 
esteem on that nobleman—and then 
he will institute inquiries respecting 
his lordship’s family and relatives, 
You understand me—eh? Well, the 
name of Mr. Clarendon will thus tran- 
spire—and all I want is to be able to 
briag it on the tapis, The rest is easily 
managed—easily managed,” added the 
King, speaking in a musing tone to 
himself rather than addressing his 
words to those whose ears they how- 
ever reached. “Yes—yes—there will be 
no difficulty —no difficulty. Mr. Meagles 
—Mr. Meagles,” exclaimed his Majesty 
with startling suddenness after a 
few moment’s pause, “you may return 
to my son and inform him that for 
the last time I consent to help him out 
of his embarrassment. Within a week 
Or ten days a peerage shall be offered 
to this, Mr, Clareadon of whom you 
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have spoken, In the interval] the most 
rigid secrecy must be maintained re- 
specting the negotiation, | presūüme 
that your Mr. Clarendon is as yet 
ignorant of his daughter’s shame ?” 

Meagles replied in the affirmative, 

: So much the belter,” continued 
the King, speaking in a more collected 
manner than he had yet done. “Now, 
understand me well, Mr. Meagles—and 
you also Mrs, Meagles,—understand 
me, I repeat,when I say that not a hint 
of all this must be breathed to Mr. 
Clarendon until my Minister shall 
have officially communicated my royal 
will and pleasure with regard to him, 
On the same day that this communi- 
cation is made, the Prince of Wales 
shall receive a hint to that effect. 
Then—and not till zhen, Mr. Meagles 
may it to be intimated to Mr. Claren- 
don that this boon of a peerage, with 
an accompanying pension, is the price 
of his silence and forbearance——You 
know what I mean” added the mo 
narch impatiently, as he sprang with 
characteristic abruptness from his seat. 

“T understand your Majesty fully,” 
said Meagles; “and I thank your 
Majesty for the gracious promise of 
which I shall now be the joyful mes- 
senger to his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales.” 

The King scarcely waited to hear 
the conclusion of this sentence, but 
retired to the inner room. 

Tim Meagles and the Amazon then 
quitted Windsor Castle, well pleased 
with the result of their interview. 


CHAPTER LXXXIII 
THE PRINCESS AMELIA. 


THE favourite daughter of George 
III, upon leaving the King in order 
that he might grant an audience to 
Mr, Meagles and his fair companion, 
retired into an adjacent room, where 
she endeavoured to amuse herself 
with a book. But feeling convinced 
that something unpleasant haa occur- 
red in respect to her brother the Prince 
of Wales, and dreading that such in- 
telligence might produce a disagree- 
able effect upon her father, her uneasi- 
ness became most painful; and when 
she heard the King talking in a loud 
and angry tone in the next room, she 
was quite Unable to endure the torture 
Jf suspense any longer. : 

ARIE the door commuuicat: 


ing with that apartment, she became a 
listener just at that point in the dis- 
course when her father, interrupting 
the Amazon’s Narrative, dwelt with 
such emphatic reiteration on the word 

misfortune.” But it was not until 
Several more sentences had been ex“ 
changed between his Majesty and the 
Amazon, that the Princess Amelia 
learnt the entire truth: namely, that 
her eldest brother had seduced a young 
lady of respectable family—that the 
name of the victim was Octavia Cla- 
rendon—that she was related to Lord 
Marchmont—and that a Peerage and 
pension for the father were suggested 
as the means of hushing up the girl’s 
disgrace and the heir-apparent’s 
treachery. 

The Princess Amelia was shocked, 
certainly--but not particularly amazed. 
The irregularities, gaities, and gallan- 
tries of her eldest brother were too 
numerous, too notorious, and too fla- 
grant to be entirely a secret to her; 
and indeed, the King was often wont 
to deplore when alone with his favour- 
ite daughter, the course of life which 
the Prince of Wales was leading. 

She was not surprised, then, we say, 
when from the discourse now passing 
between his Majesty and the Amazon 
she gathered the particulars of her 
brothet’s new freak and the embarrass- 
ment in which it had plunged him: 
nor was she astonished when her sire 
so peremptorily and irascibly refused 
the peerage which was demanded for 
Mr. Clarendon, 

But no pen can depict her amaze- 
ment and indignation when she heard 
Meagles take up the thread of the con- 
versation and utter dark menaces. She 
could scarcely believe her ears: she 
listened with suspended breath: ber 
bosom was as motionless and still as if 
she were a marble statue | 

“ I mean, sire, that his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales will not fall alane. If 
he sink beneath the weight of infamy and 
Shame, he will drag down others with 
him—yes—even though it be his own 
father.” 

Such were the words which the 
Princess Amelia caught: such were 
the words that her brother’s missary 
dared address to her own father—the 
king of England ! 

But the scene which followed was of 
more Ominous significancy and more 
tremendously mysterious import. Fox 
Meagles grew bolder: he spoke in a 
tone of easy defiance to his Majesty 5 
and then came the rapidly exchanged 
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but emphatic sentences concerning the 
certificate, 

The Princess Amelia was stupefied 
—astounded. Pale as marble, she leant 
against the door for support. She 
heard her father sob—and she could 
not Hy to his assistance. Her limbs 
were paralysed—her very breath was 
suspended. A dumb, dead bewilder- 
ment was upon her: an awful conster- 
nation held her powerless— motionless 
—vyoiceless, Even her eyes did not wink 
—her lips remained apart—her breast 
was upheaved and still. 

What could the document be that 
Meagles had produced ?—what spell 
did it exercise over her sire ?—what 
crime Or misfortune on his part had 
endowed it with such appalling in- 
fluence ? 

Fleet as lightning did these questions 
flash through her brain: but how was 
her imagination to suggest the answers 
to them? 

Hark !—the silence in the next room 
is now broken again: the King speaks. 
She listens, as if her life were depend- 
ent on catching the words which he 
utters, He demands that the document 
be given upto him. Meagles refuses. 
Nay—he even declares with confidence 
that its price is a dukedom ! 

A cold tremor—as if a snake were 

slowly coiliag itsslimy folds about her 
—passed gradually over the form of 
the Princess: for that her father must 
have committed some dreadful crime, 
Or that Meagles was the depositor of 
some tremendous secret respecting the 
Royal Family, wasevident. Otherwise, 
how would this man have dared not 
only to bandy words with the King of 
England—but likewise to dictate his 
own terms in a tone proving that he 
had not miscalculated the extent of 
the terrible influence which he thus 
wielded over the unhappy monarch. 
- And now the Princess Amelia heard 
her sire assent to those conditions nay, 
even humiliate himself so far as to ad- 
mit that he must use subterfuge and 
artifice with his Prime Minister in 
order tO procure the peerage and the 
pension for Mr. Clarendon, 

A death-like sensation came upon 
the wretched Princess. She loved her 
father as dearly as every child was 
devoted to a parent: and the discourse 
which she overheard had revealed 
things—or rather excited alarms and 
apprehensions of so vague, uncertain, 
yet terrible a character thatthe chill 

of the grave appeared to have seized 
Pon her, But this feeling rapidly 
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yielded to one more intense and ex- 
cruciating still: for when she thought 
of the deep humiliation to which her 
father was reduced—and that father a 
King—she felt as if red-hot iron were 
searing her heart and drops of molten 
lead trickling upon her brain. Then 
—in order to avoid giving utterance 
to the hysterical cry which rose to her 
very lips—she suddenly tore herself 
away from the door to which her ear 
had hitherto been rivetted ; and, with 
steps that were staggering and uneven 
although so rapid, she fled to her own 
apartment. 

Throwing herself upon a sofa, the 
young Princess burst into an agony of 
weeping. Torrentsof tears now pour- 
ed forth from the eyes that had 
hitherto been so hot and dry ; and her 
bosom—that fair virgin breast—heaved 
with conviusive sobs, as if her heart 
must break, 

But in a few minutes that flood of 
anguish was followed by the relief 
which tears invariably afford ; and the 
violence of her affliction subsided. By 
degrees, however, she experienced a 
suffocating sensation—a want of the 
fresh air—and a longing to feel the 
cold breeze fan her burning brow and 
her flushed cheeks. Hastily putting on 
a modest bonnet and a simple scarf 
lined with furs, the Princess descend- 
ed to the gardens attached to the 
Castle But perceiving some members 
of the royal household walking in those 
grounds, and wishing to give way in 
solitude to the thoughts which oppress: 
ed her, she turned her steps in another 
direction and entered the park, 

So modest was her apparel—so 
mournful was her demeanour—so woe- 
begone her countenance—and so agi- 
tated her walk, that a stranger would 
never have suspected her to be one of 
the high-born and envied daughters of 
England’s Royalty. 

And, in truth, the young Princess 
was thoroughly wretched: for her soul 
was filled with the gloomiest presenti- 
ments in regard to her father—her 
eldest brether—aye, her entire family; 
—and she could not help thinking, 
within the profoundest recesses of her 
own heart, that there was a curse in- 
stead of a blessing attendant upon the 
British crown | 

Presently her thoughts settled almost 
completely upon her eldest brother, the 
Prince of Wales; and so fully did she 
become absorbed in contemplating his 
career and painfully wondering 19 
what ignominious catastrophe it woul 
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probably lead, that she forgot the 
scene which had ere now taken place 
at the Castle, 

It was while in this deeply reflective 
mood, that the Princess Amelia sud- 
denly observed an individual leaning 
in a melancholy attitude against a 
tree. Tall, well-formed, and hand- 
somely dressed, this person immedi- 
ately rivetted her gaze: for she felt 
convinced that it was the object of her 
thoughts—her brother—George Prince 
of Wales. His arms were folded across 
his ample chest—his eyes were fixed 
on the ground—he was evidently ab- 
sorbed in deep meditation. my 

“Ab!” thought the Princess within 
herself ; “I understand the meaning of 
his presence here! Tortured by sus- 
pense, he is waiting for his emissaries, 
to learn the issue of their interview 
with our august father, Poor brother | 
with all his faults I love him well— 
and more than ever now thatI am 
confident he is unhappy! But at least 
it willbe in my power to relieve him 
of that anxiety which i wringing his 

at present: yes—I can so far 
eee nin with the assurance that the 
peerage will be granted to Mr, Claren- 
don, and that the existing cause of a 
cruel embarrassment will therefore be 
u 12 : 
aE ecerne ae rushed through the brain 
of the tender-hearted and amiable 
Princess in far less time than we have 
Occupied in recording them; and has- 
tily approaching the individual who 
was learning against the tree, she 
threw herself upon his breast, over- 
come by her feelings—thus making 
kim aware of jier piesence and her 
the same instant. i 
The Patai started with an 
amazement which the Princess did not 
however perceive—-for she za no 
blinded with her tears and suffoca ed 
with her sobs, All the features mal 
the details—all the particulars ot the 
scene which had taken laces wania 
our, rushed to Ind : 
tatters humiliation-Meagles’ ee 
— sterious doc nt—e 
R auras into vivid being Hynes 
memory. And she knew that her a 
ther was the cause of all the angui y 
degradation, and disgrace rona 
which her sire had tbus Pime eee 
recollected a tg (tly dare 
Pree rerio. coerce and inimi, 
datel that father whom she so fon x 
loved; and her gentle spirit wee 
waded sorely—her kind heart w 


rent with the cruel Daroxysms which 
were only partially relieved by the 
torrents of tears that she now shed so 
abundantly, as she clung to the arms 
of him who Supported her from fall- 
ing. 

“O George, my dearest brother | 
what have you done ?” she exclaimed 
at length, but in a voice half suffocat- 
ed with sobs, 

“Is it possible that vou could have 
had recourse to menaces iu Order to 
compel your father—your King——” 

“In the name Of heaven, illustrious 
lady—for that such you are, I gather 
rom your words—be cautious what 
you say. There is some Strange mis- 
take-——” 

A shriek burst from the lips of the 
Princess, as she started wildly from 
the half embrace in which she was held 
Or rather into which she had thrown 
herself; and casting one searching, 
penetrating, agonizing look upon the 
handsome though mournful counten- 
ance which now wore an expression of 
the profoundest respect mingled with 
a tender interest,—she exclaimed, 
“just heaven | what have I done?” 

And she would have fallen forward 
on the ground, had not the gentleman 
caught, her in his arms, 

But she had fainted | 

He threw a rapid look around; not a 
soul was nigh to render aid or run for 
succour—the Castle was a mile distant 
—and there was not even a drop of 
water near to sprinkle upon the mar~ 
ble brow of the Princess—for such he 
concluded, from the words she had 
spoken that she must be. 

Kneeling upon the grass, he sustain- 
ed her in his arms—loosened the scarf 
lined with furs from about her neck— 
unfastened the ribands of her bonnet 
—and thus did all he could, consistent- 
ly with an honourable delicacy and 
propriety, to give her air. 

Then, as she lay thus motionless and 
deprived of sense in his arms, he could 
not help being struck by the loveliness 
of her countenance and the softly 
rounded outlines of her figure. Even 
amidst the deep melancholy which 
filled his breast, there stole into exist- 
ence a feeling of the tenderest inte- 
rest as he thus contemplated the inani- 
mate form of the Princess. Her face, 
from which all the colour had fled, was 
so exquisitely sweet and so touchingly 
beautiful in its death-like rigidity and 
its marble hue, that it appeared as if 
the dream of a poetic genius had been 
wrought into mimic life by the hand of 


— 
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the statuary, And as the individual 
who sustained her in his arms gazed 
on that countenance, a deep, deep sigh 
rose from the profoundest abyss of his 
soul: for had any one a few minutes 
Previously assured him that his feel- 
ings would be stirred so soon and his 
heart moved by the beauty of aughtin 
female shape, he would have declared 
that love for him was a flower which 
has faded in his soul—a leaf which 
had withered—and that naught could 
re-awaken the subtle passion, nor re- 
kindle its volcanic fire to dart through 
the ruins it had once filled and 
scorched ! 

Aud nowa tender bloom began to 
re-appear upon the cheeks of the Prin- 
cess—a deeper tint suffused the lips 
that were now stirred with the waver- 
ing breath of returning animation— 
her bosom rose and fell slowly, but 
visibly—and opening ker azure orbs 
she gazed up into the countenance 
that was bending over her. 

At first there was a dull vacancy in 
that look—but the next moment the 
pupils of those sweet eyes were light- 
ed with the resuscitating beams of 
intelligence,—and recollecting all 
that had occurred, the Princess said in 
a faint and tremulous one, “ i thank 
you, sir, for this kind attention on 
your part, A mistake—a strange mis- 
take——” 

And stopping short, as the remini- 
scence flashed to her mind that she 
had thrown herself weeping and sob- 
bing upon the breast of a stranger, she 
blushed the deepest crimson, 

“Your Royal Highness may rest 
assured that I ama man of honour,” 
was the earnest and impressive re- 
sponse, as the gentleman delicately 
and tenderly assisted the Princess to 
regain her feet; “and the words which 
fell from your lips ere now shall never 

be repeated by me. Ican weil under- 
stand how the error occurred—forI am 
no stranger to the fact that a marvel- 
lous rese mblacce subsists between my- 
self and his Royal Highness the 


_ Prince of Wales,” 


“So extraordinary a likeness I never 
beheld till now!” murmured the Prin- 
cess Amelia, casting a timid look upon 
the countenance which still wore an 
expression of extreme mournfulness 
mingled with a tender interest : then, 
hastily rearranging her dress, she 
said, “ Again I thank you, sir, for the 


_ Courtesy—nay, the generosity of your 


haviour towards me. May I request 


be made acquainted with the name 
; M 
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of one to whom I shall ever be under 
a great obligation ?” 

“ Doubtless my romantic history anq 
cruel misfortunes are not altogether 
unknown ever to a lady so highly plac- 
ed and so far removed from the 
world’s ordinary sphere, as your 
Highness,” said the gentleman, “ For 
a short time was I the object of univer- 
sal execration. A number of crimes, 
any one of which was sufficient to 
stamp a man with unredeemable in- 
famy——”’ 

“ Ab | I know you sir,—and I sin- 
cerely, most sincerely, sy mpathise with 
your misfortunes,” exclaimed the Prin- 
cess Amelia, a sudden light breaking 
in upon her memory, “I read your 
case in the newspapers—and I now 
recollect full well that mention was 
made of the extraordinary likeness 
which you were said to bear to the 
Royal Family, That the report was 
indeed true, the incident of this morn- 
ing has fully proved,” she added, 
casting down her eyes asa blush once 
more suffused her charming counten- 
ance : but almost instantly looking up 
again, she observed witha tone and 
manner of winning artlessness, “ Sir 
Rickard Stamford, you area man of 
honour—and I need not blush like a 
guilty thing for an error into which I 
fell so innocently,” 

“Your Royal Highness may look 
upon the incident which has just pass- 
ed, as if it had never occurred.” said 
the baronet. 

“ Nay—it is not altogether in such a 
light that I wish to regard it,” ex- 
claimed the Princess: becuuse your 
conduct towards me has been too ge- 
nerous and too delicately attentive to 
permit such gratitude as forgetful- 
ness would be on my part. If you 
will become my cOmpanion to the 
Castle, I shall have much pleasure in 
Presenting you to their Majesties——” 

Gracious Princes,” Sir Richard 


Stamford hastened to Observe, “ you 
confer tod much honour upon me, 
With delight shall I attend upon your 


Royal Highness to the immediate pre- 
cinct of the regal dwelling : but I crave 
your pardon if I accompany you not 
beyond the threshold,” 

“ Think you, Sir Richard Stamford, 
that you will be received with a cold 
and icy ceremony?” exclaimed the 
warm-hearted Princess. No—no: I 
shall frankly and candidly inform my 
beloved father of the origin of our ac- 
quaintance—and he will thank you for 
your chivalrous behaviour towards his 
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daughter. Come, Sir Richard Stamford 
—you shall escort me to the Castle.” 

And the Princess Amelia, with the 
most amiable cordiality of manner, 
but with all the maidenly dignity and 
graceful propriety of her rank and 
sex, took the arm which the baronet 
scarcely dared to offer her. 

Your Royal Highness,” he said, as 
they proceeded slowly towards the 
Castle, “has honoured me with an in- 
vitation which under any circumstan- 
ces would amount toa command, but 
which has been given in a tone of such 
kindness that it were an unpardonable 
rudeness and a coarse brutality on my 
part to offer an execuse. Nevertheless, 
I must incur the risk of your Royal 
Highness’s displeasure——” 

_ You are incapable of deserving it, 
Sir Richard Stamford,” hastily ex- 
claimed the Princess Amelia, “If vou 
do not wish to proceed beyond the 
threshold of the Castle, I shall give 
you credit for entertaining some good 
reason for declining my invitation— 
and we shall not be on less friendly 
terms on that account,” 

“Every word your Royal Highness 
utters lays me under a fresh obligation 
to you,” said Sir Richard Staroford. 
“ Permit me, then, to explain myself, 
My recent misfortunes have produced 
an effect which cannot be immediately 
mitigated—and never can be alto- 
gether subdued. A few weeks ago— 
and I wasa happy husband enjoying 
the blessings of a cheerful home anda 
wife whom I adored; nowlam alone 
in the world—widowed in my love, and 
with my home a wreck! Impelled by a 
sense Of duty towards society as well 
as by those feelings of vengeance 
which the most virtuous cannot alto- 
gether crush and annihilate at the 
bottom of their souls, I pursued my 
enemies until I sent them to the scaf- 
fold. Martin and Ramsey perished by 
the hand of the public executioner: 
but at the same moment that the drop 
fell, launching them into eternity— 
then also ebbed away the excitement 
which the proceedings taken against 
them had kept alive in my mind. A 
deep despondency supervened—and | 
felt that its influence was irresistible. 
I fled from the din of London—I sought 
the retirement of the environs of 
Windsor. Here have I dwelt for some 
days past—and when the weight of 
thought becomes intolerable, I rush 
out into the open air—I come hither— 
and in this park do I wander for hours. 


Sometimes I fear lest I should go mad :- 


A=19 


at others I seem to tremble upon the 
verge of suicide, 

“Great heaven! talk not thus, Sir 
Richard Stamford,” ejaculated the 
Princess, looking up into his counte- 
nance with an expression of such sym“ 
patky as a sister might evince towards 
a well-beloved brother; for she felt 
herself irresistibly drawn towards that 
unhappy gentleman whose misfortunes 
had constituted one of tke most extra- 
ordinary romances in real life that 
ever became known to the world. 

“I demand the pardon of your Royal 
Highness,” said the baronet, “I am 
well aware that I ought not to intrude 
my sOrrows upon you! But I was about 
to ask your Royal Highness whether 
it be fitting to introduce a man with 
such a ruined, shattered heart as mine, 
into the presence of your august 
Parents? Oh! no—no; for the deeper 
the solitude in which | dwell—the 
more profound the misanthropy in 
which I shroud myself—the more in- 
veterate the cynicism which hence- 
forth shall characterise my existence 

“Sir Richard Stamford, interrupted 
the princess Amelia, speaking with a 
gravity which seemed singular not 
only for her years but likewise for the 
almost cherub style of beauty which 
marked her countenance,—“you must 
allow me to assume the part of a coun- 
sellor—an adviser—a friend. I will 
frankly inform you that when I read 
in the newspapers the romantic narra- 
tive of your sOrrows and your wrongs, 
I conceived a boundless compassion 
for the man who had sustained such 
an accumulated weight of misery. 
Little did I imagine that I should ever 
encounter the hero of that mournful 
tragedy. But we have met—and under 
circumstances forming an appropriate 
sequence to your wild, wondrous, and 
touching history. For, ata moment 
when my own heart was swelling al- 
most to bursting, I mistook you for 
that brother whose image absorbed 
all my thoughts—and you checked with 
a generous,noble, manly warning that 
Outpouring of words which, flowing 
from my lips, might have conveyed 
revelations unfitted for any ear save 
that of a member of the Royal Family, 
This conduct on your part has made 
me your debtor—and has likewise 
augmented the interest which I already 
experienced in your bebalf. Let me 
then address you asa friend; let me 
throw aside all affectation, and at once 
place myself on confidential terms 
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with you, For although I am but a 
girl in years—yet in maturity of re- 
flection and in steadiness of thought, 
i flatter myself that] am a woman. 
Permit me, therefore, Sir Richard 
Stamford, to remind you that ideas of 
misanthropy and cynicism are not 
suitable to a man of true courage. No 
one hasa rightto withdraw himself 
from the world and turn hermit. If all 
who are unhappy were to fly into soli- 
tude, what would become of society ? 
It would dwindle down into a waste— 
a wilderness—a desert. No—misan- 
thropy is not the part which God de- 
stined Human beings to play in this 
world. You have been sorely tried— 
woes of no ordinary magnitude have 
been heaped upon your head. The 
greater, then, will become the merit of 
patience—endurance—resignation.” 
“This is an angel breathing the 
sublimest truths in my earsl’’ exclaim- 
ed Sir Richard Stamford; and stop- 
ping short—dropping the arm of the 
Princess—he turned towards her, fix- 
ing his ravished, admiring, almost 
adoring gaze upon her countenance. 

“I thank God that he has enabled my 

lips to utter words which have touched 
your heart said the royal maiden, in 
a tone of the most holy and most un- 
affected sincerity. Were I placed in 
another sphere,” she continued, after 
a brief pause, “I should insist that 
you now accompanied me home— 
that you. would suffer me to intro- 
duce you to my parents—that you 
would take up your abode with us for 
a few weeks, so that your bruised spirit 
might receive that anodyne which is 
found in cheerful society. But all this 
may not be,” she added, laying her 
hand gently upon his arm and looking 
up mournfully into his countenance. 
“Nevertheless, as the daughter of your 
King, Ihave taken it upon myself to 
tender you my advice—to offer you 
the consolation which truthful doc- 
trines may impart—” 

“And you have consoled me, excell- 
ent-hearted Princess!” ejaculated the 
baronet, “Great heavens! to think 
that.the female voice should ever again 
have had tke power to reach a chord 
in my heart and make it vibrate! Me- 
thought that my soul was dead to all 
the tender sensibilities which woman’s 
looks or words alone can kindle |” 

“For a man to entertain such an 
opinion of himself, is the worst kind of 
Scepticism, and must be offensive to 
his Maker,” said the Princess Amelia, 
a grave tone; “because it amounts 
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to a denial of that hope which sustains 
us in our career, and which is an 
effluence from the divinity itself. 

Again did Sir Richard Stamford 
gaze in mingled admiration and rap- 
ture uponthat royal maiden whose 
character was so natural and without 
disguise, —whose manners were sO im- 
pressive, and yet so winning in their 
almost infantile simplicity, —whose air 
was dignified, yet attempered by the 
sweetest feminine timidity--and whose 
angelic countenance, though tender 
and languishing, was yet noble in its 
lineaments and characterised with an 
expression so purely gentle and con- 
fiding. 

“Princess,” said the baronet, in a 
voice deeply moved, ‘‘had any man 
prophesied to me an hour ago that it 
was possible for mortal tongue to pour 
solace into my soul, I should have 
shaken my head in token of incredu- 
lity: but had any one whispered in my 
ear that a daughter of the King would 
condescend even to trouble herself 
concerning my sorrows, I should have 
upbraided him with the astounding 
folly to which he was giving utterance, 
And yet, my God! both predictions, 
had they been made, would by this 
time have received their fulfilment— 
and on my knees—Oh! on my knees, 
royal lady—must I pour forth the 
heartfelt gratitude which I experience 
for the angel-part which you have 
performed towards me!’’ 

And, reckless whether there were, 
thousands of eyes to behold the action 
Sir Richard Stamford sank down at 
the feet of the Princess Amelia—took 
her hand—pressed it to his lips—and 
wept Over it. Sweeping a half terrified 
glance around—then, bending her 
looks upon the baronet, when assured 
that no prying eyes beheld them— 
the Princess felt such strange and un- 
definable emotions stirring within her 
bosorn, that she could not immediately 
give utterance to the words she wished 
to speak for the purpose of command- 
ing himto rise from his suppliant 
posture. New intuitions appeared sud- 
denly to spring up in her soul; and, 
when she did recover the power of 
language, it wasin a deeply melting 
tone that she, said “Rise, sir—rise— 
you may be observed—and what will 
be thought of us both!” 

_ Recalled toa sense of the incon- 
siderateness of that action to which 
however a deep and fervent sense of 
gratitude had impelled him,—Sir Rick- 
ard Stamford sprang to his feet; then, 


mi 
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when his eyes again met those of the 
Princess Amelia, he saw that she was 
blushing deeply. For the very words 
which she had last uttered had seemed 
inscrutably and mysteriously to link 
and associate themselves with the new 
feelings which were springing up in 
her bosom, and this germinating love 
at first sight—for such indeed it was— 
produced vague alarms, soft misgiv- 
ings, and tender apprehensions never 
known before 1} 

“Here we must part, Sir Richard,” 
she said after they had walked on for 
a little while in profound silence. 

“ Part !~what—so soon?” he ex- 
claimed: and had death been the 
penalty for giving utterance of those 
words, he would have uttered them all 
the same—so unwitting, so improvised, 
so involuntary was the ejaculation, 

“Yes—I must return to his Majesty,” 
said the Princess, now suddenly re- 
collecting the incidents that had sent 
her forth from the Castle to cool her 
burning brow in the park—those in- 
cidents which had gradually glided out 
of her memory in proportion as her 
interview with the Baronet became 
more intensely interesting. 

“ Farewell, then, generous-hearted 
Princess!” cried Sir Richard Stamford. 
“ No words can convey all the illimit- 
able gratitude which I experience to- 
wards you. But let me give your Royal 
Highness this assurance—that hence- 
forth, when I wish to shape in my 
imagination the angels that are in 
heaven, I shall think of you,” 

Thus speaking, he raised her hand to 
his lips—kissed it fervently—and then 
hurried away. r 

The Princess Amelia watched his re- 
treating form for nearly a minute, at 
the expiration of which she turned, 
with a profound sigh, towards the 
nearest avenue leading to the Castle. 


CHAPTER LXXXIV. 
CAMILLA. 


IMMEDIATELY after their interview 
with the King, Tim Meagles and Lady 
Lađe went back to the hotel—paid the 
bill—ordered the horses—and returned 
at a smart pace to London. A 
-It was about three o’clock in the 
afternoon when they reached the 
metropolis. The Amazon then hastened 
to her own home, to satisfy her doting 
and purblind husband with some ex- 


cuse to account for her absence; 


while her paramour repaired to Carl- 
ton House. 

Meagles found the Prince of Wales 
alone in his own chamber, not the 
slightest step towards a reconciliation 
between himself and Mrs. Fitzherbert 
having heen made by either party: 
nor indeed, after the understanding to 
which the heir-apparent had come with 
his friend and counsellor, did be for an 
instant desire that the quarrel should 
be patched up. On the contrary, he 
thought that it would lead all the more 
easily to that complete rupture which 
his intensely selfish nature had con- 
templated and which Meagles had pro- 
mised to carry into effect, 

In order, therefore, to avoid the pos- 
sibility of meeting Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
the Prince of Wales had shut himself 
up in his own room ever since the 
quarrel on the night of the ball; and 
during this interval he had divided the 
time between solitary drinking and 
feasting his imagination with the 
charms of Mrs. Brace’s beautiful seams- 
tress, Camilla Morton. 

The Prince was overjoyed when 
Meagles, on appearing before him, at 
once put him out of suspense by 
declaring that the peerage would be 
granted to Mr. Clarendon. 

“And how the devil did you manage 
it, my dear Tim?” demanded his Royal 
Highness, chuckling heartily. 

“ I thought it was en agreement be- 
tween us that you should ask me no 
questions relative to the means which 
I might employ,” said Meagles, fling- 
ing himself upon a seat and slashing 
his boot with his riding-whip. 

“ Ah! truly—and so it was,” exclaim- 
ed the heir-apparent. “Then you saw 
the King?” 

“ Yes—we had along chat with the 
old gentleman,” observed Meagles, 
speaking of his Majesty in a free and 
easy, off-hand kind of a fashion. 

We \” ejaculated the Prince “And 
who the devil went with you, then ?” 

“The Amazon—only the Amazon,” 
answered Tim, quite coolly, 

“Nonsense! you are humbugging 
me |!” cried the heir-apparent, 

“I assure you that it is truth.” said 
Meagles, with a smile. “Lady Lade 
not only went with me—but likewise 
appeared before the King in her usual 

arb.” 

“And what in the name of every- 
thing sublime or ridiculous did our re- 
vered parent say?” demanded the 
Prince, ; 
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“ Only that my wife—as his Majesty 
took her to be—was a monstrous fine 
woman,” returned Meagles. “ But let 
me tell you that without the Amazon I 
might not have succeeded at all. She 
menaced at One moment—coaxed at 
another—then reasoned—then pleaded 
—and in fine helped me considerably,” 
he added, thus exaggerating the real 
truth in order to prevent the Prince 
from suspecting that he was in reality 
possessed of the Lightfoot certificate 
and had used it at Windsor. 

“ Capital !—capital!” ejaculated the 
heir-apparent, highly delighted at the 
idea of Lady Lade appearing with her 
huntress’s garb ia the presence of the 
ceremonious old King, “ And when is 
this peerage to be granted ?” 

“In a week or ten days: and in the 
meantime you are to hold your tongue 
about it, His Majesty is going to 
manage it very cleverly : he means to 
wheedle Pitt out of it by dint of sheer 
artifice ;—and therefore if a bint, or 
even the ghost of arumour should get 
abroad in the interval——” 

“Not a sentence shall fall from my 
lips, Tim, until the proper time,” ex- 
claimed the Prince. ‘If I hear or see 
anything of the Migs Clarendons, I will 
Manage to appease them for the pre- 
sent soméhow or another. And now 
that you have contrived to settle one 
thing for me—for I consider it to be as 
good as done—when shall we set about 
the other ?” 

“ To-morrow, my dear Prince,” re- 
plied Meagles. ‘About two o'clock in 
the afternoon I shall make my appear- 
ance in a genteel suit of black and 
solicit an jmmediate interview with 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, I cannot of course 
say how long our parley may last : but 
this I promise your Royal Highness— 
that she will not sleep beneath your 
roof to-morrow night.” 

7 “Bravo, Tim!” ejaculated the Prince. 

You are really an excellent fellow, 
By the bye, I have not found. the 
papers, you know—” 

I dare say they will turn up some 
day or another,” interrupted Meagles, 
rising from his seat. ‘ Farewell for 
the present, To-morrow afternoon I 
shall pay my respects to your Royal 
Highness again—the moment I have 
made afl necessary arrangements with 
Per et Ena 

shall be anxiously expecting you 
Tim,” said the Prince, HOGIE AE 
hand to his friend. 
_ Meagles took his departure ; and the 
asit-aPparent, after cogitating for some 
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minutes upon the successful issue of the 
trip to Windsor, penned a brief note 
to Mrs. Brace, informing her that he 
intended to pay her a visit in the 
evening and that he should pass the 
night at her house provided she could 
induce the beautiful Camilla Morton 
to share his couch. 

Having despached this letter to the 
accommodating milliner, his Royal 
Highness lay down upon a sofa to in- 
duige ina doze until dinner-time. A 
sort of half-waking dreamy slumber 
came slowly upon him—and, while 
having his eyes shut, he pursued a 
continuous train of reflections,— 
wondering whether he should really 
ever wear the English crown—and if 
he did, how the people could be such 
fools as to let him—and if he did not, 
what it might be that would prevent 
him—whether a revolution at home, or 
the propagandism of republicanism 
from France. Then he thought of the 
numerous proofs which the history of 
the past and the occurrences of the 
present afforded of the rapid decay of 
monarchical institutions; and he began 
to calculate how long the system was 
likeiy to last in this country. Ultimate- 
ly ke indulged in a tolerably hearty 
chuckle at the despicable folly of that 
long-eared jackass John Bull, who 
submits to be pillaged and plundered 
on all sides with so goud a grace;—and 
having thus vented his mirth at the 
expense of those who were one day to 
become his subjects—or rather his 
slaves—he went off into a sound sleep, 
from which Germain awoke him at 
about eight o’clock, 

This Leviathan of voluptuousness, 
profligacy, and scoundrelism,—this dia- 
bolical miscreant whose statue stands 
in Trafalgar Squareasa flagrant insult 
to the people of Great Britain, and a 
shame and a scandal to civilisation it- 
self,—this Prince of Wales, having 
dressed himself for dinner, sate down 
alone to the repast, and by means of 
the bottle whiled away a couple of 
hours agreeably enough in his estima: 
tion. 

He then muffled himself in his cloak 
—quitted Carlton House by the private 
Staircase leading from his own bed- 
chamber—and passed hastily into St. 
James’s Square. The door of that 
department of the milliner’s establish- 
ment was speedily opened ; and in a 
few minutes he was seated with Mrs. 
Brace in the little parlour to which 
allusion has been so frequently made 
in former chapters of our narrative. — 
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To this lady the Prince speedily com: 
municated the satisfactory intelligence 
that her advice had been adopted in 
respect to the means of Propitiating 
Mr. Clarendon when he should come 
to know his daughter’s shame; and the 
milliner was well pleased by the in- 
telligence thus conveyed. She then 
spoke of the issue of the adventure at 
the ball, the failure of the Prince’s 
attempt upon Lady Desborough having 
been already made known by him ina 
note which he had written to Mrs. 
Brace on the ensuing morning. His 
Royal Highness did not however at 
present seem in a humour to discuss 
that subject but, hastily shifting the 
discourse, he demanded whether she 
had any good news for him respecting 
Miss Camilla Morton. : 

“Iwill tell you very candidly,” an- 
swered Mrs. Brace, “that I am at'a loss 
to comprehend this youg girl. It was 
Sunday evening, you remember, that 
you supped with me, Camilla being 
present. All Monday I saw little of her 
as I was much occupied during the day 
—and on the night I was at Carlton 
House, as you are aware, But yesterday 
I observed that there was some altera- 
tion in her manner. She either beheld 
me with an unwonted degree of timidi- 
ty, Or with suspicion--I know not which, 
Ispoke kindly to her—she answered 
me in a tone that struck me as being 
cold and with an air that seemed re- 
served. Throughout yesterday she was 
thus peculiar in her manner ; and to- 
day it has been the same,” added the 
milliner : for it was on the Wednesday 
evening that the Prince and hersel 
were thus conversing together. : 

“Think you, my dear Fanny, in- 
quired his Royal Highness, that she 
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sence of Camilla. In fact, I am quite 
bewildered what to make of the girl,” 
exclaimed the milliner petulantly. 

“Then you have not been able to 
arrange any plan——”’ 

“Nothing at all,” interrupted Mrs. 
Brace, laconically, ‘ The truth is, my 
dear Prince,” she Observed, after a 
brief pause and lowering her tore, 
“Camilla is an orphan and totally 
friendless—and consequently there is 
not the same necessity to actin a slow, 
cautious, careful manner as when a 
young girl who has parents to fly to is 
concerned. Now, do you understand 
me ?” 

“ I should be a perfect idiot if I did 
not,” answered the heir-apparent, 
“ You mean, my dear Fanny, that you 
leave Camilla Morton entirely to my 
manbagement——” 

“ Yes : to your tender mercies,” said 
the milliner, darting upon hima look 
full of significancy. 

The Prince of Wales regarded his 
watch, It was close upon eleven o’clock., 
The young ladies had all retired to 
rest : but it was too early to think of 
putting his diabolical scheme into exe- 
cution. He accordingly resolved to 
wait until near midnight; and Mrs. 
Brace covered the table with all the 
wines, spirits, and liqueurs that were 
likely to tempt the palate of his Royal 
Highness.” 

That by tke aid of curacoa-punch 
and some delectable conversation with 
the handsome milliner, the Prince 
whiled away the time until midnight. 

“ Now, my dear Fanny, I shall retire 
—lI hope to paradise,” said the heir- 
apparent smiling at his own awful 
blasphemy. “ But should any accident 
disappoint me—any unexpected event 
constrain me to beat a retreat—I shall 
find my way to your chamber, Fanny, 
he added, caressing her plump cheek 
witb his hand. 4 i 

“Indeed, my good friend,” exclaim= 
ed Mrs, Brace, blushing and looking 
confused, “I must beg and implore 
you to leave me unmolested under 
any circumstances——”’ ? 

“Well, well,” interrupted the Prince, 
smiling significantly: “ let us „hope 
that my success with Camilla will be 
such as to render it unnecessary for 
me to seek a bed elsewhere. But I 
understand you, my cunning friend— 
you have alittle intrigue of your own 
in progress to-night—eh? There, now 
—you need not blush nor cast down 
your eyes: | am well aware that you 
are not immaculate—and indeed I have 
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no right to question you as to your 
proceedings. So give me a taper and 
conduct me to the door of Camilla’s 
room.” 

Mrs. Brace said not a word: but, 
with the crimson hue still upon her 
cheeks, she rose—lighted a wax candle 
and led the way noiselessly along the 
passage into that division of her pre~ 
mises which looked upon St. James's 
Square: for the sleeping-rooms of the 
young ladies were all, for obvious rea~ 
sons, in this latter compartment of the 
spacious establishment. X 

Having ascended two flights of stairs, 
Mrs. Brace gave the Prince the candle 
—whispered the number of a certain 
room-~and then rapidly withdrew. 

His Royal Highness advanced along 
a passage which was so thickly carpet- 
ted that even if he had trodden as 
heavily as a cart-horse the sounds of 
his steps would have been deadened 
by the rich fabric. Ia a few moments 
he reached the room which had been 
described to him; and the door yeild- 
ed to his hand. But on entering a 
small ante-chamber, he carefully closed 
jt again behind him. 

This ante-chamber was only a few 
feet square—just large enough to con- 
tain a path. Facing the entrance by 
which the Prince had made his way 
hither, was a second door; and from 
beneath it as wellas through the key- 
hole glimmered a feeble light. It was 
evident, therefore, thata candle burnt 
in Camilla Morton’s room: and the 
Prince accordingly extinguished the 
wax light which he carried in his hand. 

He now stopped down and peeped 
through the key-hole. 

The young girl had not retired to 
rest, Seated at atable, on which her 
elbow rested—and with her head sup- 
ported languidly upon her hand—she 
had a book before her: but, though her 
eyes were fixed upon it, she evidently 
was not reading. Her entire attitude 
as well as the expression of her counte- 
nance denoted deep thought. She was 

plunged in a profound reverie: and 
the subject of her meditations was not 
of a joyous description—for on each 
pale cheek a tear glistened in the fee- 
ble rushlight. 

She had not as yet made the slight- 
est preparation for retiring to rest. 
Her hair was still in the graceful bands 
in which she wore it, and in which 
arrangement it set off her intellectual- 
ly beautiful and sweetly pensive coun- 

ance. Her deep mourning dress 
Played the dazzling fairness of her 
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complexion to its greatest adventage, 
and likewise developed the perfect 
symmetry of her sylphlike form. 

For several minutes did the royal 
voluptuary contemplate his intended 
victim by means of the key-hole ; and 
the longer he gazed upon her, the more 
ardently did he burn to possess her. 

And that she would become his prey 
beyond all possibility of salvation or 
rescue, he did not doubt: for well aware 
was he that every chamber in this de- 
partment of the millinet’s establish- 
ment was so skilfully and artfully 
arranged that no screams to which the 
tongue might give vent in one room 
could be heard in another. Besides, 
even if it were not so, the inmates of 
Brace’s abode were not of a character 
likely to afford the succour which even 
the acutest lamentation or the most 
rending entreaties might implore. 

And with truth did we observe that 
the reverie of Camilla Morton was far 
from felicitous: for she did entertain 
suspicions not only with regard to the 
respectability of Mrs. Brace’s establish- 
ment, but likewise concerning the good 
faith and sincerity of the milliner her- 
self, The incidents of the preceding 
Sunday evening had opened the eyes 
of the young girl, artless and confiding 
as she was. The attempt of the guest, 
whom she only knew as Mr, Harley, to 
kiss her hand had shocked her for the 
moment; and the indignant glance 
which she threw upon him expressed 
all the dignity of her maidenhood 
smarting under an insult. But on retir- 
ing to her own chamber, the suspicion 
already engendered in her mind 
kindled into the worst fears; and her 
sleepless pillow was moistened with the 
Orphan’s bitter weeping. Na wonder 
was it, then, that Mrs. Brace had since 
observed an alteration in her manner; 
—and now—on this Wednesday night 
on which we find her plunged in deep 
thought at that midnight hour, and in 
the solitude of her owu room—she is 
deliberating what-course she Ought to 
pursue, 

Alas! alas! now is it that the poor 
girlexperiences all the loneliness of 
her position in the world. Her parents 
have been snatched away from her: 
she has not a relative, to her know- 
ledge, upon the face of the earth. 
Like the keen and cutting blast of 
December blowing upon the naked 
form of the shivering mendicant, 


comes the piercing and icy sense of 


her utter isolation tothe heart of the 
young orphan girl, 
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In Mrs, Brace she had hoped to find 
a mother. Pure, innocent, unsuspici- 
ous, and confiding, she beheld a 
matronly kindness in the woman’s 
manner which speedily won her natu- 


rally warm and inexperienced heart. - 


The rigid decorum which outwardly 
reigned amongst the young ladies led 
her to regard them with a sisterly 
affection. She was therefore at first 
completely happy—or rather as happy 
as a maiden who had so recently lost 
her parents could possibly hope to be. 
But suddenly the film fell from her 
eyes—the veil was torn rudely away — 
and One little incident threw all her 
ideas and sentiments respecting the 
house and its inmates into another 
channel, Receiving as it were new 
intuitions, she now recognised the im- 
propriety sf Mrs. Brace’s conduct in 
sending her with a note to Lord Flori- 
mel: and she remembered how intent- 
ly the eyes of Mr. Harley were fixed 
upon her at supper on the Sunday 
evening, In spite of her purity—in 
spite of her artlessness—ijn spite of her 
ignorance on many matters, the maid- 
en had obtained a glimmering of the 
truth; and the exercise of her reason 
soon developed her comprehensive 
faculties to an extent sufficient to 
produce the conviction that the milli- 
ner meditated anything rather than a 
mother’s part towards her. 

Behold her, then, seated in the soli- 
tude of her chamber and at this mid- 
night hour, revolving in her imagina- 
tion the best means of quitting Mrs. 
Brace’s establishment as soon as pos- 
sible. She did not like to reveal with 
abruptness the motive which prompted 
her to take so decisive a step; for she 
thought within herself that if her 
suspicions should happen to be un- 
founded in respect to the milliner, how 
grieved she would be at having pro- 
claimed them. And yet she must make 
up her mind speedily—it was a matter 
admitting not of délay—and all timi- 
dity or hesitation must be conquered 
in order to accomplish a duty. Camilla. 
then, determined to quit the house on 
the ensuing morning: already had she 
acted with weaknessin remaining there 
three whole days afler the incident of 
Sunday evening ! ; 

Such were the thoughts occupying 
her imagination, when a sound, as if 
the handle of the door were turning, 
fell upon her ears. 

She started from her seat—the door 
opened—and Mr. Harley stood before 


her } 
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, A scream burst from the maiden’s 
lips; then, the first feeling of terror 
passıng away ina moment, the warm 
blood of indignation surged up to her 
cheeks—her brow—her very ears | 

_ Adorable girl,” exclaimed the 
Prince, extending his arms towards 
her,—" look not thus angrily upon me | 
Blame not me—blame your beauty 
which possesses irresistible fascina- 
tions.” z 

The temporary courage with which 
anger had armed the orphan, abandon- 
ed her suddenly as these words fell 
upon her ears with the effect of a 
shock ; and sinking up a seat, she burst 
into tears, 

My dearest Camilla,” exclaimed 
the Prince closing the door behind 
him,—“ this is but a sorry reception 
you give me, Hear me, my angel—hear 
me declare that I adore you—that I 
will never cease to love you—that I will 
do all I can to render you happy. Come 
—Permit me to kiss away the tears 
from those beauteous eyes——” 

“ Begone, sir !” ejaculated the maid- 
en, a burning sense of outrage re- 
storing to her the courage which she 
had lost. “Begone, sir!” she cried, 
starting from the chair and pointing 
towards the door. 

“One word, Camilla-only one word!” 
said the Prince, quite prepared for this 
Opposition to his desires. 

“Not a syllable, sir !’’ was the re- 
sponse, delivered even in a stern tone, 

“Nay—then you must hear me per- 
force,” exclaimed his Royal Highness, 
leaning his back against the door, 

Camilla, astonished at this hardi- 
hood—for she could scarcely have 
believed that any man would have been 
guilty of such cowardly brutality to- 
wards a defenceless female—gazed 
upon the Prince witha stupefaction 
which, coming suddenly upon her, 
struck her speechless and motionless. 

“ My dear girl,” resumed the Prince, 
hastily taking advantage of the pause, 
“you must be made to understand how 
matters exist between us. The truth 
is, then, that you are ravishingly beau- 
tiful, and I am desperately enamoured 
of you; you are at present nothing 
but a poor seamstress, and I will elevate 
you into a fine lady: instead of ply- 
ing the needle all day you shall ride 
in a carriage—have servants to wait 
upon you—and dwell ina nice house 
of your own. All this will I do for you, 
Camilla—if you only consent to my 
wishes. And if not, then shall I com- 
pel your stubborn virtue to surrender: 
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for your strength against mine will be 
as that of the infant child in the grasp 
of a giant—and to your screams nO 
succouring voice will respond.” — 

His Royal Highness pausedin the 
expectation that Miss Morton would 
vouchsafe some reply : but though her 
lips were apart, yet they did not even 
quiver as if about to speak—a spell 
seemed to hold her tongue in thraldom. 
And, with eyes that almost glared 
wildly, did she continue to gaze upon 
the countenance of him who had thus 
deliberately made known to her his 
fiendish resolves: but her manner— 
her air—her looks were those of a 
young creature on whom a tremend- 
ous consternation has fallen, paralyz- 
ing every organ—stupefying every 
sense-retaining every faculty in abey- 
ance. 

Gloatingly over her slight but ex- 

quisitely modelled figure, wandered 
tne eyes of the Prince; and although 
the body of her dress was so modestly 
fashioned, that not even a glimpse 
could be obtained of her bosom, yet 
did the shape of the closely-fitting cor- 
sage afford an external indication of 
the firmness of those globes which 
imagination could not err in depict- 
ing of snowy whiteness. 
0 “ Sweetest—dearest—loveliest girl,” 
exclaimed the Prince, maddened with 
desire, :as he glanced from CamilJa’s 
fascinating form to the bed which 
stood near,—‘‘delay not in rendering 
me completely happy—and my life 
shall be devoted to your service !” 

At that instant the girl awoke as it 
were from the stupefaction of a dream 
to complete consciousness—and with 
the vividness of lightning did athought 
strike her, 

“Mr. Harley,” she said, forcing her- 
self even to smile faintly, “you expect 
too easy a conquest—and you will not 
value it.” 

“Oh! this is indeed an unexpected 
bliss—to hear you talk thus—to find 
that you do not repulse me any 
longer !” exclaimed the Prince, intoxi- 
cated with delight. “ Camilla—sweet- 
est Camilla——” 

“If you really love me, Mr. Harley,” 
said the young girl, bending down 
her looks, while her cheeks became 
flushed with the deepest crimson,— 
“you will retire immediately—and to- 
morrow I shall be happy to listen to 
-you-—"” 

', No—no—we cannot separate thus, 
dear creature ejaculated his Royal 
ighness, ‘I beseech you—l implore 
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you to render me completely happy 
this night——” 

“Leave me, then, for half-an-hour— 
twenty minutes—or even ten minutes,” 
interrupted Camilla, speaking in a low 
tone but with rapid utterance, “Have 
pity upon my shame—my confusion 

7) 

“YVes—for ten minutes will I leave 
you, sweetest girl,” said the Prince, 
imagining that she did not choose to 
lay aside her apparel in his presence, 
“One kiss first—only one kiss as a 
foretaste of the indescribable joys 

»” 

“No—unot now—not now!” cried the 
orphan hysterically, as he approached 
her with outstretched arms. “If I must 
surrender myself to you, let it bein 
total obscurity—utter darkness——” 

“Tt shall be as you desire,” exclaim- 
ed the Prince, sweeping his eyes 
around the small but neatly-furnished 
chamber to assure himself that there 
was no second door by which the 
beauteous bird might take winevinto a 
place of security: then, satinfied that 
escape was impossible and that she was 
completely in his power, he said, “Ten 
minutes only, my angel—ten minutes 
of mortal delay—and at the expiration 
of the interval, I shall return to find 
you ready to clasp me in your arms.” 

And glancing significantly towards 
the couch, he quitted the room, retir- 
ing into the ante-chamber. 

The moment he had crossed the 
threshold, Camilla locked the door 
behind him and extinguished the 
light. 

Then, without an instant’s delay, the 
heroic girl noiselessly but speedily. 
commenced the execution of the plan 
which had struck her as the only alter- 
native to be adopted for the purpose of 
rescuing herself from the power of a 
man so resolutely bent upon sacrific- 
ing her to his brutal passions. 

Armed with a desperate courage— 
that courage which could alone have 
prompted her pure soul to have re- 
course to the stratagem of appearing 
to yield to the villain’s wishes in order 
to induce him :to quit the room— 
Camilla Morton addressed herself to 
the task which she had in hand. Strip- 
ping the sheets from the bed, she rolled 
them up in a suitable manner and 
fastened them together: then she 
took the scissors which were suspended 
to a riband beneath her apron, and in 
a few minutes the bed-curtains were 
cut down. The window-drapery was 
next called into requisition; and wit 
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all these materials, Camilla speedily 
made a long, stout, and efficient rope, 

The ten minutes had now expired— 
and the Prince knocked impatiently at 
the door. But so lightly had the young 
girl moved about the room—so cauti- 
ously had she conducted her opera- 
tions—so skilfully had she hushed even 
the sounds of the scissors, that the 
heir-apparent entertained not the 
slightest suspicion of her design or the 
faintest idea of her proceedings. His 
desires—heightened by the gloating 
revels of his own sensual imagination 
—alone rendered him impatient: for 
he pictured to himself the sweet virgin 
charms, which he conceived to be by 
this time divested of their apparel, in 
readiness to be offered up as a rich 
banquet to his salacious appetite, 

Impatiently, then, did he knock at 
the door ; and the sweet voice of the 
orphan murmured from the other side, 
“Only another minute, Mr. Harley, 
and you may enter |” 

The Prince was in raptures: he al- 
ready felt as if he were standing upon 
the threshold of paradise. But—Ah | 
all in a moment a sound as of a win- 
dow Opening met his ears. With sus- 
pended breath he listened: yes— 
it was a window being lifted up—and 
within that room too! Holy God! 
what did it mean ?--could the young 
girl be meditating suicide ? 

Horrified by the thought, his Royal 
Highness burst the door open. There 
was n0 light in the room ;—of that he 
was already aware, since he had vain- 
ly applied his eyes to the key-hole on 
quitting the chamber for the proscrib- 
ed ten minutes, But the moon shone 
brigktly into the room through the 
Open casement. 

A cry of horror burst from the lips of 
the Prince as the truth became sud- 
denly revealed to him. Springing to 
the window, he looked forth—and his 
brain reeled with horror as he beheld 
the orphan descending from that dizzy 
height of two storeys into what ap- 
peared, as he glanced down, to be a 
dark abyss below. 

A sensation of sickess seized upon 
him:~a vertigo sprang whirlingly up in 
his head he clapped his hand to his 
brow, and, staggering back, would have 
fallen on the floor had he not leant 
against the table which had been 
drawn up close to the window in order 
that the rope might be fastened to one 
of its legs. A z 
_ Recovering himself almost immedi- 
ately, the Prince looked forth again — 
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and his eyes met the upturned coun= 
tenance Of the orphan girl as she 
paused to rest her light feet fora sin- 
gle instant on the projecting wide-work 
overhanging the tront-door. The moon 
shore as though all its effulgence were 
poured upon the face of Camilla—that 
beauteous face on every lineament of 
which was depicted the noble heroism 
of a virgin resolute io saving her 
honour or perishing in the attempt. 

“Camilla~sweet Camilla—dearest 
Camilla,” murmured the Prince ina 
tone of almost anguished entreaty, as 
the rapid glance which he threw 
around the Square showed him. that 
noone was nigh to behold this tre- 
mendous scene: “ remain there, I im- 
plore you, until I come down to receive 
you in my arms!” 

But, darting up at hima look full of 
indescribable contempt and scorn—for 
the disposition of the brave girl was 
too noble to harbour hatred—she once 
more trusted her light aerial form to 
the rope, and glidedin safety upon 
the pavement of St. James’s Square. 

The Prince of Wales beheld the 
issue of the heroic deed, and then 
breathed more freely—for the danger 
that the orphan would be dashed to 
pieces and her death traced to his per- 
secution of her, had suddenly passed 
away. Considerably relieved in one 
sense, but bitterly disappointed and 
chagrined in another, he hastily drew 
up the rope and closed the window: 
then, after a few moment’s delibera- 
tion with himself whether he should 
arouse Mrs. Brace to acquaint her 
~with what had occurred, or whether 
he should return to Carlton House 
and send hera note with full parti- 
culars in the morning, he decided 
upon the latter course. For he re- 
membered the amorous milliner had 
some little intrigue of her Own in pro- 
gress; and he therefore thought it bet- 
ter not to disturb her. 

He was turning away from the cham- 
ber whence Camilla Morton had so 
strangely and desperately escaped, 
when something white upon the carpet 
attracted his notice; andas the object 
resembled a letter, he picked it up. 
And a letter it was—doubtless drop- 
ped accidentally by the maiden in the 
hurry of what may be almost literally 
termed her precipitate flight. — 

Curiosity prompted the Prince of 
Wales to examine the note by the 
light of the moon, which was shining 
so powerfully that it made the atmo- 
sphere resemble a halo of transparent 
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quicksilver: but the instant that his 
eyes fell on the address of that letter 
he started as if a viper had suddenly 
bitten him. 

The letter dropped from bis hand— 
and this incident appeared to recall 
him to himself. Picking it up again, 
he thrust it into his breast—and then 
quitted the apartment with a gloom 
upon his countenance darker than the 
obscurity of the ante-chamber which 
he traversed or of the corridor into 
which he thence passed. 

Groping his way to the staircase, the 
Prince of Wales lost no time in de- 
parting from the house where in 
addition to being thoroughly baffled 
by Camilla’s keroic flight, he had just 
received a severe shock from the 
glimpse which he had caught of the 
address on the outside of the letter. 


CHAPTER LXXXV, 
ANOTHER INCIDENT OF THE SAME 
NIGHT. 


The reader will not require to be 
told that it was no ordinary amount of 
courage which had sustained Camilla 
Morton throughout the desperate pro- 
ceeding which she adopted to save her 
honour from the libidinous profligate 
by whom it was menaced. But the 
instant she touched the pavement with 
her feet—the moment that her safety 
was assured and the tremendous gulf 
passed—a powerful reaction took place 
in her mind, and she burst into a flood 
of tears, Her limbs suddenly appeared 
to fail her—and scarcely had she 
dragged herself round the corner of 
tlle adjacent street leading from St, 
James’s Square into Pall Mall, when 
she was compelled to lean against some 
railings for support, 

At this moment a man and a woman 
passed that way; but beholding a 
genteelly-dressed young girl without 
bonnet, cloak, or scarf, and apparently 
convulsed with grief, they stopped 
and spoke to her. 

“ What ails you, Miss?” inquired the 
woman, assuming as pleasing and mild 
a tone of voice as possible—which was 
not very difficult, by the bye, inas- 
much as her tones were naturally far 
from disagreeable. 

_ „Camilla raised her eyes the moment 
those words, Pronounced by one of her 
Sex, met her ears; and encoun- 
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tering the pale but rather pretty face 
of a young womaa who looked kindly 
upon her, she became animated with 
hope and confidence. 

“Ihave just escaped from the power 
of some One who menaced me with 
violence and outrage,” she said in a 
hasty and excited tone; ‘‘and I implore 
you to see me toa place of safety, I 
have but little money about me at this 
moment; but I possess ample means of 
procuring funds to-morrow——” 

“Well, you take the young lady 
along with you,” said the man; “and 
TIl just go about the little business I 
have in hand,” 

Camilla started at the roughness of 
the voice which thus sounded on her 
ears and which formed so disagreeable 
a contrast with that of the woman; nor 
was she reassured when, on glacing at 
the man’s countenance, she cbserved it 
was villanous-looking in the extreme. 

The woman instantaneously perceiv-~ 
ed the effect thus produced upon the 
young lady, and hastened to exclaim, 
“ My husband is a rough diamond, 
Miss—but he is a true one for all that, 
A more generous-hearted man never 
broke bread, I can assure you.” 

“ And I wouldn’t injure a fly, Miss,” 
added the man, concealing behind his 
back the huge club which he held in 
one hand, and: thrusting down with 
the other the butt-end of a pistol that 
peeped out of his pocket. “ But PII 
leave you to my missus, young lady— 
and she’ll take as much care of you as 
if she was yourown natural parent,” 

Thus speaking, the man made a sort 
of bow, and hurried away. 

“Come, Miss—and I will take you to 
my lodging which isn’t very far off,” 
said the woman, “My husband is a 
cattle-drover, you must know, and is 
going to drive some beasts to Smith- 
field Market presently. That’s why we 
are out so late—or rather so early in 
the morning. I was going with him: 
but now I shall have more pleasure in 
placing you in safety.” 

he woman spoke with such an air 
of candour, honesty, and sincerity that 
she succeeded in removing from Camil- 
la’s mind the disagreeable impression 
which the sinister countenance, rough 
voice, and coarse manners of her com- 
panion had made upon it :and the 
young lady, therefore, no longer hesi- 
tated to accompany her. But before 
they moved away from the spot, the 
woman took off her cloak and insisted 
that Camilla should wrap herself up in 
it; and asthe garment had a hood to 
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it, the maiden was thoroughly protect- 
ed from the cold. ee 

This proof of kindness won Camilla’s 
entire confidence ; and away she sped 


with her new friend, 
> 2 * > * 


* # * * » 


We must now return once more to 
the interior of Mrs. Brace’s house. 

It was nearly one o’clock—twenty 

minutes had elapsed since the flight of 
Camilla and the departure of the 
Prince—end the milliner slept sound- 
ly, little dreaming what momentous 
incidents had taken place beneath her 
roof that night. 
_ A light burnt upon the toilette-table 
in her bed-chamber ; andthe embers 
of a fire were smouldering in the 
grate, 

The curtains were drawn completely 
round the couch, whence came the 
slow and steady respiration of two 
persons; for, in plain truth, the 
milliner was sleeping in the arms of a 
lover. 

Who he was matters not at present. 

It was nearly one o’clock in the 
morning, we said—and a profound 
silence reigned throughout the 
establishment. 

But suddenly this solemn stillness 
was broken by some one stumbling on 
the stairs: and Mrs. Brace started up in 
alarm. Her companion slept on, 
undisturbed by the sound—and she 
did not choose to awake him: for it 
struck her at the instant that the 
noise which had aroused her must be 
caused by the Prince of Wales who, in 
spite of the injunction she had given 
him. was groping his way to her 
chamber. Such was Mrs. Brace’s im- 
pression. 5 

She listened as she sate up in the 
bed—and_ now, distinctly as she could 
count the beating of her palpitating 
heart, did she hear footsteps stealthily 
approach the door. 

iConyinced that it was his Royal 
Highness who having no doubt failed 
in his attempt elsewhere was resolved 
to share her couch,—and angry to 
think that she could not be allowed to 
enjoy her own amour in tranquillity 
and. privacy,—Mrs. Brace got up— 
opened the door—and immediately 
found herself face to face with an 
individual who unceremoniously ad- 
vanced into the chamber. 

‘The light from the toilette-table 
fell upon his countenance—and, to her 
inspeakable horror, she recognised the 


Magsman, her husband l 
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“Well, my love,I come to see you 
at all hours, you observe,” he said, 
chucking her under the chin. ‘ 

"“ What in the name of heaven do 
you want now?” demanded the 
wretched woman, impetuously dashing 
down his hand with her own. ‘If it be 
money, name the sum and the place 
whither it is to be sent—but leave me 
this moment |” she added, frightened 
almost to death lest her lover should 
awake. 

“ Now, don’t be flurried, my love,” 
said the Magsman, with the most 
provoking coolness: “for you know 
very well that I am of rather an 
obstinate disposition; and therefore 
the more impatient you are to get rid 
of me, the longer will be my visit. But 
I don’t hesitate to set your mind at 
ease on One thing—which is that I’m 
not in any particular want of blunt at 
this moment.” 

“Then what do you require,” 
demanded Mrs. Brace, not daring to 
look towards the bed for fear the 
ruffian should suspect she had a com- 
panion there and should treat him 
with as little ceremony but in as 
extortionate a manner ashe did the 
Prince of Wales on that evening when 
his Royal Highness was concealed ` 
behind the curtain in the milliner’s 
parlour. 

“What do I require ?” repeated Joe 
Warren: “why—it will take me a tew 
minutes to describe——” 

“Then why not come to-morrow 
eveping—or write to me?’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Brace, grasping at the hope that 
the suggestions would prove satisfac- 
tory and induce him to leave her. 

“You're a fool, Fanny,” returned 
the Magsman, laconically. “How the 
devil do you suppose that I can go 
walking about London of an evening, 
after escaping out of Newgate and 
having no end of rewards offered for 
my apprehension? No—no old gal— 
that won’t do, I can tell you, The 
middle of the night is the time for me 
—until I geta free pardon.” 

“ A free pardon |” ejaculated Mrs. 
Brace, who was standing all this while 
in her night-dress and shivering alike 
with cold and apprehension, “ You 
cannot dream of such a thing ! Who 
is to obtain a free pardon for you?” 

“Yourself, my dear,” responded the 
Magsman ; ‘‘and it was to consult you 
thereupon that I paid you this visit to 
night.” 

“7 obtain you a free pardon \— 
consult me!’ exclaimed the amazed 
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and bewildered milliner: “ you must 
eithec be mad or joking—and surely 
this is not the hour to make a jest of 
people,” 

“ By Satan | it is no jest, I can tell 
you I” ejaculated Warren. ‘‘ Come, 
listen attentively for a few minutes, 
and our business can be soon settled. 
I’m sorry to keep you standing in the 
cold, my love,” added the fellow with 
a leer: “but unless you like to return 
to your bed and admit me——” 

“ Go on-—go on,” cried Mrs. Brace, 
petulantly ; ‘‘ what have you to say? Í 
am all attention. Speak |” 

“ Well—you know, in the first place, 
that there’s no end of charges against 
me, and ever so many rewards offered 
for my apprehension,” resumed the 
Magsman: “and you have no doubt 
guessed before this that I bad a hand 
in upsetting the Govcrnment van into 
the Devil’s Punch-bowl and letting 
loose the convicts, But it wasn’t out of 
any love for the whole lot of them, but 
merely to restore my friends the Big 
Beggarman and Briggs to freedom. 
Weli, such a complication of things 
hanging over my head, makes it 
unpleasaut—very unpleasant, I can 
assure you, my dear: and my two 
friends that I have just named to you 
—one of whom, the Beggarman, had 
the honour of paying his respects to 
you at the house one night——” 

“Cease this bantering tone—and 
speak seriously and to the point,” said 
the milliner, sharply: and all this 
while she wondered how it was that 
her lover had not awakened—or, if he 
were aroused, how he could remain so 
silent in the presence of such astrange 
scene, 

“I'm coming to the point as quick as 
lcan,” said the Magsman, “Jn fact, I 
was just going to tell you that my two 
friends, the Beggarman and Brigg’s 
feel themselves as much put out as | 
do by having to play at hide-and-seek 
about London, and not being to go 
back to our usual haunts, And then 
there’s Lizzy Marks—my young 

woman, you know, who called upon 
you about the Newgate affair~-ske 
doesn’t feel herself quite comfortable 
either: for the runners are looking 
after her as well as me and my other 
two pals. And therefore we have all 
come to a determination to geta free 
Dardon ; and if that can’t be done, we 
shall be satisfied if the Home Secretary 
_ will withdraw the offers of reward for 
Str <apture, and just give the Bow 
functionaries a hint to look 
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another way when they chance to see 
any of us coming along.” 

You must be mad to think that | 
have the means of performing one 
bundredth part of all this !” cried Mrs, 
Brace who had listened with poignant 
impatience to her husband’s explana- 
tions. “I know what you mean—|[ 
niderstand whose asistance you fancy 
that I can obtain in your behalf——” 

“ And by heaven ! ke shall assist |” 
ejaculated the Magsman, ferociously, 
“Come~—write me a certificate, or 
acknowledgment 9r whatever you may 
choose to call it, in precisely the terms 
which Ishall dictate ; and then I’ll try 
whether Ican’t make his Royal High- 
ness sd 

“Hush | the very walls have ears,” 
said the milliner, in an imploring 
tone. “What do you require me to 
write ?” 

“An acknowledgment that you are 
the Prince’s mistress,” answered the 
Magsman. 

“ Silencel—begonel”’ almost scream- 
ed the wretched woman. driven to 
despair, 

“ Damnation ! do you dare me out: 
tight?” exclaimed the Magsman, in a 
ferocious tone : then, drawing a pistol 
from his pocket, he said, “ By,Satan | 
you Shall do as I command you—or 

" Mercy ! mercy |!” moaned the mil- 
liner, falling upon her knees and 
clasping her hands with an air of pas- 
sidnate entreaty, 

“Don’t be a fool and no harm will 
happen to you,” said the Magsman, 
“I dont want your life—it’s no use to 
me: but I will have what ask for—a 
written acknowledgment that you’ve 
been unfaithful to me, your lawful 
husband—and that his Royal High- 
ness——”* 

Be silent, I command—I implore—I 
beseech you !” cried Mrs. Brace, in a 
tone of stifling agony, 

“Then give me the paper—get up 
from your knees and write it at; once 
——— ’ \ 
“No—never—never |” exclaimed the 
milliner. “You are mad to ask it--you 
must kill me first-——” 

“By Satan |I will too,” interrupted 
the Magsman ferociously, as he pre- 
sented the pistol at his wife. 

A shriek burst from the lips of \ne 
affrighted woman: but at the same jn- 
stant—guick as the eye can wink-—ra 
man sprang from behind the curtain 
of the bed—dashed the pistol from th 
ruffian’s hand—and, bounding pas 
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him towards the toilette-ta ; in- 
guished the light, ble, extin 

All this was the work of a moment, 
and the room was suddenly involved 
in total darkness. Indeed, with such 
rapidity was the whole proceeding ac- 
complished that the Magsman did not 
even catch the faintest glimpse of the 
countenance of the individual who 
had so abruptly and unexpectedly 
emerged from the bed, 

Fortunately the pistol did not ex- 
plode—ar serious injury, if not death, 
might have been the result, 

“Villain! attempt no violence—or, 
by heaven! it skall be a struggle of 
life and death between us,” exclaimed 
a firm, decided, and manly voice the 
instant that darkness fell upon the 
scene, 

With asavage grow! the Magsman 
stooped to pick up his pistol: but it 
was snatched away from him at the 
very moment that his hand touched it 
—Mrs, Brace’s unknown lover having 
simultaneously sought for the weapon, 
A terrible imprecation burst from the 
lips of Joe Warren, as through the in- 
tense darkness he aimed a blow with 
his bludgeon which would have told 
with murderous effect had it reached 
him for whom it was intended. But 
the unknown had already stepped 
aside—the next instant the Magsman 
was tripped up—and Mrs. Brace, 
throwing up the window, was on the 
point of screaming for assistance, 
when the villain, seeing that his posi- 
tion had suddenly become alarming, 
exclaimed, “Silence, Fanny! don’t 
raise the neighbourhood, and I’ll take 
myself off at once? 

“Begone, then !” said the unknown 
individual, releasing'the ruffian from 
the strong grasp which he had laid 
upon him tke moment that he had 
tripped him up. 

The Magsman rose and beat a hasty 
retreat without uttering another word: 
not that he was afraid to struggle with 
his unknown and unseen foe even unto 
the very death,—but because he was 
well aware that if a disturbance were 
created in the house, it would probably 
end in his arrest—and he had presence 
of mind enough torecollect that al- 
though he had escaped once out of 
Newgate, he could Borne pe to perform 

feat a second time. x 
e can back to bed, Fanny,” said 
the unknown; “while I just slip on 
some clothing and assure myself that 
the fellow leaves the house.” 

* For God’s sake, beware of him, my 
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lord,” murmured the milliner ; ‘‘or he 
will do your lordship a mischief.” 

‘Fear nothing,” was the response: 
and the nobleman—for such he was— 
stole from the room. 

And now a most extraordinary inci- 
dent crowned the adventure which we 
are relating, For the nobleman, glid- 
ing hastily down the stairs in the pitchy 
darkness which Prevailed, overtook the 
Magsman near the bottom; and laying 
his hand upon the villain’s shoulder, 
he said,ina low but impressive whisper, 
“One word with you, toy friend I” 

“Well—what now?” demanded the 
Magsman, ina voice scarcely even as 
agreeable as the growl of a tiger roused 
from its nap by the stick of the mena- 
gerie-keeper, “If you mean mischief 


“I mean nothing of the kind,” was 
the curt and decisive interruption, 
“On the contrary, you are just the 
very sort Of man for whom I have been 
seeking these months past—and Iam 
delighted that accident should have 
thrown such a desperate fellow as you 
are in my way.” 

“Then why did you interfere with 
me up'stairs?” demanded the Magsman 
gruffly, and more than half-inclined to 
immolate—or attempt the immolation 
of—the unknown with his club, 

“Because,” replied the nobleman un- 
hesitatingly, “in the first place it was 
necessary, tO protect a female from 
violence—even though that female be, 
as I understand from what passed, 
your own lawful wife: secondly, be- 
cause it was equally necessary to pre- 
vent you from creating a disturbance 
calculated to alarm the household and 
expose the fact of my presence in Mrs. 
Brace’s bed-room:—and thirdly, be- 
cause I can put you in the way of 
earning asum of money which shall 
be ample enough torender you inde- 
pendent for the rest of your daysina 
foreign land.” ; 

“This last reason is one which I 
understand best of all,” said the Mags- 
man. “But are you in earnest ?—or do 
you meditate some plan to entrap 
me?” 

“Fool !?” ejaculated the nobleman 
contemptuously ; “do you take me for 
a Bow Street runner?” 

“I don’t know what the devil to take 
you for,” rejoined the Magsman. 

“Nor do I intend to enlighten you,” 
said the nobleman, “But although you 
could not see me in the bed-room just 
now, {had a good viewof your pre: 
cious countenance from behind the 
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curtain—and if I were an artist I could 
paint it from memory to-morrow, to 
the very life.” 

“You're complimentary,at any rate,” 
observed Warren,. laconically. “But 
about this business you hinted at——” 

“We cannot discuss it now: nor must 
your wife up-stairs—no, nor a living 
soul, save with my consent, become 
cognizant of what may pass between 
you and me on another Occasion. You 
know the road in Hyde Park that 
runs along the border of Kensington 
Gardens?” 

“Ido. What next?” demanded the 
Magsman. 

“ Amuse yourself with a stroll up 
and down that road next Sunday eve- 
ning, from nine to ten o’clock,” said 
the nobleman; “mind and be alone, 
You will then know more.” 

“I shall not fail you,” answered 
Warren: “for this looks like business.” 

“It will prove a lucrative one to you, 
my good friend,” responded the noble- 
man, “But you must now be off as 
quickly as possible—and I shall see 
you as far as the front door,” 

The Magsman moved on in obedi- 
ence to this hint; and fruitlessly did he 
Strain his eyes to penetrate the dark- 
ness and catch a glimpse of the un- 
known’s countenance. The obscurity 
‘was impervious ; and On groping their 
way into the shop, the nobleman threw 
asilk handkerchief over his head so 
that when the door should be opened, 
the rays of the moon might not stream 
upon his features. 

This precaution therefore baffled the 
fast chance which the Magsman had 
of obtaining some idea of the personal 
appearance of the singular individual 

who from having been a resolute foe 
promised to become a generous patron, 

“Good night,” said Warren, as he 
crossed the threshold into Pall Mall: 
“ or rather good morning.” 

“Here—take your pistol,” whispered 
the nobleman, placing the weapon in 
his hand. 

The Magsman muttered a word of 
sthanks—thrust the pistol into his 
pocket—and took ‘his departure at a 
rapid pace. Bait 


CHAPTER LXXXVI. 
THE ORPHAN. 


_WE have already, in’a'previous chap- 
ter of this narrative, glanced at the 
_ maze of vile and crowded streets lying 
in the immediate vicinity of Westmin- 
rer Abbey: and it was into this morass 
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of brick and mortar, swarming with 
human reptiles, that Camilla was leq 
by the woman who kad manifested 
so much appareat interest in her be~ 
alf. 
‘i During the walk from the vicinage 
of St. James’s Square, Camilla had in- 
genuously and frankly confided to the 
woman enough of her history to show 
that she was an orphan—that she hada 
few hurdred pounds standing in her 
own name at the Bank of England— 
and that she had been compelled even 
at so late an hour in the night, to flee 
precipitately from an establishment 
in which she had been engaged but 
where she had cuddenly encountered 
treatment of the most dishonourable 
kind. She did not however mention 
the name of Mrs. Brace—nor did she 
explain the mannerin which she had 
escaped from her house; a lingering 
sentiment of delicacy and forbear- 
ance rendered her silent on the former 
point—and she imagined that she 
should not be believed were she to 
enter into details respecting the latter, 

The woman expressed the deepest 
sympathy on Camilla’s behalf—declar- 
ing that it was fortunate the young 
lady had fallen in with her, as she 
would take the greatest care of her 
until she had decided what course to 
adopt—and concluding with a strong 
eulogy on her husband whom she re- 
presented to be “the most kind-heart- 
ed of men, although his occupation of 
a drover had somewhat marred his 
good looks by exposing him to all 
weathers and leaving him little leisure 
to attend to his personal appearance.” 

In fact, the woman spoke with an air 
of so much sincerity that Camilla not 
only placed implicit confidence in her, 
but was even angry with herself for 
having allowed the sinister counte- 
nance of her husband to produce a dis- 
agreeable impression on her mind or 
excite a momentary suspicion, 

Nevertheless, when the woman led 
the way into that maze of sombre-look: 
ing streets, the sudden plunge as it 
were from the glorious moonlight into 
the obscurity of narrow lafés and the 
positive darkness of vile alleys, produc: 
ed the effect of a shock, upon the youñg 
girl; and, catching her companion by 
the arm, she said ina tremulous tone, 
“ Whither are we going ?” 

“To my lodgings, which. are close 
by,” was the answer, delivered, in 50 
calm and collected a: voice ang wit 
such a reassuring manner that Camilla 
felt ashamed of her terror, ‘ Poot 
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ed to dwell in strange-looking neigh- 
bourhoods,” added the woman, 

“ Alas! that is too true,” murmured 
the orphan, as she continued her way 
by her companion’s side, 

In a few minutes the woman stopped 
in One of the sombre streets—opened 
a door with a latch-key—and said, 
“This is my abode, Miss: it is humble 
—but youare welcome,” 

Camilla’s heart sank within her at 
the appearance of the place; and yet 
the woman’s words and manner were 
kind, honest and reassuring, Over- 
coming her scruples, therefore, bya 
desperate effort, and exerting all her 
power to stifle the suspicions thatagain 
sprang up in her bosom, the young lady 
crossed the threshold—plunging as it 
were into the most pitchy darkness. 

The woman shut the door, and re- 
quested Camilla to wait one moment 
in the passage while she entered an 
adjacent room to procure a light. The 
half minute which now elapsed seem- 
ed to the maiden a perfect age: and 
her apprehensions increased tosuch an 
extent and with such rapidity that they 
rose into ideas of horror developing 
themselves in ghastly numbers. But 
suddenly a light gleamed forth from 
the open door of the room—the woman 
ré-appeared, with a candle in her hand 
—and the look which Camilla threw 
upon her encountered so much placi- 
dity of expression on her pale and in- 
teresting features, that again were her 
fears dissipated in an instant, and 
again was she bitterly vexed with her- 
self for entertaining suspicions which 
wore most probably injurious in the 
extreme to the female who was afford- 
ing her a generous hospitality. 

The candle pevealeae small narrow 
passage with dingy walls an a staircase 
at detent remit ; and up this flight the 
woman led the way. Camilla now 
following her with renewed confidence. 
A smallfut cleanly bed-chamber on 
the first floor received them; and the 
woman -intimated that it was here the 
young lady was tosleep. She again 
apologised for the humility of the ac- 
comodation, but again likewise affirm: 
ed an assurance of the most cordial 
welcome. Camilla expressed her thanks 
for the kindness demonstrated towards 
her—and the woman. placing the 
candle upon a little table, withdrew. 

Carefully locking the door, the 
orphan hastened to lay aside her 
clothing—for she was overwhelmed 
with fatigue ; and soon after she had 
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laid her head upon the pillow slumber 
sealed her eyes. 

She awoke in the 
the clock of the Westminster Abbey 
was striking nine; and when the 
sunbeams shone upon her eyes and 
she found herself safe in that homely 
room but cleanly bed, she again 
reproached herself for having thought 
ill of the couple to whom she was in- 
debted for the hospitality she had en- 
joyed. 

Rising from the humble pallet, 
Caroilla performed her toilette: but, 
during the operation, tears more than 
Once trickled down her cheeks as she 
thought of the really comfortable home 
from which she had been compelled to 
fly, and of the necessity of finding an- 
Other, 

Another home! Alas—alas] ’tis much 
more easily said than done; and the 
Orphan felt that it was so—and her 
heart, as it were, came up into her 
throat as she reflected that the only 
true home which she had ever enjoyed 

ad been swallowed up in the grave of 
her parents | 

O God! robbery is bad—forgery is 
vile—rape is atrocious—and murder is 
abhorrent: but to ill-treat the Orphan 
—to be merciless towards the poor be- 
ing from whom Death has borne away 
the fond mother and doting father, 
never to send them back again,—Oh } 
this is abhorrent also—and the wretch 
who has no pity for the orphan, is 
capable of robbery, and forgery, and 
Tape, and murder | 

Scarcely was Camilla’s toilette per- 
formed, when some one tapped gently 
at the door. She opened it—and the 
woman made her appearance with 
many anxious inquiries as to how the 
young lady had slept. This apparently 
kind solicitude on her behalf having 
been duly acknowledged by Camilla, 
the woman led the way toa small but 
neatly furnished parlour down-stairs; 
where breakfast was ready arranged 
upon the table. 

The woman’s husband was there, and 
his appearance had undergone con- 
siderable improvement. For he had 
shaven the beard of several days’ 
growth which enhanced the sinister 
expression Of his countenance when 
Camilla first beheld him a few hours 
back—his hair, then matted, was now 
combed out and neatly arranged—his 
soiled shirt had been exchanged for 
clean linen—and he wore a decent 
suit of black clothes. 

“T hope my missus has made you 
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comfortable, young lady?” said the 

man, assuming as gentle a tone as his 

voice could possibly modulate itself to. 

“ I have to return you both my sin- 
cerest thanks for your kindness,” an` 
swered Camilla, 

“Oh! don’t say a word about that, 
Miss,” exclaimed the man. ‘ We only 
performed a Christian duty ; and I’m 
sure that even a heart of stone would 
have melted to see such a nice young 
lady as you are in any sort of trouble 

and distress. Why, when I returned 
home about an hour after youand my 
missus, I found her a-crying as if her 
eyes had turned into water-spouts——” 

“Well, well,” interrupted the woman 
—but not petulantly ;—“I must con- 
fess that I was affected by all the dear 
young lady had been telling me as we 
walked along. For it’s such a shock: 
ing thing to have lost one’s parents at 
so tender an age——But come, dear 
Miss,” she exclaimed, suddenly inter- 
rupting herself—for she saw that Ca- 
milla had become painfully affected: 
“dry your tears—don’t take on so, 
there’s a sweet girl—and anything 
that me or my husband can do to assist 
you, we will perform cheerfully. Come 
—sit down—and try a cup of tea: it 
will do you good, Miss.” 

Camilla hastily wiped her eyes, and, 
yielding to the woman’s entreaties, 
took a seat at the table. Her heart was 
however too full to allow her to ex- 
perience the slightest appetite: but 
she forced herself to eat a mouthful 
for fear her entertainers should think 
that she was dainty and disliked that 
homely fare set before her. When the 
meal was Over, the man rose from his 
seat, observing that he had some 
particular business to transact in the 
City, but that he should be back by 
dinner-time. 

“The City !” exclaimed his wife. 
“Are you going into the City the first 
thing this morning? Well, that ts sin- 
gular——” 

“Singular, my dear—how so?” de- 
manded the man, whospoke in very 

. affectionate terms to his wife. 

“ Because this young lady has some 
little business to transact in the City, I 
think, Didn’t you say so, Miss?” in- 
quired the woman, turning towards 
Camilla. 

“T must indeed replenish my purse,” 
responded the orphan, with a profound 
‘sigh,—‘‘since I have been compelled 
toleave my situation. Having lost one 

Ome, the sooner I settle myself in an- 
he! the better.” ; i 
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“ Then I suppose, Miss, that you’ve 
got relations, or trustees, or lawyers, 
or something of the sort in the City,” 
said the man; “and you want to call 
upon them. In that case, I shall be very 
happy to see you safe to their house,” 
he added, with an apparent frankness 
which quite made the orphan forget 
the sinister expression of his counte: 
nance. 

“ Alas! I have no relatives—no 
friends,” she returned, hastily wiping 
away the tears that started forth upon 
her long lashes, ‘‘ But, Oh!—I was 
wrong to say that I had no friends |” 
she exclaimed, a sudden reminiscence 
striking her and bringing a tint of 
animation to her pale cheeks. ‘‘Yes— 
Mr. Meagles—-he will advise me how 
to act——”” 

“ You'd better write a note to your 
friend Miss,” said the man, exchang- 
ing a rapid but significant glance with 
the woman: “and I willtake it to him 
at once for you. It'll be much better 
than for you to go running about 
the streets ——” 

“ Thank you—thank you !” exclaims 
ed Camilla, grateful for the suggestion’ 
and the offer which accompanied it. 
“But it is not necessary for me to 
write—indeed, my brain isso bewilder- 
ed that my very sight is dazzled—and 
I could not pena single line. My ob: 
ject will be however accomplished if 
you will have the goodness to cali on 
Mr. Meagles in Jermyn Street ;’’—and 
she mentioned the number of Mrs, 
Piggleberry’s house, “You can tell him 
that incidents of a most unpleasant 
nature have Occurred, compelling me 
to leave the establishment in which I 
held a situation—and that if he will 
favour me with an immediate visit, his 
advice will be most thankfully receiv- 
ed? 


“Your commission, Miss, shall be 
executed without a moment’s unnecess* 
ary delay,” responded the man, who 
immediately quitted the house. 

Ten minutes elapsed before it struck 
Camilla that she had forgotten to com: 
municate her name to the individual 
who had thus undertaken to convey 
her message to Meagles; and she al- 
most felt surprised and annoyed that 
the man himself had not asked the 
question, She however consoled her“ 
self with the reflection that Meagles 
would be certain to guess who it was 
that thus sent for him—and if not, the 
description which the messenger wou 
give of her personal appearance cou 


not fail to recall her to his recollec- 
ion. 

At the expiration of an hour the 
man returned, wearing a mournful 
expression of countenance; and Camil- 
la instantly perceived that sOmething 
was wrong, 

“Mr. Meagles isn’t at home, Miss,” 
he said; “and I regret to inform you 
that he won’t return for the next six- 
weeks, He’s gone to Scotland, it ap- 
pears, on very particular business— 
for the Prince of Wales, I think the 
woman of the house told me——” 

Yes— most probably,” murmured 
poor Camilla, in a stifling tone: "I 
e ne he is very frequently 
employed jn transacting th i 
of his Royal RE DA AE 

‘Well, cheer up, Miss~don’t take 
on about it,’ said the man. “You’re 
quite welcome to stay here, you know 
till your friend returns: and as for 
money—I’m sure neither me Or my 
missus will ever ask you for a farthing 
. “The young lady is not without 
funds,” observed the woman, as if 
giving apiece of information to her 
husband. 

“Oh! well—I’m glad of that for her 
sake, poor deari” exclaimed the 
latter, “But how could I know it 
unless you told me, my love?” he 
added, ina tone of bland and genile 
remonstrance to his wife, 

“My good friends,” suddenly ex- 
claimed Camilla, after a few moment’s 
deep thought; “my mind is made up 
how to act. It is true that I possess a 
few hundreds of pounds in the bank 
of England, which sum I had hoped to 
leave there to accumulate while I 
subsisted by the earnings of my needle. 
I am determined not to seek for an- 
Other situation: but Iwill hire and 
furnish a neat lodging in a respectable 
neighbourhood and endeavour to form 
a cOnnexion as a dress-maker. For this 
purpose I propose to repair to the 
City—inquire for some respectable 
solicitor or stock-broker—” 

“If you want a lawyer, Miss,” inter- 
rupted the woman, ‘‘my husband’s 
attorney is One in whom you can place 
implicit trust. Ah! we were better off 
Ourselves once, Miss, I can assure you 
—and then we had our regular profes- 
sional adviser, who has stuck like a 


. friend to us ever since.” 


“He has indeed I” ejaculated the 
man. “There isn’t a better fellow in 
the world than Samuel Simmonds, 
Esquire—though I say it. And what is 
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more extraordinary still, I’ve got an 
appointment with him this forenoon 
$ A shall be thankful,” said Camilla, 

if you will allow me to accompany 
you to Mr. Simmonds’ office, 

Well—I have got to call at several 
places first,” remarked the man; “but 
my missus shall go with you into the 
City presently—and PIl meet you both 
in Tokenhouse Vard at twelve o‘clock 
precisely,” 

With this understanding, to which 
the orphan thankfully assented, he 
took his departure, 


— 


CHAPTER LXXXVII, 
THE ORPHAN’S FRIENDS. 


PRECISELY as the clock of the 
Royal Exchange was striking mid-day, 
Camilla Morton and the woman 
alighted from a hackney-coach in 
Lothbury, whence they passed into 
Tokenhouse Yard, which is a blind 
alley the houses whereof are chiefly 
let out as offices and business pre- 
mises. 

With the little money which Camilla 
had inher possession when she fled 
from Mrs. Brace’s house on the preced- 
ing night, she had purchased a bonnet 
and scarf; and the excitement of hav- 
ing her mind now actively employed 
had brought back the colour to her 
cheeks. Her appearance was therefore 
lady-like, pleasing, and interesting— 
and, asthe woman kept close behind 
her, it seemed asif a genteel young 
person was walking attended by her 
servant. 

Scarcely had they entered Token- 
house Yard when the woman exclaim- 
ed, “How fortunate! Here comes my 
husband with the lawyer |” 

And Camilla, raising her eyes, be- 
held the man advancing in company 
with a short, stout, red-faced, but re- 
spectable-looking individual, dressed 
in black, and who was immediately 
introduced to Miss Morton as Mr. 
Samuel Simmonds. 

“ Highly honoured to make your 
acquaintance, Miss,” said the attorney. 
‘“What can I do for you in the way of 
business? But had we not better walk 
back to my offices?” he demanded, 
glancing over his shoulder in the 
direction of the farther extremity of 
Tokenhouse Yard. À 

“I don’t think it’s necessary, sir,” 
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suggested the man. “ This young lady 
only wants to sell out a few pounds 
ED 
“Indeed | Oh! well—it happens that 
I am just going over tothe Bank to 
meet my broker, who is to sell out 
twenty thousand for a certain noble 
lord--my best client in fact,” observed 
Mr. Samuel Simmonds, assuming a 
confidential tone and air, as if he 
would not tell everybody that the 
nameless peer was his most generous 
patron, “Well, Miss—and how much 
do you propose to sell out ?—and 
what’s the stock? Be so kind as to tell 
me all about it, Miss—and your busi- 
ness shall be done ina jiffey—ahem|! 
I mean ina moment.” 

Camilla, taking the abruptness of 
the lawyer’s manner for the off-hand- 
edness of business, drew from the 
bosom of her dress a Bank receipt ; 
and presenting it to the attorney, she 
said, “This will give you all the 
necessary explanations, sir: and lam 
desirous to sell out a hundred pounds.” 

“Very well, Miss—a hundred 
pounds,” repeated Mr, Samuel Sim- 
monds. “Just be so kind as to step 
over tothe Bank with me. Oh! you 
may come too—both of you, if you 
like,” he added, turning with a 
patronising smile to the man and his 
wife. 

The whole party accordingly crossed 
over the street to the Bank, and 
entered that court-yard which com- 
municates with Lothbury. 

“Stop here one moment, Miss—stop 
here with the young lady, my good 
friends,” said Mr. Samuel Simmonds, 
in his off-hand bustling business-like 
style. “I must just step in and see 
whether my broker isthere yet: or 
else,” he observed, with a knowing 
wink, ‘‘non-professionals, you per- 
ceive, will not be allowed to enter this 
atmosphere which is redolent of cash. 

And laughing heartily at some wit 
which he probably saw in the obser- 

vation, Mr. Samuel Simmonds walked 
rapidly away—entering the building 
by a door at the extremity of the 
court and carrying the Bank receipt 
in hishand with an air of as much 
indifference to its value as if it were a 
piece of waste paper as utterly worth- 
less, for instance, as the leaf of the 
Morning Post that contains the leading 


` articles. 


© “Clever fellow, that—very clever 
fellow L? observed the man, ostensibly 
addressing himself to his wife, but 
y forthe purpose of impressing 
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the idea which he enunciated on the 
mind of Miss Morton. 

A feeling of uneasiness shot like a 
pang through the brain of the young 
lady when she beheld the lawyer 
depart in such an wunceremonious 
manner with the document which con- 
stituted her title tothe few hundred 
pounds that she had in the funds: but 
scarcely had she begun to reason 
within herself against the justice of 
her suspicion, when Mr. Simmonds re- 
appeared, holding the Bank receipt in 
his hand with the same air as before 
as if it were a matter of perfect 
indifference whether he or his client 
kept it until it was wanted. 

“My broker isn’t come yet—and 
it’s just as well that he should not have 
been here at the moment,” said Mr, 
Samuel Simmonds as he accosted the 
party. “The fact is, I find there’s a 
new regulation issued since yesterday 
—and people selling out stock must be 
identified to the broker at his office 
first. So I tell you what must be 
done :—you, my good fellow,” he 
continued, addressing himself to the 
man, ‘go with the young lady to my 
broker’s—you know where he lives in 
Cateaton Street—and having iden- 
tified her, make him come along with 
you at once. Tell him I’m waiting 
here about his lordship’s twenty 
thousand pound affair as wellas the 
young lady’s business, Miss,’’ he added 
turning to Camilla, —“ will you have 
the goodness to step as far as 
Cateaton Street with our good friend 
here?—and then the matter can be 
settled in a moment. 

Camilla unhesitatingly complied 
with this request: and away she went 
in company with the man whose 
sinister countenance she had com- 
pletely forgotten—so grateful did she 
feel towards him for all the trouble 
himself and his wife were taking in 
her behalf. 

On emerging from the Bank of 
England however, Camilla observed 
that her companion drew his hat, 
which had large slouching brims, very 
far over his countenance ; and pulled 
the great shawl-handkerchief which 
he wore very high up: and as the 
weather was not particularly cold, the 
proceeding actually assumed in her 
eyes the appearance of a wish on the 
man’s part to conceal his features. 
Again did suspicion shoot like a pang 
through the brain of the orphan: and 
the feeling was sympathetically felt 
like an ice-bolt in her heart. She 
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cast another and more scrutinizing 
look upon his countenance: but all 
she could see of it were the eyes that 
gleamed with a sinister glare, and the 
nose peering Over the shawl-hand- 
kerchief, Thus was he muffled up— 
and yet it was little more than noon— 
in’ the broad daylight—and with a 
crisp and healthy but by no means 
chilling atmosphere, 

What could it mean? Had she 
fallen into vile hands ?—Should she 
rush back to the Bank of England 
where she had left the woman and the 
lawyer, and demand her receipt, or at 
least assure herself that it was all 
safe? Her blood literally curdled in 
her veins and she appeared to be 
walking on under the influence of a 
vertigo as she asked herself these 
questions. Still she obeyed not the 
suggestive impulse which her sus- 
picions gave; and although every 
instant beheld those suspicions grow- 
ing more poignant and intolerable, she 
had not the moral courage nor the 
resolution to turn abruptly and re- 
trace her way to the Bank of England 
because by so doing she should at 
once be letting the man see that she 
mistrusted him, his wife, and his 
attorney altogether. And then, if her 
suspicions did happen to be wrong, 
how sorry—how grieved—how dis- 
tressed should she be to think that 
she had thus injuriously treated per- 
sons at whose hands she had received 
so much kindness | 

While these conflicting thoughts, 
ideas, and inclinations swayed her 
mind. she still kept walking on by the 
side of the man; and at length, unable 
any longer to endure a state of suspense 
and uncertainty which became 
excruciating, she said, “I beg your 
pardon for putting sucha question— 
but are you confident that Mr. Sim- 
monds is completely trustworthy ?” 

“ Trustworthy l’ ejaculated the man, 
speaking from behind the great shawl- 
handkerchief: “to be sure he is, Miss— 
or you don’t suppose that I would have 
recommended him to you? Bless your 
heart alive, he’s honesty itself Pi 

They were now in Cateaton Street, 
which is a very narrow thoroughfare ; 

at this momenta waggon so com- 
letel blocked up the way that there 
was only room for one person to pass 
at atime. The man allowed Camilla 
to proceed first; and the young lady 
went quickly on, in the hope of speedi- 
ly reaching the stockbroker’s office. 

The waggon was cleared—ang, turns 
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ing round she looked for her com- 
panion. Buthe was not to be seen ! 
Her suspicions now became maddening 
and she hurriedly retraced her way 
along the street. Still she could see 
nothing of him. With wild and af- 
frighted looks, the orphan increased 
her pace, and in a few minutes 
arrived once more at the Bank of 
England, 

Entering the court opening from 
Lothbury, a glance convinced her 
that the woman and the attorney had 
disappeared likewise. A sickening 
sensation came over the poor girl—her 
brain reeled—her eyes grew dim—her 
limbs give way beneath her. But by a 
sudden and violent effort, she recalled 
her scattered ideas ; and remembering 
that,the lawyer’s offices were represent- 
ed to be situate in Tokenhouse Yard, 
she hastened thither with a speed 
which was now animated by despair. 
On every door and on the wall inside 
every passage Opening from that blind 
alley, did she search for the name of 
Simmonds: but she found it not. At 
length, when the last house in the place 
was vainly inspected, the orphan stag- 
gered against a door-post and pressed 
her hand to her forehead in order to 
steady her brain—for she felt as if she 
were going mad | 

But once more did she arouse herself 
from the influence of despair in order 
to woo back hope to her bosom; for, 
Oh! to lose all that she possessed in 
the world was a blow which seemed of 
an atrocity too infernal for a good God 
to permit to fall upon the head of an 
orphan,—a blow which would strike 
her as with blasting, searing, lightning, 
leaving naught save the blackest mi- 
sery in her soul! 

Holding her hand in momentary con- 
sideration to her heated, throbbing 
brow, she reflected that she might have 
misunderstood Mr. Simmonds—that his 
offices were not in Tokenhouse Yard— 
that he was perhaps still waiting for 
her, but in some Other part of tbe Bank 
of KEngland—and that an accident had 
separated her from the man who was 
leading her to the broker’s place of 
business. These thoughts, rapidly sug- 
gesting themselves, appeared so feasi- 
ble that she even endeavoured to smile 
at her own silliness in giving way to 
such harrowing suspicions: but, alas | 
the smile was sickly indeed, and the 
suspicions were relieved of little of 
their agonizing poignancy. 

Hastening back to the Bank of Eng- 
land, Camilla accosted the beadle wha 
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stood at the gate, and inquired 
whether he happened to be acquainted 
with an attorney of the nameof. Sim- 
monds. 

“Y should rayther think you don’t 
want to ax me such a question youag 
coman,” was the gruff response which 
the lace-bedizened funcitionary gave, 
as he raised his staff slowly and let it 
fall suddenly with the butt-end on the 
pavement. 

“You surely cannot understand my 
question,” said Camilla, the tears start- 
ing into her eyes: “or you would at 
least answer me with the same civility 
that I exhibited towards you when 
putting it,” she added, ina tone that 
trembled with emotions, 

“All I know is that I see you and 

another 0’oman pass the gate just now 
in cOmpany with that notorious feller 
Simmonds and a suspicious-looking 
man—and I kept a precious sharp eye 
on all four on yer,” said the beadle. 
“So you’d better be off—’cos we don’t 
want pickpockets and prostitutes 
lurking about here—But, holla | what’s 
the matter now?” he ejaculated, per- 
ceiving that Camilla suddenly burst 
into a perfect agony of weeping, 
*Come—tramp—be off with you |” he 
cried ina brutal tone and with savage 
manner. “This is a new dodge, 
I suppose—and you fancy that whim- 
pering vill make genelmen pull out 
their purses and empty ’em into yer 
hand. Come—be off, I say.” 

And, seizing the wretched girl by 
the shoulders as she was leaning 
against the open door to support her- 
self from falling, the beadle bundled 
her roughly into the street, 

Three or four persons instantly 
stopped to witness the proceeding; and 
Camilla, overwhelmed with mingled 
shame and grief, fruitlessly endea- 
voured to utter a few words of expla- 
mation. The beadle madea sign that 
she was an impostress—the persons 
whom the scene had attracted, shook 
their heads and passed on, wondering 
now sO young a creature could prac- 
tise so much deception—and the Bank 

functionary of course obtained the 
credit of being a very vigilant and ex- 
perienced officer who could detect a 
rogue Or cheat under any disguise, 

And the orphan dragged herself 
away from the spot, ten thousand times 
more poignantly wounded by the in- 
sult she had received than by the loss 
of all she possessed in the world: for 
a ‘Simmonds was a notorious charac- 
S at least apparent from the 


a 


words which had fallen from the bea- 
dle’s lips. 

For a few minutes the mental an. 
guish which Camilla endured was so 
excruciating that it absorbed every 
other consideration ; but suddenly re- 
collecting that she was in a public 
place in the middle of a crowded city, 
and perceiving that her woe-begone 
aspect was attracting towards her the 
notice of every one who passed, she 
dried her eyes—drew her veil over her 
counteDance—and walked mechanical- 
ly on, without however heeding which 
way she was going. In this mood the 
Poor creature made the complete cir- 
cuit of the Bank; and she only became 
aware of the fact when suddenly star- 
tled by finding herself once more 
within afew yards of the beadle who 
had ere now so grossly ill-treated her, 

Retaining her veil over her counte- 
nance, and summoning all her courage 
to her aid, she accosted the man who 
evidently did not recognise her again 
at the moment. 

“Not many minutes have elapsed,” 
she said, in a tone the collected firm: 
ness of which surprised even herself, 
“since you cruelly misjudged the 
character of a respectable young lady, 
to whom you likewise offered personal 
violence.” 

“ Ah | and you're the young lady ?” 
ejaculated the beadle, suddenly becom- 
ing alarmed lest he had indeed gone 
too far—for there was now something 
in her voice and manner which carried 
a conviction tothe man’s heart that 
she was not the loose and abandoned 
character he had so gratuitously repre« 
sented her to be. 

“ Yes—I am the young lady,” said 
Camilla: “ and if you yourself are a 
father or a brother—if you have asister 
Or a grown up daughter whom you 
love and respect—you ought to feel 
both sorry and ashamed that you have 
this day so grossly and unprovokedly 
insulted me.” 

The beadle now grew more frighten- 
ed and began to stammer forth apolo- 
gies—declaring that there were so 
many. impostors now-a-days it was 
impossible toknow who was honest and 
who was not—that the Bank especially 
was made the scene and the theatre of 
their pranks—and that he was obliged 
to be very particular or else he should 
lose his situation, ? 

“ All this is doubtless true enough,” 
said Camilla, “ but you ought to exer- 
cise greater caution, However, I freely 
forgive you for the ill-treatment which 
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I experienced at your hands. And now 
tell me what you know of those people 
with whom you saw me ere now?” 

“ Respecting the young o’oman and 
the man with the shawl-handkerchief, 
I don’t know nothing, Miss,” answered 
the beadle, whose tone and manner 
had changed from the surly roughness 
of the bully to the cringing servility of 
a coward who is afraid of the conse- 
quences of his ruffianism: “ leastways, 
I could only judge by their looks that 
they was rum customers. But that 
scoundrel Simmonds is always lurking 
about here—— 

“ Then he is not an attorney, as he 
pretends?” said Camilla, her heart 
sinking within her and all the keen, 
agonising consciousness of utter misery 
again cOming upon her, as the last lin- 
gering gleam of hope was now unmis- 
takably destroyed. 

“Well—he was a lawyer once, Miss,” 
answered the beadle: “ but he’s been 
struck off the rolls long ago—and ever 
since he’s hung about the Bank and 
’Change——” s 

“ Which is the way into the public 
room where persons sell money out of 
the funds ?” demanded Camilla, in a 
stifling voice. l 

"Through that door, Miss,” re- 
sponded the functionary, pointing 
with his staff in the direction indicat- 
ed by his words. : 

Away sped the Orphan into the 
establishment ; and addressing herself 
to one of the numerous clerks whom she 
saw in the room that she thus entered, 
she put a few inquiries ina rapid and 
almost incoherent manner-for she was 
convulsed with an inward grief to 
which she dared not give vent, but 
which it cost her the most painfulefforts 
to control. By the individual whom she 
thus accosted, Camilla was referred to 
another clerk; and from the lips of 
this latter official she learned that cer- 
tain stock standing in a certain name 
had been sold out within the last ha 
hour. The book was shown noe nen 
name, as it appeared in the pan 
certificate, had been signed By E F 
female who personated her—an one 
female could have been none oiher 
than the treacherous woman w o E l 
treated her with ae show O s 

itali friendship. 
vino BS moments a palsy of she 
heart and brain seized upon the wre 
ched girl—and a mortal shivering 
assailed her. Her limbs gave way 
beneath her—and she clung to the 


counter for support. 
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“A forgery has been committed, 
then ?” said the clerk: and the words 
which he repeated for the third time, 
fell upon her ears and recalled her to 
her senses, $ 

“A forgery—yes—and Lam ruined!” 
she gasped painfully: then as a sud- 
den idea struck her, she fled precipi- 
tately from the room. 

But the clerk hurried after her—~ 
and, overtaking the wretched girl as 
ske was speeding through the court- 
yard, he said, “I beg your pardon, 
‘Miss—but so serious an affaic must be 
looked into immediately,” 

“Tam going somewhere for that 
purpose,” replied the Orphan, in a ra- 
pid and cxcited tone, 

“You will retura, then—you will 
assist the officers of justice, if neces- 
sary, in adopting the proper proceed- 
ings——-” 

“ Yes—yes—I will return,” exclaim- 
ed Camilla, the dread of seeing a lost 
hope destroyed now tendering her 
even angrily impatient and petulant, 

And, breaking abruptly away from 
the clerk, she sped forth from the Bank 
of England. 

A hackney*coach was passing at the 
time : she stopped it—entered the vehi- 
cle—and ordered the driver to take 
her to West minster and set her down in 
the immediate vicinity of the Abbey. 

The ride, instead of serving as an 
interval for her to regain her compo- 
sure, Only tended to increase the ex- 
citement under which she laboured. For 
her impatience became agonizing: she 
longed to repair to the house where 
she had slept, ia the hope of encoun- 
tering the woman, and either by 
threats or entreaties inducing her to 
surrender a part, if not the whole, of 
the amount which she had received at 
the Bank, But the coach was drawn by 
two miserable hacks which crept along 
at asnail’s pace: and, to add to her 
vexation, Cheapside was thronged with 
vehicles. Thus was her progress im- 
peded—and all the while her own ideas 
travelled with the speed of lightning. 
For she fancied that the man and 
woman who, under the guise of friend- 
ship, had so scandalously plundered 
her, would have time to return to their 
abode, pack up their things,and decamp 
ere she could possibly reach the place. 
Her impatience therefore grew mad- 
dening : and on reaching the Abbey 
she was in such a state of exhaustion, 
through the intense workings of her 
feelings, that she could not imme 
diately alight fromthe vehicle, 
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Three times did the coachman in- 
form her, as he stood holding the door 
wide open, that she had reached her 
destination, —three times before she 
could rightly unđerstand him. Then 
—suddenly, reanimated with courage, 
strength, and energy—she sprang 
forth and was darting away. when the 
driver demanded his fare. Her reply 
was that she should return in a few 
moments ; but her wild and excited 
manner rendered him suspicious—and 
he insisted upon being paid at ouces 
Though burning with anxiety to rusk 
onward, Camilla was compelled to 
yield; and the liquidation of the coach- 
man’s claim exhausted the contents Of 
her purse. She was now penniless ! 

But not pausing to reflect upon this 
circumstance, nor even heeding the 
driver’s question whether he was to 
wait for her, the almost maddened girl 
plunged intothat maze of streets in 
which she knew the house where she 
had slept was situated. To find this 
dwelling was not however so easy a 
_task as she had at first anticipated. 
For the streets in low, obscure and vile 
neighbourhoods are so much alike— 
and squalor, vice and misery assimi- 
late all things which come within their 
fatal scope. Thus having chased 
franticly up and down in that labyrinth 
of poor habitations, Camilla was com" 
pelled to relax her pace; and it was 
when completely exhausted, she was 
dragging herself painfully along, scru- 
tinizing every door and every house- 
front, that she lighted on the abode 
which she sought. 

A gleam of joy flashed through the 
black and cheerless void into which 
the wretchedness of a few hours kad 
changed her heart ; and she knocked 
hastily at the door, 

The summons was obeyed by a hide- 
Ous-looking man on whose bald head 
an excrescence or wen protruded with 
a disgusting effect, and on every linea- 
ment of whose countenance crime was 
stamped indelibly. 

“ Are the people of the house at 
home ?” inquired Camilla timidly—for 
her heart again sank completely with 
in her at the appearance of so repul- 
Sive an individual. 

“ Who dy’e mean ?”’ demanded the 
fellow, with atone and manner that 
were not only brutal but even me- 

‘Racing. 

_._ I mean the man and his wife who 
gave me a lodging here last night,” 
responded the young girl: “I do not 
now their names—.” 
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“Lord bless yel” ejaculated the 
repulsive individual: “ you'll never 
hear of them no more. They’re gone 
for good, young Miss, I can tell you,” 

And with these words, which sound- 
ed the knell of the orphan’s last hope, 
the fellow banged the door violently 
in her face. 

She turned away—that poor friend- 
less girl—as if she had just heard her 

eath-sentence pronounced. Her coun- 
tenance was so ghastly pale it seemed 
as if the blood could almost be perceiv- 
ed in the blue veins : her tongue clave 
to the roof of ker mouth—hber throat 
was asdry as if she had swallowed 
ashes, Great God ! what was to become 
of her ?—whither was she to go?— 
where seek an asylum? Not at Mrs. 
Brace’s fashionable establishment 
which the vices of the aristocratic and 
the profligacy ofthe great and titled 
had converted into a luxurious brothel 
discreetly conducted,—ob! no—not 
for worlds would she return thither | 
Death—death—aye, even death by 
starvation—death in the open street, 
on the cold pavement,—yes—such a 
death were preferable to the loss of 
her honour ! 


Alas! alas: poor orphan girl, deeply — 


—deeply do we sympathise with thee 
—boundless is our compassion, O per- 
secuted virgin | 

But whither does she now fly so 
quickly ?—what new idea has seized 
upon her imagination ?—what sudden 
impulse is obeying thus precipitately ? 
she remembers that there is such a 
person in the world as Meagles—she is 
hastening to Jermyn street to ascer- 
tain whether it be really true that he 
has undertaken a journey to Scotland. 
For this purpose is she speeding on so 
franticly again—’tis her only hope— 
hope—and her ardent longing to find 
it realized, lends wings to her feet. 

But a sudden vertigo seizes upon ber 
—she stops short—her brain reels—she 
staggers forwardsa few paces, extend“ 
ing her arms as if to implore assistance 
—then sinksupon a door-step in that 
vile neighbourhood near the Abbey. 

A moan of indescribable anguish es‘ 
capes her lips—and her senses aban“ 
don her ? 
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CHAPTER LXXXVII. 
MRS. FITZHERBERT AND TIM 
MEAGLES, 


IN the splendidly-furnished drawing 
room belonging to her own suite of 
apartments at Carlton House, Mrs, 
Fitzherbert was seated alone, in a pen- 
sive mood, upon a sofa placed near the 
fire which burnt in the grate as if with 
a cheerfulness that mocked her mourn- 
ful aspect. 

Not only was she indignant and of- 
fended on account of the scene which 
had Occurred on the night of the ball: 
but there was likewise a presentiment 
of approaching evil weighing heavily 
upon her heart. For though this was 
by no means the only quarrel which 
she had ever experienced with the 
Prince of Wales, it was nevertheless 
the first that had lasted so long and 
that had led to no attempt at reconci- 
liation on his part. 

What could this perseverance in 
maintaining a state of enmity mean? 
—what did it signify ? Had her charms 
lost their spells—her witcheries their 
power—her manners their fascination ? 
Or was his Royal Highness in reality 
so deeply attached to Lady Desborough 
that he not only pined on account of 
the disappoiniment he had experi- 
enced, but likewise cherished an un- 
forgiving rancour against her who had 
thus interposed between himself and 
the intended victim of his lust ? 

The untoward incident bad taken 
place on Monday night: it was now 
Thursday afternoon—and | the Prince 
had not even sent to inquire concern- 
ing her health, Two mortal days had 
thus passed—a third was drawing to 
its close—and not a word nora line 
from him who before God was her 
husband, through the detestable laws 
made by man forbade the connexion 
At first the lady’s indignation an 
resentment sustained on her Own side 
a feeling which would have inde her 
decline any answer to a verba mes: 
sage and send back a written one un 
opened: then, as her more eee 
sentiments gave way to the fon noe 
which she really experienced ne i 
Prince, her pride prompted eee 
hroud herself in a reserve as gloomy 
A “ihe in which he had shut himself 
an :—and thus from neither side had 

ated the least overture towards a 
Se ATE h living beneath 
reconciliation, Though living ‘fe 
the same roof, this husband and wi 
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had not seen each other for three 


whole days! 

Now therefore the lady’s pride was 
more than ever wounded; and indig- 
nation was again assenting its empire 
in her breast. How haughty was now 
that curl on her exquisitely chiselled 
lip |—how menacing was the light 
which shone in her large blue eyes |— 
now nervously did her taper fingers 
play with the long, pale, glossy tresses 
flowed down upon her plump should- 
ers Of dazzling whiteness and the bo- 
som of such luxurious proportions | 

Should she await the royal pleasure 
of her husband to make up their seri- 
ous differences ?—or should she pen a 
line conveying the first overture to 
him? 

These were the questions which she 
asked herself in a moment of milder 
mood; and ske was deliberating the 
points within her own breast, when a 
servant threw open the door of the 
apartment, announcing Mr. Meagles. 

A glow of triumph and the animation 
of joy lighted up the splendid features 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert, as she rose to re- 
ceive the guest: for instantly struck 
her that he wascome asa messenger 
of peace from his Royal Highness. 

Meagles, who was attired ina suit of 
black, but whose coat nevertheless had 
a certain sporting cut about it, endea- 
voured to assume a deiureness of 
countenance which he deemed suitable 
to the task which he had taken in hand: 
and indeed, he did feel dissatisfied 
and low-spirited concerning it—for, 
much as he really disliked Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert, he could not resist the painful 
reflection, now when matters were 
coming to a point, thatit was a woman 
against whom he was about to wage 
war, Even at the last moment would 
he have gladly retreated from any 
farther interference in the business : 
but interest—self-interest—egotism— 
these prevailed with a man who was 
far from being deficient in qualities 
naturally generous and traits unques- 
tionably amiable. 

With a greater courtesy than she 
had ever before manifested towards 
him, did Mrs. Fitzherbert proffer her 
hand to Mr, Meagles and request him 
to be seated: then, with the tact of that 
good breeding which affected to see in 
him only an ordinary vistor and nota 
messenger sent on a special errand, she 
began to converse on the current topics 
of the day with as much graceful ease 
and unpretending fluency as if she 
had naught weighing on her mind, 
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Meagles was far more embarrassed 
than he thought he should be. Mrs. 
Fitzherbert’s cordiality of manner dis- 
armed him of the rancour which he had 
cherished against her; and her extreme 
beauty touched his heart, enlisting his 
sympathies in spite of himself. He 
adored the fair sex-and it struck him as 
being something criminal to plunge 
into the deepest woe the superb crea- 
ture whose eyes were smiling upon him. 

But he thought of the dukedom 
which he hoped to gain eventually— 
and once more did egotism triumph | 

Averting his head partially, so that 
the lady's artillery of charms and 
fascinations should not play with such 
powerful effect upon his looks, he 
availed himself of a momentary pause 
in the discourse to observe, “ Madam— 
your Royal Highness—I know not ex: 
actly which to call you———” 

“Ab! then atall events you are no 
stranger to the secret of my marriage 
with the Prince of Wales!” interrupted 
Mrs, Fitzherbert, with a smile that dis- 
played the brilliant teeth between the 
parting coral of the lips. 

“Wis Royal Highness keeps few 
secrets from me, madam,” said Mea- 
gles, catching a glimpse of the hand- 
some countenance as it appeared hand- 
somer than ever when the light of so 
sweet a smile played upon it: then, 
again averting his eyes, he added, 

“Yes, madam—I am aware that the 
marriage ceremony was celebrated 
between yourself and his Royal High- 

“And I presume and hope that the 
Prince speaks of it with respect?” 
exclaimed the lady suddenly alarmed 
by the peculiarity which was apparent 
in the tone and manner of Tim Mea- 
gles as he made the observation which 
she thus interrupted. 

“Oh! his Royal Highness entertains 
the utmost respect towards you, ‘ma- 
dam,” responded Meagles, not daring 
to look at her as he thus spoke; “and 
whatever may happen, he wiil ever 
adopt measures to eusure your happi- 
ness and prosperity.” 

“Whatever may happen!” repeated 
Mrs, Fitzherbert, with increasing alarm 
—a terror that she vainly endeavoured 
to conceal; for it was apparent in the 
half-excited, half-tremulous tone in 

which she gave utterance to those 
words——” i 
__ And I am sure, madam,” continued 
eagles, “ that no one can regret more 
more profoundly—more bit- 
terly than his Royal Highness, the 
i Ps 
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necessity which compels him to yield 
obedience to his august father’s wil] 
39 


“I begin to understand you, sir,” 
murmured the lady, in a faint voice; 
then subduirg ber emotions with a 
great though painful effort, she said, 
“Tell me candidly, Mr. Meagles—has 
the Prince sent you to me On this 
Occasion? 

And she laid her hand gently on his 
arm as she spoke—as if appealing ina 
friendly spirit to his honour and his 
generosity to treat her with frankness 
and candour. 

“Tt js by the desire of his Royal 
Highness that I have sought this inter- 
view,” replied Meagles, who was com- 
pelled to look Mrs. Fitzherbert in the 
face as he thus answered her query; 
and the anxiety which he saw depict- 
ed there, in spite of her strenuous en- 
deavours to veil her feelings, did him 
harm. 

‘You are a messenger from his 
Royal Highness,—and the bearer of 
evil tidings, Mr. Meagles,” said the 
lady, after a few moments’ pause, 
“But tell me all that the Prince has 
commanded you to communicate— 
keep me not in suspense, Mr, Meagles, 
I implore you——”’ 

“Madam,” resumed the individual 
thus energetically appealed to, “I be- 
seech you to prepare yourself to hear 
intelligence which will no doubt dis: 
tress you. But the Prince relies upon 
that attachment which you experi- 
ence for him—that love which you 
bear him—--” 

“Then assuredly the tidings which 
you are about to impart, are more 
serious than I could have possibly anti- 
cipated,” exclaimed Mrs. Fitzerbert, 
courage and presence of mind 
rapidly oozing away ; “for it is evident 
that the Prince has well instructed 
‘you how to gild your prefatory words 
and administer a little honey to 
Mitigate the after bitterness of a 
vast amount of gall. Oh! Mr. 
Meagles, if you have any compassion 
for me, you will at once and with- 
out farther delay tell me what his 
Royal Highness proposes—wishes—or 
commands.” 

“ The Prince is forced, madam,” re“ 
plied Meagles, “ to give his assent to 
this alliance which has been planned 
for him——” ‘ 

“ With Caroline of Brunswick !” eja- 
culated the lady, a visible trembling 
passing over her magnificent form: 
and, while the blood rushed to her 
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countenance, dyeing her i 
c cheeks with 
a crimson hue that made them appear 


her lip 
to restrain an 
Outburst of those feelings which sud- 
denly began to boil within her, 


is better acquainted than yourself with 
5 in whi 
Prince of Wales js placed. Higdere 
are enormous—and the Only way of in- 
ducing the House of Commons, servile 
| it is towards the 
Royal family, to vote the funds to liqui- 
date those liabilities, is by offering the 
marriage of his Royal Highness asa 
guarantee for his future steadiness.” 
i His Royal Highness is married, 
sir!” exclaimed Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
rising from her seat and drawing her- 
self up so proudly and with an air of 
Such queenly hauteur that Meagles was 
for a few minutes completely over« 
awed. “Yes,” continued the lady, in 
a tone well suited to the feminine 
dignity of her manner and the lofti- 
ness of her bearing,—‘ the Prince of 
Wales is married—and I am his wife | 
I know it may be objected that there 
is in existence acertain law entitled 
the Royal Marriage Act, which was 
passed twenty-three years ago, and in 
contravention of which I have become 
the wife of his Royal Highness. I am 
aware, therefore, that the detestable 
technicalities of law courts may pro- 
nounce our alliance jllegal—and a 
statue may be made to triumph even 
Over the Ordinances of God. But such 
Monstrous proceeding shall not be 
allowed to take its course without 
resistance—aye, a bitter resistance on 
my part. For my marriage isa tie 
which cannot be trifled with—unless 
indeed Parliaments shall at once pro- 
claim themselves an authority supe- 
rior to God and God’s ordinance, and 
declare that they are justified in re- 
pealing all the beneficent provisions 
of the Christian Church in order to 
suit the whims and pander to the 
caprices of Royalty. No, Mr. Meagles 
—the Prince shall not divorce me thus! 
I love him enough to die for him—but 
not sufficiently to permit myself to be 
made the sport of his pleasure and the 
victim of his convenience: for death 
were preferable to such an insult |” s 

‘And having thus spoken, Mrs. Fit- 
zerbert sank down exhausted upon her 
seat. 

“Madam,” .said Meagles, in a deep 
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and solemn tone,—''t have listened 
to you with the utmost attention—and 
I perfectly agree with you inall the 
Opinions which you have enunciated. 
For I admit the infamy, the scandal, 
and the atrocity of the Royal Mar- 
Tlage Act, which suspends in respect to 
a single family those laws which apply 
to the millions forming the rest of the 
community, But allow me to remind you 
that the Eaglish Monarchy isin reality 

as despotic and as absolute as that of 

Russia—with only this exception, that 

whereas the Russian Sovereign pro- 

mulgates his will all at once in the 

shape of an ukase, the English Sove- 

reign establishes his tyranny through 

the medium of a servile Parliament. 

Nevertheless, madam, it is as easy for 

the King of England as for the Em- 

peror of Russia to perpetrate a foul 

wrong—the way in which it is done is 

alone different,” 

“And what would you have me infer 
from all this, Mr, Meagles?”” demanded 
Mrs, Fitzherbert, ina cold tone: for 
her excitement had subsided into a 
glacial aspect of stern determination. 

“I would have you understand, ma- 
dam, that it is utterly useless for you 
to oppose the will of the British Sove- 
reign,” responded Meagles. “He is 
resolved that the heir-apparent shall 
marry the Princess of Brunswick—and 
this self-same heir-apparent dares not 
disobey him. Under these circumstan- 
ces, madam, it will be worse than use- 
less for you to throw any objection in 
the way: for the King’s fiat has gone 
forth—and the Prince has made up his 
mind to yield with as good a grace as 
he can well assume,” 

“And I am to be sacrificed, Mr. 
Meagles?” said the lady, in a tone so 
cold and passionless that it seemed as 
if a marble statue were speaking—aund 
as a marble statue, too, was she now 
pale, and motionless. and still, all save 
those white lips between which her 
words came slowly and freezingly. 

“Madam—you will not, I hope, 
indulge in harsh terms,” exclaimed 
Meagles: for all the severity of expres- 
sion which the English language is 
capable of conveying, will not amend — 
the position of affairs. But if you 
compel me to unfold the truth in all 
its naked plainness, I must candidly 
and frankly inform you that King 
George III would not only sacrifice one 
poor weak woman, but would see a 
hundred thousand beautiful female 
hearts bursting and breaking ere he 
would yield a single tittle of his pur- 
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pose. This is the solemn fact, madam 
—and with pain and grief is it that I 
give you so hopeless an assurance. But 
remember—as yetthe King is umac- 
quainted with the fact, that a marriage 
ceremony was ever performed between 
yourself and his son——” 

“Our interview need not be prolong- 
ed, Mr. Meagles,” said Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert, slowly rising from her seat. 

“Tt cannot be concluded, madam, 
until something definite be settled,” 
he answered, not rudely but firmly. 

“Am Ito understand that you await 
a reply from my lips, in order to 
convey it to his Royol Highness?” 
demanded the lady fixing her eyes 
keenly upon his countenance. 

“Madam, the affair is no longer in 
the hands of the Prince of Wales,” said 
Meagles, solemnly and impressively. 

“Then, in whose charge is it?’’ asked 
Mrs. Fitzherbert. 

“In mine |” rejoined Meagles. 

“ Ahl” ejaculated the lady, a flush 
reappearing on her cheeks and dying 
away again as suddenly: “then I am 
to understand that I behold in you an 
enemy?” 

“God forbid that you should force 
me into an act of hospitality |” ex- 
claimed Meagles. 

“Nevertheless, your words prove 
that, under particular circumstances, 
you are prepared to act on the offen- 
sive,” said Mrs, Fitzherbert, her eye- 
lids, her lips, and her bosom now 
evincing a nervous trepidation which 
showed that her glacial sternness of 
purpose was changing into excitement 
and agitation once more. 

“To putas speedy an end as possi- 

‘ble to this most painful interview,” 
Observed Meagles, “permit me to in- 
form you that you must expect to be- 
hold his Royal Highness no more— 
Otherwise than as a friend.” 
_ And if I resist this cruel decision— 
if I proclaim open hostility to this 
tyrannous conduct—if I assert my 
rights——” gasped the unhappy lady, 
throwing a lock of mingled entreaty, 
apprehension, and suspense on Mea< 
gles as he stood before her with half- 
averted countenance. 

“O madam!” he exclaimed, in a 
tone which showed that his heart was 
not callous to all the pathos of this 
singular but touching scene—compel 
_me not to give utterance to menaces— 
force me not to speak in an unmanly 
ay net you-——”’ 

Nay—I will not be thus easil 
Ushed—thus readily subdued |? a 
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culated the lady, in a moment recover 
ing her presence of mind and the 
energy of her character. “I know that 
you are capable of anything desperate, 
Mr. Meagles—but I defy your threats!” 

“And yet you must suspect, madam,” 
he said,in a tone full of meaning, 
“that I am acquainted with a secret 
concerning yourself—a secret involv- 
ing your honour, madam——-Ah | that 
tell-tale blush shows that I am not 
misunderstood ——” 

“But the Marquis de Bellois would 
not be villain enough to proclaim in 
his sober moments what he has doubt- 
less boasted of to you, sir, in his wine- 
cups,” interrupted Mrs. Fitzherbert, the 
colour coming and going with rapid 
alternations upon her countenance, 
and her whole frame trembling with 
concentrated rage, 

“I require not the Marquis de Bellois’ 
words to corroborate the tale which it 
is in my power to tell,” said Tim Mea- 
gles, forcing himself thus to give 
utterance to threats of which he was 
profoundly ashamed. 

“Ahl then you fancy that the honour 
of a woman can be sullied beyond all 
redemption by the mere fact of your 
breathing upon it?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, in a tone of the bitterest 
scorn, 

“Madam, you do wrong to provoke 
me,” answered Meagles, “But the 
soOner you understand me fully, the 
better. Know, then, that you must 
yield to circumstances——”’ 

“Begone, sir!—begone |” cried the 
lady, interrupting Meagles with sove- 
reign imperiOusness, and pointing to- 
wards the door. 

“One word, madam--one word——” 

“Not a syllable—unless it be to 
demand my pardon for an insolence 
which has already lasted much too 
long. Begone!” repeated the indignant 
lady: “orl will order my valets to 
thrust you ignominiously forth into 
the street!” 

“Then learn the truth, at last 
madam |’ cried Meagles, his face be- 
coming purple: and drawing forth a 
packet of papers ke held it significant- 
ly up before her eyes. 

One glance—one single glance was 
sufficient to convince the startled an 
wretched lady that the damning proofs 
of her amour with the Marquis de 
Bellois were in the hands of her ene- 
mies—and reeling half round, she sank 
heavily, like a dead weight upon 4 
sofa. rn 

Still she retained her senses—Oh! re- 
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eget them most keenly, most acutely: 

Or ıt appeared as if lightnings had 
suddenly blasted all her hopes—as if 
the powers of hell clasped her limbs: 
—and, a cold perspiration breaking 
out all over her, she was drenched in 
her own excruciating agony, 

Madam, pardon me—in the name 
of God! pardon me, for doing. all this,” 
exclaimed Meagles, terrified by the 
appearance of the unhappy lady: “but 
I am the creature of circumstances 

i No, sir—no—the creature of your 
own diabolical selfishness |” cried Mrs, 
Fitzherbert, in a rending tone. “ You 
are persecuting me that you may gain 
a reward: but sooner or later heaven 
will punish you for the part you have 
this day taken against me, Tell me, 
however—tell me,” she said her man- 
ner suddenly becoming subdued and 
her voice sinking,—" does he—the 
Prince—does he know that you possess 
those papers—” 

“ As God is a witness to my words, 
the secret itself—ysur secret—is un- 
known and unsuspected by his Royal 
Highness,” exclaimed Meagles, 

“And it will remain so, provided that 
I obey the conditions which you dic- 
tate?” she demanded in a hoarse thick 
tone: then without waiting for a reply, 
she added, “Had I been left to contend 
only with the Prince, whom I still look 
upon and claim as a husband, I would 
pot have yielded—Oh! no—never, 
never! Norshould all the power which 
the King might exercise, when inform- 
ed of the position wherein I stand 
with regard to his son, have induced 
me to disavow my marriage or place a 
seal on my lips respecting it. To the 
nation would I have appealed—to the 
country would I have addressed my- 
self. But since you, sir, have declared 
yourself the Prince’s champion in the 
perpetration of this tremendous wrong, 
I am forced to submit: for I know,” 
she exclaimed, her eyes glaring wildly 
—even savagely upon bim,—''I know 
that you would not scruple to coerce 
me by the means which a villain’s 
treachery has placed in your hands, 
And now, sir,” she demanded, after a 
few instants’ pause—" what are your 
orders?” 

“The conditions I propose, madam, 
are that you leave Carlton House as 
soon as convenient,” said Meagles, not 
daring to look her in the face; “and I 
will guarantee that a handsome provi- 
sion shall be made for you by his 
Royal Highness,” 
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“Not a shilling, sir—not a single 
shilling |” ejaculated Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
summoning all the dignity and hauteur 
of her character to her aid: for unless 
she were thus sustained in a condition 
of unnatural calmness, she felt that 
her heart would burst. ‘And now, 
sir,” she said, in a tone which was so 
cold and with a manner which was so 
glacial that it froze the blood in Mea- 
gles’ veins,—‘‘you may return to your 
royal master, the Prince of Wales, 
Tell him that you have done his behest 
——that you have succeeded in inducing 
me te say farewell for ever to this 
abode in which I have passed some 
happy hours—and thatI do not seek 
even a moment’s interview with him 
ere =I cross this threshold, never to re- 
turn. Go, sir—and in less than an hour 
Mrs, Fitzherbert will be no longer an 
inmate of Carlton House.” 

Thus speaking, she waved her hand 
imperiously—and Meagles retired with 
precipitation from the presence ofa 
woman against whom he had suffered 
himself to be made the instrument of 
so diabolical persecution. 

Repairing straight to the private 
apartment in which the Prince of 
Wales was so anxiously expecting kim, 
Meagles flung himself upon a seat— 
and, though he uttered not a word, his 
manner indicated that a very painful 
scene had taken place, but, that it had 
ended agreeably to the wishes of the 
heir-apparent, 

“I can read success in your counten- 
ance, Tim,” said his Royal Highness: 
“but why are you also so infernally 
mournful?” 

“Because I have this day played a 
part of which I am ashamed,” was the 
emphatic response. “And yet there 
was no help for it—the step was ren- 
dered imperiously necessary by a 
variety of circumstances——” 

“To be sure—to be sure {” ejaculated 
the Prince, interrupting his friend who 
was falling into a musing humour: 
“there was no help forit!) But what 
has been done ?—will she go?—how 
have you managed ?—does she want 
to see me?”’ 

“ Do you wish to see her?” demand- 
ed Meagles, almost savagely. 

“Not I—so—I would rather not,” 
returned the Prince, fearful that a last 
interview had been promised. ~ You 
do not mean to say that there is to be 
any leave-taking——” 

“ None—none |” cried Meagles, em: 
phatically. “She will depart within 
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an hour—unless indeed her heart 
should break——” 

“Is it possible that she can be so 
powerfully affected?” exclaimed the 
heir-apparent, feeling a momentary 
sOrrow stealing over him; but instan- 
taneously recovering his hardihood, 
he said, “Well, Tim, you have indeed 
performed prodigies! Yesterday with 
my father—to-day with Mrs. Filzher- 
bert——” $ 

~“ And now, if you wish to testify 
your gratitude,” interrupted Meagles, 
“ You will at once cease from talking 
on the latter subject. I tell you that [I 
am displeased with myself—and I feel 
cola all over as if with remorse. Let 
us change the conversation, then, 
Come—have you naught to communi- 
cate to me—no new amour——”’ 

“By the bye,” ejaculated the Prince 
of Wales, a sudden thought striking 
him,—“ I have indeed something to 
speak to you about. You remember 
that money-lending fellow, Foster-——’’ 

“Who blew his brains out?” cried 
Meagles, darting a bitterly reproachful 
glance at his Royal companion. 

“The same.” returned the latter 
coolly, and not noticing the peculiarity 
of Meagles’ look at the moment. “Well 
—did you not know that this same 
man possessed a daughter—a very 
beautiful girl——” 

“And how came you to know it?” 
demanded Meagles, turning sharply 
round towards the Prince, 

“Egad! I never knew it at all till 
last night,” continued his Royal High: 
ness. “Only conceive the romance 
of the narrative I am about to unfold 
to your ears. Mrs. Brace—the dear, de- 
lectable, accmmodating Mrs. Brace— 
received within her establishment a 
certain Camilla Morton—a sweet crea- 
ture, attired in deep mourning for the 
recent loss of both her parents, Asa 
matter of course Į determined to pos: 
sess the charming Camilla——”’ 

“ Well—go on—go on!” exclaimed 
Meagles, Scarcely able to restrain the 
mingled impatience and indignation 
which now animated him, “You de- 
termined to possess the charming 
Camilla, you say—and Mrs. Brace 
doubtless aided you—” 

“To be sure: she is devoted to me, 
returned the Prince “ Accordingly, 
last night Isupped witk the excellent 
milliner—and at the proper time Íre- 
paired to the young jady’s chamber 

—)? 
a What! without any previous un- 

‘Standing, agreement, or appoint- 


ment?” exclaimed Meagles. ‘Upon 
my word, you carry your love con- 
quests by storm,” he added concealing 
with a forced laugh the bitter vexation 
which he in reality experienced. 

“ By Jove | there was no conquest in 
this instance—but a signal defeat,” 
cried the Prince, 

“Ha! ha llet us hear all about it,” 
said Meagles, his laugh now suddenly 
becoming hearty indeed. 

“The tale is told in five words,” 
continued his Royal Highness. ‘Miss 
Camilla Morton was sitting up, al- 
though if was past midnight—and she 
had vot made the least preparation 
for retiring torest. The fact is, she 
was ina pensive mood, and was giv- 
ing way to mournful reflections. This 
much I ascertained by peeping though 
the key-hole of her door; and, unable 
to restrain my impatience, I burst in 
upon her reverie, After a short collo- 
Quy she appeared to consent to my 
views and wishes, but it was only a 
trick on her part to get me out of the 
rooma, under the pretence that she 
could not lay aside her clothing before 
me. And I was fool enough to believe 
her——”’ 

“Fool indeed!” ejaculated Tim, 
with another merry laugh—for he now 
quite enjoyed the Prince’s narrative, 
“What happened next ?” 

“ Why—the cunning, daring, adven- 
turous puss tied the sheets, blankets, 
and drapery together,” continued his 
Royal Highness: “and she lowered 
himself from a second-floor window 
down to the pavement of St. James’s 
Square, 

“Merciful God!” exclaimed Mea- 
gles terrified by the bare idea of this 
appalling feat: “ what—without ex- 
Periencing the slightest injury? Im- 
Possible |” 

“Tt is so possible, my dear fellow,” 
returned the Prince, “that J saw it all 
with my own eyes. And now for the 
sequel. Prior to trusting herself to the 
robe, she had most likely intended to 
secure about her person any papers of 
consequence which she possessed—for 
the contents of her work-box and 
drawers were all drawn confusedly out 
in different directions: and in her 
hurry she doubtless dropped a letter 
upon the foor, At all events, I picked 
one up: and behoid | it was directed to 
Miss. Rose Foster, and addressed to the 
very house in the Edgeware Road 
where my money-lending Foster used 
to dwell. The truth flashed to my mind 
ina moment. Camilla Morton was in 
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mourning for the recent loss of both 
her parents—the name must be an 
assumed One—and she could be none 
other than the daughter of those 
Fosters who perished so lamentably | 
Such was the conviction which burst 
upon me ; and I candidly confess that 
I was staggered for the instant. Some- 
thing like a remorse Sprang up in my 
breast-———” 

“ Aye—likely enough,” interrupted 
Meagles: " for you must confess that 
it would not have been an agreeable 
Sequence to the tragedy Of the parents 
had you persecuted the Orphan daugh- 
ter to death,” 

“Are you in earnest, Tim —speaking 
SO seriously ?” cried the hair-apparent, 
in amazement at this display of soft- 
ness and emotion on his friend’s part, 

“Perhaps I may be,” responded Mea- 
gles, drily. * But the young lady got 
clear off, I suppose ?” 

“Ohl in perfect safety,” rejoined the 
Prince. “The letter which thus made 
known to me who she really is, was 
Only an epistle from some school-ac- 
quaintance, written several months 
ago. And now! willtell you what I 
want you todo, my dear fellow.” 

“What ?” demanded Meagles, 

“To make inquiries who the girl’s 
relatives and friends are,” returned 
his Royal Highness: “ and endeavour 
to trace her out. I am determined that 
she shall not escape me thus——” 

At this moment Germain entered 
the room. 

“What do you want?” demanded the 
Prince, annoyed at being interrupted 
in the middle of his observations. 

“Iam ordered to announce to your 
Royal Highness that Mrs. Fitzherbert 
has taken her departure from Carlton 
House : and having delivered this 
message, the valet bowed and with- 
Ore iow, thank God |] am unshackled 
Once more,” exeleimed the Prince, 

ing his hands gleefully. 
Uppe for A short time,” an- 
swered Meagles, rising from his seat. 
“In a few months you will have to 
lead the a Caroline of Bruns 
ick altar. 
Se uA TIMES idea our that marnage 

j a A 5 
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parents a deep gloom suddenly spread- 
ing itself over his countenance. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIX. 
THE BARGAIN OF CRIME 


It was between nine and ten o'clock 
On the Sunday evening following the 
incidents just related—and although 
dark clouds were piled upon the face 
of heaven, yet were they so broken 
that the moon shone brightly forth 
from amidst them, silvering the edges 
of their sombre masses, 

The Magsman, with his club under 
his arm, and his hands in his pockets, 
prowled up and down the road on the 
western extremity of Hyde Park ;and 
every time he passed a particular 
clump of trees, he muttered in a low 
hoarse tone, “No one’s made their ap- 
pearance yet, old feller.” 

“ They'll come, I dare say,” was the 
responsive growl that came from be- 
hind the huge trunks of the leafless 
trees, 

Then no more was said—and the 
Magsman resumed his walk, which the 
coldness of the night however accele- 
rated into a short trot. 

Presently he beheld some one ap- 
proaching: and in a few minutesa 
toan of middle height, enveloped ina 
capacious cloak, and having a black 
mask overall the upper part of his 
countenance, accosted the Magsman. 

“ You are punctual,” said the stran- 
ger: and Warren instantly recognised 
the voice of the individual whom he 
had encountered at Mrs. Brace’s abode 
and by whom the present appointment 
was made. f 

“Tve been a-waiting for you this 
last half-hour,” responded the Mags- 
man ; “and therefore Iam more than 
punctual. But whats the business 
about ?” , 

“I presume you are not over parti- 
cular what you do to earn money ?” 
said the stranger, interrogatively; and 
the Magsmaz could distinguish two 
dark eyes gleaming intently upon him 
through the holes in the mask. 

“ As little particular as a man can 
be in these hard times,” was the re- 
sponse that he gave. s 

“You have your price for every 
species of crime which can be suggest- 
ed to you ?” continued the unknown 
querist. 

“There’s nothing you can name that 
I won’t do.” answered the Magsman,— 
“ provided the reward is a fat One, 
Now do you comprehend me, sir ? For 
I suppose you want to be assured as to 
the lengths which Pm prepared to go, 
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before you open your mind to me.” 
added the ruffian. 

“You have accurately divined my 
intention,” responded the stranger: 
then, sinking his voice to the lowest 
audible whisper, he said, ‘ And mur- 
der bas its price as well as aught be- 
side ?” 

“ To be sure, exclaimed the Mags: 
man: “ For instance, if i thought you 
was putting a plant upon me now,!’d 
shoot you through the head, as un 
ceremoniously as ld eat my dinner ;” 
—and the moon-beams glanced on the 
barrel of a pistol which he drove from 
his pocket. 

Put up your weapon, my good 
fellow,” said the nobleman—for such, 
as the reader will remember, he was— 
although the Magsman was not aware 
of the circumstance; “we shail do some 
business together instead of quarrel- 
ling ere we part.” 

“So much the better. But I thought 
it as well just to let yousee that [ don’t 
stand the slightest nonsense,” observ: 
ed the Magsman. “ And now proceed 
with any more questions you may wish 


to put me,” 
“From what took place between 
yourself and your wife the other 


night,” resumed the stranger, “it is 
clear that youincur constant dangers 
by remaining in this country. Now, if 
you had your purse well filled, would 
you not like to try your fortunes on 
the other side of the Atlantic ?” 

“In America,” ejaculated the Mags- 
„man : and he was about to give a deci- 
sive Negative, accompanied with the 
remark that there was no place like 
London for a man of his profession, 
when suddenly checking himself, he 
substituted an affirmative answer— 
observing, ‘‘Yes—if it was made worth 
my while, I shouldn’t at all mind visit- 
ing. them free States which have 
thrown off the yoke of old George III, 
But if a murder is to be committed,” 
he continued with a coolness which 
made the nobleman shudder though he 
himself had suggested thatsuch a 
crime was in contemplation,—“ it 
surely isn’t necessary to go all the way 

to America to cut a chap’s throat.” 

“Not at all,” was the immediate 
answer. “ But it suits my purpose that 
when the business which I have in 
hand shall be completed, these whom 

I may have engaged to carry it into 
_ €xecution shall be shipped without 
for America. If this proposal 
Our views, well and good; if 
REE a 
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not, we may gO Our ways at Once and 
no harm is dope.” 

“ Anything suits my book,’, said the 
Magsman, “as long as there's blunt 
forthcoming and plenty of it.” 

“JT think, then, that we shall agree 
very shortly,” observed the unknown, 
“Have you a faithful friend whom you 
can trust—a man like yourself ——”’ 

* As like me in villany as two peas,” 
interrupted the Magsman: “but | 
should say he was a trifle uglier in the 
face.” 

“ And he would consent not only to 
bear his part in any crime,’ continued 
the nobleman,—‘' but likewise to bid 
farewell to his native land for ever, 
and settle in America with the fruits 
of this service which I require ?” 

“Tcan answer for him as easily as 
for myself,” replied Warren, 

“ Five thousand pounds, then, are 
the prices which I offer for the deed 
that is to be done” said the stranger. 

“Tis a grand sum—two thousand 
five hundred a-piece,’? observed the 
Magsman. “But how isit to be paid? 
—allia a lump?” 

“Decidedly not,” was the emphatic 
answer-—'' or else what guarantee 
have I that you will embark for Ameri- 
ca when once the money is in your 
pocket? These are the terms I pro- 
pose :— “ Five hundred pounds a-piece, 
for you and your friend, the moment 
we reach the place where the deed is 
to be accomplished. Five hundred pounds 
more for each, sO soon as the deed 
shall have been accomplished, The re- 
maining fifteen hundred pounds a- 
piece to be paid when you stand on 
the deck of the vessel at Liverpool.” 

“ Agreed |” exclaimed the Magsman. 
“These are terms which don’t require 
much consideration. And now, when 
is the affair to be carried into execu: 
tion ?” 

“To-night, if youcan procure the 
aid of your friend at once,” answered 
the nobleman: “ and if not, to-morrow 
night at latest.’’ 

“ As for my friend,” said Joe warren 
—“I could get him with us in a brace of 
shakes: but the notice for to-night ‘is 
sO precious short—and we’ve both got 
friends to take leave of—besides, I’ve 4 
young woman I should like to take out 
with me—and my pal has got a daugh- 
ter that he’d wish to say good-byé 
o——’ 

“You could both write to your 
friends from Liverpool,” interrupted 
the nobleman ; “and the young woman 
you speak of might follow you in the 
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very next ship. Therefore if you can 
possibly make arrangements for to- 
night I shall be well pleased—inas- 
much as my preparations are all in 
readiness,” 

“It shall be as you wish,” said the 
Magsman. And in the same way as 
you made preparation in the belief 
that the thing would come off to-night, 
so did I take a similar precaution in 
the expectation that there was business 
in hand which might probably give 
employment to two, Now then, Price 
—old feller—come along!” he exclaim- 
ed, bawling out loud. 

“All right” ejaculated a voice 
from a short distance; and at the 
same moment the Big Beggarman 
emerged from behind an adjacent kuot 
of trees. 

“Talsoam provided with weapons, 
understand,” exclaimed the noble man, 
in an impressive tone to Joe Warren : 
“and I hesitate not to punish treach- 
ery.” 

Thus speaking he thrust forth his 
arms from beneath his cloak—and each 
hand grasped a pistol, the click of 
which as he cocked them fell sharply 
on the Magsman’s ears. 

“ Lord bless ye, sir,” ejaculated the 
latter ; “ me and my pal are as harm- 
less as doves towards our patrons. 
Only, to tell you the truth, I didn’t 
know but what some plant might be 
meant against m2, in which case I had 
the Big Beggarman—for that’s his 
name—close handy to assist. And its 
lucky that I took such a precaution, 
since you want your business come 
off to-night and it requires two to 
doit.” 

“ Very lucky,” observed the noble- 
man laconically, as he concealed his 
weapons beneath his cloak. “But I 
leave you to explain matters to your 
companion,” > 
"Thus speaking, he walked a little 
way aside—keeping a sharp eye, how- 
ever, through his mask upon the tvo 
villains, who were soon in earnest con 
versation together. Their discourse 
did not however last long: for at the 
expiration of a few minutes, the Mage 
man accosted the nobleman, saying, la 
knew it would be all right—and I to 
you so, My palis perfectly agrceab 
and accepts the conditions whic 

, In fact, he's quite 
you’ve proposed. 
ready to cut as many throats from ear 
to ear as you may want us to try our 
n.’ : 3 
Boae me, then l? exclaimed the 
nobleman, a cold shudder passing over 
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his form as this terrible language fell 
upon his ears. 

The party proceeded at a rapid pace 
until they reached the Tyburn Road on 
the northern boundary of Hyde Park; 
and beneath the shade of the trees 
Overhanging the wall of Kensington 
Gardens, a private Catriage drawn by 
two horses was waiting. The lamps of 
tke vehicle were not lighted-the blinds 
were drawn up—and no Servant was in 
attendance save the postilion, who 
Wore a drab great coat and a shawl 
handkerchief coming up to his nose, 

This individual opened the door in 
silence the moment he beheld his 
master approching in company with 
the two men; and the three got into 
the carriage, one corner of which was 
already occupied by a female. The 
nobleman placed himself next to her: 
the Magsman and the Big Beggarman 
took their seat Opposite, which was the 
One nearest to the horses ;—and the 
postilion closed the door upon the 
party. In another moment the vehicle 
sped rapidly away down the road. 

Complete darkness reigned inside, 
ali the blinds being carefully drawn 
up. A long silence likewise prevailed, 
but this was presently interrupted by 
the nobleman offering the two ruffians 
refreshments, with which, it appeared, 
the pockets of the carriage were well 
supplied. Substantial sandwiches and 
flasks of brandy were presented to 
them, and in spite of the intense ob- 
scurity, neither the Magsman nor the 
Big Beggar man failed to find the way 
to their mouths, 

The nobleman and the lady—for 
such she was—now began to converse 
together in the French language, al- 
though they were both English: but 
their knowledge of the continental 
tongue enabled them to exchange ob- 
servations without being understood 
by their two companions, who conti- 
nued to eat and drinkin silence, 

In due time the vehicle stopped to 
change horses. The blinds were not 
disturbed—the halt was short—and 
away sped the carriage again, The 
Magsman and the Beggarman, having 
by this time finished their sandwiches 
and emptied their flasks, snoozed off 
each into a comfortable nap which 
lastéd until the horses were changed 
again. Then, the relay being effected, 
they fell asleep once more; and thus, 
what with waking up at intervals and 
relapsing into slumber again, they 
whiled away several hours—the journey 
continuing the whole time, 
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At length the carriage halted alto- 

gether, and the lady let down the 
blind on one side while the nobleman 
did the same on the other. 
.?The grey dawn of morning rendered 
all things visible, but wita a misty 
appearance; and the first impulse of 
the Magsman and the Beggarman was 
to cast their eyes upon the lady. But 
their survey of her was by no means 
comprehensive ; for like her male com- 
panion, she was wrapt iu an ample 
cloak, and wore a mask concealing all 
the upper part of her countenance. 
Her hair was sO arranged that but 
little of it was visible beneath her 
slouching gipsy bonnet: nevertheless 
two or three straggling curls had fallen 
during the night—and these were of a 
dark glossy brown, The eyes that 
looked forth from behind the mask, 
appeared of a deep blue—and the chin 
which was completely visible, was 
sweetly rounded and dazzlingly fair. 
In fine, there was every indication, 
despite the disguise, that the lady was 
young—and even the coarse imagina- 
tions of the Beggarman and Joe Waren 
believed her to be beautiful. 

From the lady their eyes were cast 
from the windows of the vehicle ; and 
they found that the halt had taken 
place in a bye-lane leading through a 
woody tract of country. At a distance 
of about a quarter of a mile, a small 
farm house reared its white walls and 
its heavy gables, picturesque even in 
the winter-time:—and on an eminence, 
apparently a couple of miles farther on 
in the same direction, a spacious man- 
sion seemed to command a view of 
the entire district. 

These were the only habitations 
visible : but at a short distance ahead 
some kind of building was evidently 
in progress—for the poles of a scaffold- 
ing, the triangularly arranged props 
Sustaining a huge stone and unfinished 
walls of masonry met the eyes of the 
Magsman and the Beggarman as they 
leant from the windows, sweeping the 
whole country round with their keen, 
searching looks, 

But where they were—in what coun- 
try, Or in what part of England—they 
knew no more than the dead. 

The postilion opened the door of 
the carriage: the nobleman immediate- 
ly leapt out—assisted the lady to alight 
—and then bade the Magsman and the 
Big Beggarman follow. 

Giving his arm tothe lady, he led 
the way down the lane, towards the 

uilding which was in the course of 
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being raised, and which proved, on a 
nearer view, to be a bridge partially 
erected and intended to span a stream 
of about thirty yards wide. 


——— 


CHAPTER XC. 
THE CRIME-ACCOMPLISHED. 


THE reader must now be made to 
understand that a huge hollow buttress 
standing at the water’s edge, had 
already been raised to a level with the 
bank which went sloping down; and in 
the interior of this buttress it was 
doubtless intended, as is usualin such 
cases, to deposit a specimen of each 
class of current coin together with any 
Other memorials of the actual year 
which fancy might dictate. The inte- 
rior of the buttress was large; and 
Over the opening was suspended the 
Massive crowning stone ready to be 
lowered whenever the attendant cere- 
mony should be fixed to take place. 

Having gained the end of the lane, 
which communicated witha road that 
tan fromthe spot where the bridge 
was being built to the farm-house 
already alluded to, the lady abruptly 
quilted the party; and the nobleman 
said to his two hired ruffians, “ We 
must conceal ourselves here for a short 
time.” 

They accordingly all three posted 
themselves behind a quantity of build- 
ing-stones piled up in readiness to be 
used for the bridge; and as the trio 
were thus placed, no one passing along 
the road could possibly observe them. 
_ The nobleman now began to give his 
instructions in a cool, calm, and delibe- 
rate manner. 

“In the course of half-an-hour or 
so,” he said, “ that lady who has just 
left us, will return down the road, 
proceeding towards the bridge. She 
will be accompanied by a young gentle- 
man. They will pass on the other side 
of this pile of granite-blocks ; and you 
must both rush forth—sejze upon the 
young gentleman—thrust this piece of 
sponge into his mouth as a gag—an 
then dispose of him in Precisely the 
manner I shall dictate, You compre* 
hend me ?” 

“There’s no mistake about it, sir,” 
observed the Magsman. 

“Plain as the A. B, C,” muttered 
the Big Beggarman. 

“ Here, then,” resumed the unknown 
producing a pocket-book and taking 
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out a portion of its contents, —“ here, 
then, isa five-hundred-pound Bank- 
note for each of you according to 
agreement, 

“That’s what I call business-like,” 
said the Magsman, his eyes gloating 
over the flimsy representative of the 
sum named. ` 

_ And straight-for’ard,’’ added the 
Big Beggarman, securing his own note 
about his person. 

Chere was now a long silence—and 
every two Or three minutes the noble- 
man looked anxiously in the direction 
of the farm-house, whither the lady had 
gone, An increasing nervousness was 
perceptible in his manner despite the 
mask that concealed all that portion of 
the „countenance which expresses the 
feelings and denotes what is passing 
in the mind; and the chattering of his 
teeth was even audible every now and 
then, At length an ejaculation of 
pleasure escaped his lips; and the 
Magsman and Big B-ggarman, looking 
in the same direction, beheld the lady 
retracing her way rapidly down the 
road, leaning on the arm of a gentle- 
man, 

The mists of that morning hour had 
by this time dispersed—and already 
dida faint quivering in the east denote 
that the sunbeams were endeavouring 
to force their way through the heavy 
atmosphere. The weather was cold— 
not with the crisp exhilarating fresh- 
ness of a frosty air, but with the more 
piercing, penetrating chill of damp- 
ness, But though the nobleman trem- 
bled, alike with the natural cold and 
from the influence of harrowing feel- 
jogs—yet neither the Magsman nor 
the Big Beggarman appeared in the 
least degree uncomfortable. 

And now as the lady and the gentle- 
man drew nearer and nearer as they 
came arm-in-arm along the road, Joe 
Warren and his accomplice were en- 
abled to observe that the latter was 
young—apparently about two or three 
and twenty—tall, slender, handsome, 
and well-dressed. By his manner, it 
seemed that he was conversing not 
only joyously but affectionately with 
his companion as they walked rapidly 
on. But from time totime he cast a 
furtive look behind him towards the 
farmhouse, as if fearful of pursuit. 
All was still and quiet, however in 

direction. 
ae lady still wore her mask: but the 
elegance of her gait and the musical 
grace of her walk could not be con- 
cealed by the ample cloak which 
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enveloped her:—and the Magsman felt 
convinced that she belonged to the 
upper class. As for the Big Beggarman 
he did not trouble himself much about 
the matter, his whole thoughts being 
centred inthe reward that he was to 
gain and of which he had already 
received a handsome instalment as an 
earnest. 


And now the fatal moment was at 
hand | 

Forth sprang the Magsman and the 
Big Beggarman from behind the pile 
of granite blocks:—forth they sprang, 
we say—like tigers bursting from their 
lair—and the young gentleman gave 
vent toa loud cry of mingled amaze- 
ment andterror as their iron grasp 
was laid upon him. The masked lady 
stepped abruptly aside, so as to leave 
him completely at the mercy of the 
ruffians; and at that instant the con: 
viction appeared to flash to the mind 
of the unhappy victim that she had 
betrayed him! 

Then, ere the Magsman had time to 
thrust into his mouth the sponge 
which the nobleman had given him for 
the purpose, the young gentleman gave 
utterance to a moan of bitter anguish, 
accompanied by the mention of a 
female Christian name! 

And that name was caught by the 
ears of the Magsman and the Big 
Beggarman: but the next moment the 
victim was silenced—for they thrust 
the gag into his mouth, despite the 
desperate struggles which he made 
and the maddened resistance which he 
Offered, 

“By heaven! I will shoot him if he 
dares to utter another word!” exclaim- 
ed the nobleman, now springing forth 
from behind the granite-blocks, with a 
pistol ready cocked in his hand. 

"No—no !” cried the lady, in a sti- 
fling voice of profound emotion; “he is 
silenced now—spill not his blood——” 

“Bring him this way, men!” said 
the nobleman hastily; and, taking the 
lady's hand, he led her in advance 
towards the bridge. 

fhe young gentleman continued to 
struggle violently: but the united 
strength of the Magsman and Big 
Beggarman was irresistiole—and they 
dragged him on towards the spot which 
the nobleman aud the lady had already 
reached and whither the former- was 
beckoning them with feverish excite- 


ment, à : 

But all this took place in far less time 
than we are occupying in detailing it: 
comparatively it was the work of a 
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minute—one brief minute, in which 
fear, despair, agony, and the bitterness 
of death itself were all concentrated 
and compressed ! 

And, O horror of horrors! how can 
we find words to do justice to the 
crowning tragedy? 2 

For, in obedience to the signs which 
the nobleman made, the Magsman and 
the Beggarman thrust the unhappy, 
writhing, struggling, despairing youth 
into the hollow of the buttress: yes— 
there they thrust him—into that hole 
they forced him down headJong—and 
then, loosening the winch-rope which 
sustained the massive stone above, 
they let it fall upon the mouth of this 
living tomb! 

It was done—that tremendous deed 
was accomplished—this astounding 
crime was consummated | 

And, stiffened with dread horror, 
the nobleman and the lady—appalled 
by the very tragedy of which they 
themselves had proved the directing 
arch-fiends—remained, transfixed as it 
were to the spot, with their eyes rivet- 
ed on that crowning stone beneath 
which their victim had disappeared. 

But the lady was the first to recover 
her presence of mind—the first to 
throw off the coils of remorse. 

“Come,” she said, suddenly starting 
from that statue-like immovability 
into which terror had temporarily 
paralyzed her, and laying her hand 
upon the arm of her companion in 
order to arouse him likewise from the 
numbness and torpor of his senses— 
“come,” she repeated—“ for we have 
yet much to do!” 

“Would to God that we had never 
began this dread work at alll” he 
murmured ina toneso low that his 
words escaped the ears of the Mags- 
man and the Big Beggarman, 

“Coward!—you are a coward [E 
said the lady, the reproach hissing 
savagely between her lips, as her eyes 
from behind the mask seemed to shoot 
forth living fire. “But, come—coliect 

your energies—recall your courage,” 
she added immediately and ina more 

conciliatory tone; “remember all the 
advantages which will ensue from the 
deed just perpetrated.” 

“Oh | yes—advantages beyond num- 
ber—gold to gild the wounded con- 
science—broad lands to appease the 
worm of remorse!” ejaculated the 
nobleman: ‘ marvellous advantages, 
truly l? and he laughed the fiendish 
biting laugh which has the poison of 
ell in its mirth. 
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“Merciful God! compose yourself,» 
said the lady, imploringly. “ Those 
men will overhear you——”’ 

“Pardon—forgive me—I knew not 
what I said nor what I did for the m9- 
ment,” interrupted the nobleman, 
pressing the lady’s hand reassuringly, 
"Just now, when I proposed to fire 
upon him, it was you who were over- 
come by your feelings of horror—anq 
now thatthe deedis done, it is my 
turn! But come—come away—let us 
depart—the morniog is advancing— 
the masons will be coming——” 

“Come, then—and beware how you 
give rein to your tongue!” whispered 
the lady, impressively, 

The party now retraced their steps 
to the carriage: the nobleman and his 
fair companion resumed their places 
by each other’s side—the Magsman 
and the Big Beggarman seated them- 
selves opposite —the blinds were pulled 
up again—and the vehicle rolled 
rapidly away from the vicinage of the 
spot where so tremendous a crime had 
been perpetrated. 

Aud still neither the Magsman nor 
the Big Beggarman entertained the 
slightest notion of where they were, 
nor what part of England had been 
made the theatre of so foul a tragedy, 

For upwards of an hour did the car- 
riage proceed without stopping: and 
at length it halted. The blinds were 
put down again—the party alighted— 
and the Magsman and Beggarinan, on 
casting their looks around, perceived 
that the vehicle was standing at the 
door of a small but neat cottage on the 
threshold of which anold man and 
woman were bowing respectfully to 
the nobleman and the lady. This habi- 
tation stood in a lonely spot, by the 
side of a narrow road which evidently 
was not a great highway ;and the ivy 
covered tower of a village church 
peeped above a hill at a distance of 
about two miles, 

The Magsman and the Big Beggar- 
man were forthwith conducted by the 
old couple, who were dressed like pea- 
sauts in comfortable circumstances, 
into a neat room serving alike as kit- 
chen and parlour ; and their eyes were 
not only gladdened by the appearance 
of a cheerful log-fire blazing on the 
ample hearth, but also by the prepara- 
tions that were in progress for a com- 
fortable breakfast. A clock, which 
stood in a corner of the room showed 
them that it was now nine o'clock on 
this memorable morning. À 

The nobleman and lady remained 
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outside in earnest conversation for 
nearly ten minutes, at the expiration 
of which period they entered the 
cottage. By this time the coffee was 
made by the old woman; and the lady, 
having hastily partaken of a cup, but 
without removing her mask, shoox 
hands with the nobleman and returned 
to the carriage which instantaneously 
drove away. 

The unknown employer of the Mags- 
man and the Big Beggarman now 
thrust, another five hundred pound 
note into the hands of each. whisper- 
ing at the same time, “ You are to 
remain here until the evening, when 
some little additiona! service—but of a 
less serious nature than the former,” 
he observed significantly, “ will be 
required at your hands. I ray as well 
state that it will be useless for you to 
put any questions to these good 
people,” he added, turning bis masked 
countenance for a moment towards the 
old man and woman ;—“ inasmuch as 
they will turn a deaf ear to such 
inquiries, Moreover, should you even 
cross the threshold of the door without 
my permission, all the rest of our 
bargain becomes annulled in an 
instant and you forfeit the balance of 
the reward. Now do we understand 
each Other ?” 

“ Perfectly,” answered the Mags- 
mau: “and neither me nor my pal 
will do anything for you to disap- 
prove of.” 

“ Sit down, then,” said the noble- 
man, “and partake of the breakfast 
which is now served up.” 

The men to whom this invitation 
was addressed did not require a second 
bidding: but placing themselves at 
the table they commenced a desperate 
onslaught on the hot coffee, home- 
made bread, rashers of bacon, and 
new-laid eggs which were served up 
with no niggard hand. The nobleman 
taking off his cloak and appearing 10 
a handsome suit of black, seated him- 
self at a sidetable, with his back 
towards the Magsman and the Big 
Beggarman, so that he might raise his 
mask conveniently to enable him to 
eat his breakfast without standing the 
chance of disclosing his features to 
those individuals. 

The meal _ being concluded, the 
Magsman and Beggarman assented to 
a proposal which was made to them 
that they should take a few hours’ rest 
in indemnification for the disturbed 
night which they had passed inside the 
carriage: and they were accordingly 


conducted to a bed-chamber. There 
they slept until the old man came to 
arouse them at two o’clock in the 
afternoon with the agreeable intima- 
tion that dinner was ready: and, on 
descending to the lower room, they 
found a smoking joint, flanked with 
dishes of vegetables and jugs of home- 
brewed ale, already served upon the 
table. To this repast they did ample 
jJustice—while the nobleman partook of 
his dinner at the side-table. 

But even if this personage had not 
wished to place himself in such a 
manner that he could eat unobserved 
by the Magsman and Beggarman— 
even, we mean, if he had worn no 
mask at all—stillhe would not have 
taken a seat at the same table with 
them. No—that insufferable pride 
which animates the English aristo- 
cracy would have made him loathe and 
abhor the idea of associating so inti- 
mately with men belonging to a lower 
grade, for not even the companion- 
ship of crime—the complicity of 
murder,—no—not even this hideous 
connexion could have induced him to 
fraternise with the paid instruments 
of his dark iniquity. 

The meal being concluded, pipes 
and tobacco were supplied to the Mags- 
man and his companion, who address: 
ed themselves to the enjoyment there- 
of accordingly : and the nobleman re- 
tired up-stairs, most probably to snatch 
a few hours’ rest. At all events he did 
not re-appear until tea was prepared 
at about seven o’clock,—Joe Warren 
and the Beggarman having in the 
interval smoked countless pipes and 
emptied numerous jugs of ale. 

After tea the two men resumed their 
pipes: but instead of malt liquor they 
were now regaled with gin—and by the 
assistance of the tobacco and the spi- 
rits they whiled away the time plea- 
santly enough until ten o’clock, when 
an excellent supper was set before 
them. Of this meal the nobleman re- 
fused to partake : but Joe Warren and 
the Big Beggarman did ample justice 
to it—for, as they laughingly observed 
to the people of the house, “ eating 
and drinking never came amiss to 
them.” 

At eleven o’clock, the nobleman re- 
sumed his cloak, beneath which he con- 
cealed a dark lantern lent him by the 
old man, who likewise produced a 
shovel, a pick-axe, and a bag contain- 
ing some smaller implements. Of these 
things the Magsman and the Big Beg- 
garman took charge ;and, guided by 
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their unknown employer, they sallied 
forth from the cottage. f 

The moon shone brightly, illuminat- 
ing the whole scene around and bring- 
ing the ivy-covered tower of the 
village church into stcong relief. And 
it was towards this church that the 
nobleman led his two agents. of evil 
across the fields—a journey which 
was performed in silence and without 
meeting a single soul. 


CHAPTER XCI. 
THE CHURCH. 


THE party entered the churchyard 
which was crowded with tombstones 
that gleamed with spectral-like ghastli- 
ness in the cold moonlight; and the 
Magsman began to wonder whether 
the employer of himself and the Beg- 
garman intended them to perform a 
little business in the resurrection way 
before he parted from them. 

But the nobleman Passed straight 
along the narrow path which, intersect- 
ing the cemetery, led to the church 
door; and here he Stopped. The bag, 
of which the Big Beggarman had taken 
charge, furnished a bunch of keys, 
One of which speedily turned in the 
lock, The door was thrust Open—and 
the. nobleman entered the church with 

is companions, 

The deep silence of the place struck 
as solemnly upon the heart as the 
intense chill of the atmosphere did 
upon the exterior senses, and it was 
evident that the nobleman felt a 
species of superstitious awe steal over 
him—for his hand trembled as he 
produced the dark lantern from 
beneath his cloak, As for the Mags- 
man and the Beggarman—they knew 
not fear of any kind jand the effect 
of the profound stillness upon their 
minds was of the most evenescent 
description. 

Passing along the aisle, the noble- 
man led the way toa small cloistral- 
looking nook, separated from the boiy 
of the church by a Screen of sculptured 
stone, and evidently set apart for the 
monuments of those families which 
possessed hereditary sepulchres there, 
_Stooping down and throwing the 
light of the lantern in such a manner 
upon the pavement that he could read 
the inscriptions graven there, the 
pepleman in a few moments pointed 

t a particular stone, which he bade 
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the two men raise by the help of 
certain implements which they would 
find in the bag. At the same time 
he charged them to perform their work 
ia such a manner that when replaced, 
the stone should afford no indication 
of having been recently raised, 

The bag, as the nobleman intimated, 
was found to contain not only all the 
requisite tools for accomplishing the 
task now described —but likewise a box 
of cement for the purpose of refixing 
the stone in its setting. To work the 
Magsman and the Big Beggarman 
therefore went, their employer holding 
the dark lantern in such a way that 
while it effectually assisted them, its 
beams never once permitted them, to 
read a single word of the inscription 
graven on the stone which they were 
removing, 

In half an hour this huge fragment 
of the dull blue pavement was lifted 
away from the mouth of the vault 
which it covered ; and a narrow flight 
of stone steps appeared, leading down 
into the deep darkness of a sepulchre 
whence a noisome effluvium exhaled— 
that peculiar odour which has naught 
like it, and which at once, even when 
the source is unknown, carries to the 
sense a conviction of the vicinage of 
decompcsing mortality. 

Having allowed some minutes to 
elapse for the foul air thus to expend 
itself, the nobleman bade his two 
assistants descend into the vault. They 
obeyed—and he hastened to follow 
them with the lantern in his hand. 

The subterranean was spacious: and 
round the walls were arranged 
numerous coffins, in three rows—the 
lowest standing upon the paved floor, 
2nd the other two resting on stout iron 
Supporters projecting from the solid 
masonry. By these means no coffin 
actually stood upon another; and 
between the rows there was space 
sufficient to enable the plates upon the 
lids to be examined without moving 
the coffins themselves, 

Despite, however, of the interval 
allowed for the exhalation of the foul 
air, the stench which prevailed in the 
vault was almost intolerable ; and the 
Magsman observed, with a terrible 
imprecation, that “the sooner they did 
whatever business there was to do, the 
better be should like it.’ With the 
propriety of this suggestion the Big 
Beggarman signified his concurrence 
in a remark that began and ended 
with oaths more horrible than even the 
one to which his companion had given 
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utterance ; and the blood of the noble- 
man actually curdled in his veins as 
this hideous language struck appalling- 
ly upon his ears, 

_“ Silence |” he exclaimed, almost 
sinking beneath the shuddering effects 
of the cold tremor that passed over 
him: ‘Such dreadful language is 
enough to awaken those who sleep 
around you.” 

“Me and my pal ain’t afraid of the 
dead, sir,” growled the Magsman, with 
a chuckle which seemed to strike upon 
the nobleman's mind as something that 
did him harm. 

“I should think not 1” exclaimed the 
Big Beggarman, with even a coarser 
and more brutal Jaugh. “I never did 
see any ghostesses yet—and if sobe the 
dead does walk at times, this is a very 
favourable opportunity for one of ’em 
to get up and enjoy a mouthful of 
fresh air.” 

But scarcely were those words 
uttered, when a tremendous explosion, 
like the report of a cannon, sounded 
through the vault, accompanied with 
an effluvium so horrible—so nauseating 
sO stifling, as scarcely to leave the 
nobleman and his two assistants the 
power to scramble up the stone steps 
and retreat into the purer air of the 
aisle of the church, 

The lantern, which the masked un- 
known carried in his hand, threw its 
gleaming raysupon the disturbed and 
agitated countenances of the two men, 
whose souls were now filled with a 
consternation which they vainly en- 
deavoured to conceal from each other. 

“What the devil could that. have 
been, Joe?” demanded the Big Beggar- 
man, throwing a stealthy look around 
him, as if he almost expected to see 
some hideous shape emerging from 
the obscurity that reigned beyond the 
scope of the lamplight. 

“I should say that it was Satan 
warning us not to trespass in his 
domains,” answered the Magsman, 
with an effectual attempt at a chuckle: 
for the fellow was so bewildered by a 
din to him utterly unaccountable as to 
be really frightened, although he 


endeavoured to put a good face upon 
the matter. 


“ Banish your fears,” says the noble- 


' man, who had remained silent for a 


4 ‘nutes in order most probably 
a an rent occurrence should 
have time to produce a certain effect 
upon the men and induce them to 
abstain from that horrible language in 
which they had indulged in the vault 


and which sounded like tremendous 
blasphemy in his ears: but now per- 
ceiving that the incident was not cal- 
culated to produce any such beneficial 
effect, he thought it useless to delay 
any longer an explanation of the phe- 
nomenon which had frightened them. 

‘The noise which startled us all three, 
he accordingly continued, “and which 
drove us so quickly from the vault, 
was caused by the sudden explosion of 
a leaden coffin.” 

“Well—I’m blowed if ever I should 
have thought of that |” exclaimed the 
Big Beggarman. 

“It is nevertheless as J tell you,” re- 
sumed the nobleman; “and you can 
now understand likewise the cause of 
the dreadful cdour which assailed us 
at thesame moment that the din fell 
upon our ears, 

It was from the effluyium, and not 
from the explosive din, that I beat so 
rapid a retreat. But we may now 
return to the vault.” 

Thither they accordingly retraced 
their steps; and, when once more in 
the subterranean, they perceived that 
one of the coffins on the uppermost 
row at the farther extremity, had burst 
completely open, and that a half- 
decomposed corpse was exposed to 
view. A shudder passed visibly over 
the nobleman’s frame—for his hand 
trembled so violently that he nearly 
dropped the iantern: but, regaining 
his composure with a great effort, he 
averted his eyes from the ghastly 
spectacle, and began to examine the 
plates on the coffins of the highest tier 
on the right hand side from the 
entrance, 

While thus engaged, his back was 
turned towards the Magsman and the 
Big Beggarman: but every other in- 
stant he cast a rapid glance furtively 
around to assure himself that they 
were contemplating no treachery of 
any kind. In afew minutes he dis- 
covered the particular coffin-plate 
which, as it appeared, he sought ; and 
while his eyes lingered upon the 
inscription, the Magsman, who on his 
side had been rigidly though un- 
suspectingly watching all his move- 
ments, sundenly plucked off a signet: 
ring from one of the rotting fingers of 
the corpse that lay exposed in the 
broken leaden coffin, 

This was the work of an instant: the 
nobleman saw it not—and, while the 
Big Biggarman nodded approvingly, 
Joe Warren secured the ring in his 
Waistcoat pocket. But scarcely was 
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the feat perfortsed,when the employer 
of the two ruffians turned round and 
bade them take a chisel from the bag 
and remove the plate from the 
particular coffin to which he pointed. 
This was soon done—the nobleman 
holding the lantern in such a manner 
that, while it assisted the operation, it 
permitted not the operators themselves 
to read the inscription on the plate. 

“ What next ?” demanded the Mags- 
man as the nobleman secured ahout 
his person the plate upon which he 
seized the moment it was wrenched 
away from the coffin-lid. 

“Hold the light, and stand a little 
farther off,” was the response. 

Joe Warren and the Beggariman 
accordingly fell back a few paces, the 
former receiving the lantern from the 
hands of the nobleman who now pro- 
ducing another plate from beneath his 
cloak, proceeded to fasten it on in the 
place whence the old one had been 
removed. This task was easily ac- 
complished by means of four black 
screws and a screw-driver taken from 
the bag, 

“Now we have done all our business 
in the vault,” said the nobleman ; and 
receiving back the lantern from the 
Magsman, he led the way from the 
noisome subterranean which was still 
pervaded with a stifling fetid odour 
that made the stomach sick, the heart 
heave, and the tongue experience a 
thick, clammy, and nauseating taste, 

The Magsman and the Beggarman 
replaced the stone over the mouth of 
the vault: the box of cement already 
alluded to was brought into requisition; 
and the entire pavement, now 
uniform once more, was swept lightly 
with a small brush supplied with the 
bag—so that there was not the slightest 
indication nor appearance calculated 
to excite a suspicion of the sanctuary 
for the dead having been disturbed, 
And it may likewise be as well to 
reiterate the observation that while 
thus employed in consigning the huge 
flag back to its setting, the two men 
were not permitted by the masked un- 
known to catch a glimpse of the 
inscription graven upon it. 

“Now follow me,” he said. when this 
portion of the task was. accomplished 5 

and quitting the cloistral nook, he led 
the way to the farther end of the 
church, where one of the keys upon 
the large bunch already mentioned, 
Soon opened a door near the com- 
nunion-table, 
i Party now entered the vestry, 


which was a small room, carpetted, 
and surrounded by bench-seats. A 
surplice and black gown hung against 
the wall; and in an half-open cup- 
board an empty decanter and two or 
three wine-glasses appeared upon a 
shelf. Over the mantel-piece there 
was a diminutive mirror, to the nail 
sustaining which a pair of clerical 
bands was hanging. From one side 
of the vestry-room a sort of closet 
Opened; and in this recess was kept 
the iron safe containing the parish 
registers, 

Giving the lantern to the Magsman, 
the nobleman tried the small keys of 
his bunch, one after the other, without 
any effect. The door of the iron safe 
remained immovable—the lock 
afforded no symptoms of yielding. 

“If it do not give way by fair means, 
it shall by foul!’ exclaimed the un- 
known, the lower portion ‘of his 
countenance which the mask left re- 
vealed, flushing with the excitement 
of impatience and vexation, 

“Me and my pal wouldsoon make 
light work of it,” observed the Mags- 
man. “ There’s plenty of implements 
in the bag that would force the 
obstinate safe.” 

“In fact,” added the Big Beggarman 
thinking it necessary to thrust in a 
word, “‘there’s no safety at all in a 
safe when me and Joe Warren are 
concerned.” 

“You shall try your hands upon it 
if I cannot manage it without 
violence,” said the nobleman, “ But 
see—this key appears to fit it—yes—it 
yields—it yields !” he exclaimed, with 
an icexpressible outburst of joy which 
led his two assistants to believe that 
this was not the least important in- 
cident in the night’s adventures. 

Now that your services are not re- 
quired for the moment,” continued 
the unknown, as he drew forth one of 
the registers from the safe, —“ you can 
seat yourselves and dispose of a flask 
of brandy while I inspect this book, 

Thus speaking, he produced a case- 
bottle from beneath his cloak; and 
while the two ruffians sate down upon 
one of the benches in the vestry to 
enjoy it, the nobleman placed himself 
at the table for the purpose of examin- 
ing the register. 

With the lantern near him in 
such a manner that its light fell upon 
the pages as he turned them slowly 
Over after a careful inspection of 
each, the unknown bent over the huge 
parochial volume with anattitude that 
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denoted an absorbing interest; and 
though all the upper portion of his 
countenance was concealed by the 
black mask, yet there was an expres- 
sion about the mouth which indicated 
a profound anxiety lest, the record 
that he sought should not be there. 

Leaf after leaf did he turn over—a 
quarter of an hour passed—the men 
emptied the brandy-flask—and then 
they conversed in low whispers. The 
nobleman seemed to have forgotten 
their presence, so profoundly absorbed 
was he inthe register: and thus while 
he was deligently searching for some 
entry, the ensuing dialogue, took place 
between them. 

“This is the rammest lark altogether 
that J ever knew in all my life,” 
observed the Magsman. 

It’s a reglar romance,” returned the 
Big Beggarman. “But have you any 
idea whereabouts in England we 
are ?” 

“Not the remotest,” was the re: 
sponse. ‘‘To do the gentleman 
justice, he has managed matters so 
well that he has even baffled us in 
that respect. But the day may come, 
my fine feller,” added the Magsman 
significantly, “ when we shall find out 
everything that is now strange and 
mysterious, At present we’ve two 
distinct clues——” 

“Two |” repeated the Big Beggar- 
roan: “how d’ye make that out? I 
only know of the signet-ring which 
you took off the finger of the mouldy 
stiff’un down in the vault——” 

“ And the Christian name of that 
lady,’ added the Magsman, “ Didn’t 
you catch it ?” 

“ To be sure I did !” was the reply. 
“What afoolI am to overlook such 
an important point. Besides, such a 
peculiar Christian name too—— 

' Ah | it was a nice-looking young 
feller, that screamed out that name, 
observed the Magsman. “It was al- 
most a pity to put him into the hole. I 
wonder who the deuce he could have 

n——” 7 
ESA aa while you’re wondering, you 
‘may just as well wonder about who the 
lady was also—and who our friend 
there is,’ continued the Big Beggar 
man, nodding his head towards the 
nobleman who was still poring over the 
register. But I say, Joe, added the 
ruffian, sinking his voice to a whisper 
that was scarcely audible, “ what’s to 
prevent us from knocking him on the 
head and helping ourselves tO the 
contents of his pocket-book, instead 
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of waiting till he pays us the balance 
at Liverpool ?” 

“ Lord bless ye,” my dear Stephen,” 
returned the Magsman, in the same 
subdued tone,” do you suppose that I 
haven’t been thinking of the same 
thing ever since I saw him take out 
hi$ pocket-book for the first time, 
this morning when we were standing 
behind the pile of granite blocks ? To 
be sure I haye—and when we were 
smoking our pipes after dinner in the 
cottage, I was half a mind to Propose 
to you to cut his throat and the old 
man’s and woman’s throats also, and 
so make light work of the business at 
once. But I thought better of it—and 
I tell you now that it’s more to our 
interests to let things take their 
course ??” 

“ How so?” demanded the Beggar- 
man, Suppose the pocket-book con- 
tained more:than he has still got to 
pay us?”’—then we should be the 
gainers.” 

“And suppose it contains less?” 
returned the Magsman, with a know- 
ing look: “in this case we should be 
the losers. And it may be probable 
that the gentleman intends to get 
more money at Liverpool—or that he 
has left his pocket-book behind him 
at the cottage a 


“ Well, there’s certainly them 
chances against us,” said the Beggar- 
man, ina musing tone, although still 
speaking in a low whisper. 

“But that’s not the calculation I’ve 
been making,” continued the Mags- 
man ‘Of course we don’t mean to 
go to America: that you and me have 
already decided upon between our- 
selves. Well, now—suppose we some 
day find out who he is—and who the 
lady is—and what all this business 
means ?—why, let his fortune be what- 
ever it will, at least half of it must find 
its way into our pockets. He couldn’t 
refuse it—nor the lady either, whoever 
she is. They’re completely im our 
power;and as they’re no (doubt well 
off already, and most likely mean to 
be much richer still—for this affair 
hasn’t been undertaken for nothing, 
mark ye—it will be a splendid thing 
forus to find out who they are and 
have a hold upon them.” 

“You’re right, Joe,” observed the 
Big Beggarman, convinced by this 
reasoning : ‘‘ we musn’t knock him on 
the head. He’ll be more use to us 
living—I see that now.” 


“To besure,” rejoined the Mags- 
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man; and, the question being thus 
disposed of, the matter dropped. 

But while the ruffians had been thus 
coolly and calmly deliberating upon 
the propriety or impropriety of 
assassinating their marked employer, 
—he on his part had succeeded in dis- 
covering the particular record which 
he sought in the parochial volume. A 
smile played upon his lip—and ke 
rubbed his hands together joyfully. 
Then. taking a pen-knife from his 
pocket, he carefully scratched out 
certain words in that entry whica 
regarded his interests or his views ; 
and with equal caution he rubbed over 
ita very fine powder, or species of 
pounce, which he had brought for the 
purpose, The effect was that when 
he wrote other words in the place of 
those which he had erased, the ink did 
not run with an improper thickness 
upon the paper, cor afford auy sign or 
indication that such substitution had 
taken place. In fact, the forgery was 
complete and faultless in its execution: 
the handwriting of the original entry 
was imitated toa nicety ;—and when 
the ink was entirely dry, the nobleman 
rubbed the paper gently with the tip of 
his forefinger on which he collected a 
little dust by passing along the mantel- 
piece. The result was to take away 
from the leaf that whiteness which 
appeared where the pen-knife had 
Scratched it ;and the page thus wore 
an uniform aspect, as if it had never 
been tampered with. 

The register was now returned to its 
place—the safe was locked again—and 
the nobleman quitted the vestry, 
followed by his two agents, Along the 
aisle they proceeded, their footsteps 
raising echoes which made it seem as 
if there were other midnight visitors 
in the church; but this they knew to 
be a delusion—and jn safety they 
emerged from the temple which their 
presence had so desecrated, 

The nobleman was careful to lock 
the door behind him: and the trio 

retraced their way through the 
cemetery—across the fields—back to 
the cottage at the door of which they 
found tke travelling-carriage in readi- 
ness, 

The reader will remember that the 
masked lady had taken her departure 
in the vehicle immediately after break- 
_ fast in the morning :and it had now 
Teturned to convey the nobleman and 

us two hired bravos to Liverpool. 
‘he old couple were Sitting up at the 
tage, into which the Magsman and 
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the Beggarman were invited to enter 
and partake of some hasty refresh- 
ment, The clockin the room showed 
them it was nearly two in the morning; 
and thus their nocturnal expedition 
had occupied three hours, 

While they were regaling themselves 
with some cold meat and hot spirits- 
and-water, the nobleman presented 
theron each with a hundred pounds, 
observing, “ This is for the extra work 
which you have done to-night. The 
balance of the large sum due to both of 
you shall be paid, according to agree- 
ment, when you stand upon the deck 
of the American packet at Liverpool.” 

The men expressed their satisfac- 
tion ;—aud, the meal being concluded, 
they entered the carriage, followed by 
the nobleman 

The blinds were drawn up—total 
darkness reigned within—and the 
vehicle rolled rapidly away,—thus 
perpetuating that deep mystery which 
had all along been maintained towards 
the Magsman and the Big Beggar- 
man respecting the whereabouts of 
those scenes through which they had 
passed, and the locality of those inci- 
dents in which they had borne sa 
large a share, 


——— 


CHAPTER XCII 
THE WAY-SIDE COTTAGE.— 
THE ACCIDENT, 


THE journey was continued jn pro- 
found silence: for the nobleman did 
not choose to converse with his hire- 
ling assassins—and the two men them- 
selves, overcome witk weariness, soon 
fell into a profound slumber. Even 
when the carriage stopped to charge 
horses, they did not wake up: but at 
length they were aroused by sorme one 
shaking tbem violently—and then they 
found that several hours must have 
passed away. For the blinds were down 
—the misty grey light ofthe dawn was 
throwing a sort of half relief upon the 
tali buildings of a town at a_ short dis- 
tance—and the vehicle was standing 
at the door of a small cottage, not half 
so cOmfortable-looking as the one 
which had previously afforded the 
men such good cheer. 

The nobleman it was who had arous- 
ed his followers; and they all alighted 
at this dwelling, the only inhabitant of 
which appeared to be a very aged but 


bustling, active woman, remarkably 
clean though homely in her apparel. 
She conducted them into her cottage 
where the table was already spread for 
breakfast; and it therefore struck both 
the Magsman and the Beggarman that 
their presence was not unexpected. 

he idea was confirmed, when the 
nobleman, bidding them follow him 
upstairs, conducted them toa chamber 
where he showed them two trunks full 
of clothing, observing at the same 
time, “Here isa complete wardrobe 
for each of you; so that the instant we 
reach Liverpool you will have nothing 
to do but to step on board a ship which 
will sail immediately afterwards. But 
you will do well to throw aside the 
apparel you now have ou, and dress 
yourselves in the garments provided 
for you. Ina word, it will be Prudent 
to make yourselves look as decent and 
respectable as possible,” 

Having thus spoken, the masked un- 
known quitted the chamber, closing 
the door behind him. 

“Well, I'n blowed if things ain’t 
done by magic now-a-days,” said the 
Magsman. “In the first place a carri- 
age was ready waiting for us the night 
before last when we met our employer 
in Hyde Park: then, when we reached 
the bridge, yesterday morning, the 
lady had nothing to do but walk up to 
the house and lead forth her victim 
just for all the world as if she carried 
a wand which he was bound to obey. 
Next we are whirled away toa cottage 
where a comfortable old couple have 
got everything nice and in readiness 
to entertain us, At night, a bag is 
furnished with every implement 
necessary for the visit tothe church- 
vault—even tothe very keys that are 
to open the church doors themselves. 
And now we come this morning to 
another cottage, where breakfast is 
ready to serve up, 2nd where a couple 
of trunks full of all kinds of toggery 
are waiting for us.” 3 

“Tt looks like a fairy tale, Joe,” said 
the Beggarman. ‘But instead of 
troubling ourselves about how the 
trunks and the toggery come here, let 
us inspect.the first and try on the 
last.” 

“So we will,” observed the Mags: 

n, 

The examination of the boxes ac- 
cordingly commenced; and in each 
one were found two suits of clothes, 
shirts, stockings, handkerchiefs, hair- 
brushes, combs, shaving-tackle, boots— 
in fine, everything necessary for the 
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outfit of men who were about to under- 
take „a tolerably long voyage. The 
clothing was of good but plain mate- 
rials, and was of that kind which a 
respectable artizan or operative would 
purchase, 

Well,” ejaculated the Big Beggar- 
man, at last breaking the long silence 
which had prevailed during the in- 
spection of the various articles: “ as- 
sure as my name is Stephen Price, I 
mean to transmogrify myself in a 
jiffey. I’ve taken a sudden fit of 
cleanliness into my head—and [I] see 
if I can’t make myself look a little 
respectable.” 

“You'll never look anything else 
but a gallows’-bird,”’ said the Magsman, 
with a coarse laugh. 

“Well, Joe,” was the retort, “ when- 
ever I mount the scaffold, you won’t be 
many paces either before or behind 
me—and the same funeral service will 
do for us both. But here is a capital 
razor; and I mean to have a good 
shave on the chin at present, whether 
Or not Jack Ketch shall hereafter have 
the handling of my throat.” 

The two-men proceeded to perform 
their toilette ; and having washed and 
shaven themselves, they each put on 
clean linen and a new suit of clothes, 

“ Somehow or another, I don’t feel 
comfortable when togged of in this 
fashion, said the Magsman, as he sur- 
veyed himself in a little looking-glass 
that hung to the whitewashed wall of 
the humble chamber. “ You know that 
even when I’ve had hundreds of 
pounds in my pockets, I’ve never put 
myself out of the way to look clean or 
decent ; and an old rough coat has al- 
ways pleased me better than a new 
one. The fact is, Stephen, respectabi- 
lity don’t suit me.” 

“ And I never liked it until now,” 
responded the Big Beggarman. “ But 
I mean to give it a fair trial fora short 
time. 

“Im afraid you're too ugly, Stephen, 
to play your new part properly,” ob- 
served the Magsman, chuckling at the 
compliment which he thus paid his 
associate. “But let’s go down stairs 
and see if breakfast’s ready: for I’m 
as hungry as if I hadn’t had anything 
to eat for a month past.” £ 

“Come along, then,” said the Beg- 
garman;—and they descended accord- 
ingly. i 

fae the room below, the masked un- 
known was already partaking of coffee 
at a side table ; and the old woman 
hastened to serve up a copious repast 
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to the two men, who did speedy and 
ample justice to the fare. 

The nobleman glanced towards them 
to assure himself that they had obeyed 
his instructions and rendered them- 
selves as decent and respectable-look- 
ing as possible: and, being satisfied on 
that point, he said to the old woman, 
“Have the goodness to pack up the two 
trunks without delay, so that they may 

e in readiness by the time the carriage 
returns with the fresh horses.” 

“Ves, my lord,” responded the old 
crone, dropping a curtsey, 

Perdition |!” ejaculated the noble- 
man, instantaneously perceiving that 
the quick ears of the Magsman and 
Beggarman had caught those tell-tale 
words which betrayed his rank: and 
starting from his seat, he walked once 


or twice, hastily and evidently in 
great irritation, up and down the 
room, 


“I beg pardon—sir—my——“ stam- 
mered the old woman, comprehending 
the fatal error which she had commit- 
ted by allowing her tongue to give such 
glib and ready utterance to the sound- 
ing distinction of my lord.” 

“Begone—and do as I have com- 
manded you,” said the unknown, 
pointing imperiously towards the stair- 
case, up which the old woman hurried 
with an agility that was truly marvel- 
lous for one of such advanced age as 
she evidently was. 

The Magsman and Beggarman pro- 
ceeded with their breakfast as if noth- 
ing extraordinary had happened, and 
forebore from any remark on the little 
incident which had just revealed to 
them the fact that their employer 
was Of aristocratic rank: for it will be 
remembered that although the readers 

‘have all along been aware that the 

masked unknown was 2 nobleman, his 
dialogue with Mrs. Brace on the night 
of the Magsman’s intrusion having 
caused that circumstance to transpire 
—vet that the two ruffians now be- 
came acquainted withit for the first 
time. 

But in spite of the seeming air of in- 
difference with which they continued 
to attack the copious fare set before 
them, it had been evident to the noble- 
man at the first glance which he cast 
towards them as the fatal“ My lora” 
fell from the old woman’s lips, that 
their ears had not failed to catch the 
words: and hecould scarcely control 

even within moderate bounds the rage 
which he experienced towards the 
One whose inadvertence had thus 
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betrayed his rank. But he soon began 
to reflect that although his hireling 
assassins had learnt that he was a Jord, 
they were stillin utter ignorance of 
his title; and consoling hexself with 
this fact, he thought it prudent not to 
condescend to the slightest remark on 
the oceurrence. ‘ie even spoke in a 
civil and conciliatory manner to the 
old woman when she returned to the 
room—evidently for the purpose of 
soothing her feelings for the irritation 
he had previously shown. 

The Magsman and the Beggarman, 
having finished their breakfast, were 
desired by the nobleman to fetch down 
their trunks, which the crone had pack- 
ed up for them; and on ascending to 
the chamber for this purpose, Joe 
Warren observed in a low whisper and 
with a significant look, “ Wasn’t I 
right, my good feller, when I made up 
my mind not to knock this niblike 
cove On the head? Now we’ve discover- 
ed that he’s lord-—-and it’s probable the 
lady that was with us all the night 
before lastisof highrank also. Let 
me tell you, Stephen, that this is as 
pleasant and promising an affair as 
we have ever had ijn hand,” 

“Aud we'll make the most of it, 
Joe,” responded the Big Beggarman, 
“It ought to prove as good as an 
annuity for us.” 

Having thus exchanged their senti- 
ments the two ruffians shouldered their 
trunks and decended to the ground: 
floor again. The carriage, which had 
driven away to change horses during 
breakfast-time, reiursed in a few 
minutes; and the men lashed their 
luggage on to the roof. They then 
entered the vehicle—the nobleman 
followed them—the blinds were drawn 
up once more—and the journey was 
continued at a rapid rate, 

Bstween three and four hours passed 
away, during which the horses had 
been changed twice,—when the car- 
riage suddenly broke down asit was 
whirling speedily on. The nobleman 
instantly put down the blinds—opened 
the door—and leapt out ; and a glance 
at the fore axle-tree, which had 
snapped in halves, convinced him that 
some hours must elapse efe the acci- 
dent could be repaired. . 

Having consulted with the position 
for a few moments, he returned to the 
carriage door and desired the two mex 
to alight. Then drawing them aside 
beyond ear-shot of the post-boy, he 
said, “ You perceive that our journey 
has experienced an interruption ; an 
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we must therefore part compan, 
Once, Those buildings which EALS 
yonder trees, belong to the town of 
Warrington ; and Liverpool is only 
pee or eighteen miles distant 
rom that place. You will proceed 
thither without delay; and on arriving 
at Liverpool, inquire for the Royal 
George brig. You will find the captain 
on board; and upon your telling him 
that your names are Jones and Thomp- 
son, he will instantly assign you to the 
berths which have been already engag- 
ed and paid for on your account,” 

All that is enough,” said the 
Magsman; and the arrangements 
have no doubt been made in capital 
style. But who’s to pay us the other 
fifteen hundred a-piece which is still 
due! No offence, my lord—but——” 

“ Silencel’’ ejaculated the nobleman, 
impericusly, |“ You have surely had 
sufficient proofs of my generosity to 
be well aware that Iam not likely to 
deceive or defraud you in any one 
respect. Itnever was my intention 
to accompany you all the way to Liver- 
pool—though it certainly was not my 
purpose to part from you at such a 
distance as this. But arrangements 
had already been made respecting the 
payment of the remaining amount due 
to each of you; and so soon as you 
have taken possession of your berths 
on board the Royal George, the captain, 
who has been led to believe that you 
are political offenders voluntarily de- 
porting yourselves in order to escape a 
severer sertence, will piace fifteen 
hundred pounds in the hands of 
each.” 

“And if he should prove to be a 
rascal and stick to the blunt?” said 
the Magsman not altogether admiring 
the arrangement 

“You have nothing to fear, my good 
fellow,” rejoined the nobleman, ina 
tone of decision. “Itis neither con- 
sistent with my views nor my interest 
to afford you any excuse or pretext for 
remaining in England. The money 
will therefore be paid to you as faith- 
fully and as honourably as the instal- 
ments which you have already receiv- 

” 


“ But why can’t you settle with us 
now, my lord ?” demanded the Mags- 
man, his tone and aspect assuming a 
slight degree of menace. 

“For two reasons,” was tke prompt 
and resolute answer. “Because I choose 
you to quit England, according to our 
bargain—and because I have not suffi- 
cient funds about my person to liqui- 
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date one tenth part of the amount now 

ue to you. Look here, my good fel- 
low,” he continued in a still more im- 
pressive and significant tone, while 
his eyes, shining through the mask, 
were fixed earnestly and searchingly 
on the Magsman’s countenance: “ you 
will reap no advantage by being obsti- 
nate or attempting to frustrate my 
will. If you rebel against my autho- 
tity now—why, we must fight it out 
with our pistols, that’s all: and if you 
kill me, you will not have improved 
your own position one jot. As for any 
threats of exposure which you might 
utter, I laugh at them and defy you. We 
will not mince matters: you have 
learni, through the inadvertency ofa 
foolish old woman who forgot the in- 
junctions of secrecy which she had 
received, that I ama nobleman. Well— 
granted that I am—granted even that 
you discover what my title is,—who on 
earth would believe your tale if you 
were to narrate all that has occurred 
within the last forty-eight hours? 
Besides, even were it believed, would 
you not be criminating yourselves as 
seriously as me? On the other hand 
suppose that I were to accuse you of 
having stopped me on this highway and 
robbed me of all the bank-notes which 
you have now in your possessions,—in 
what predicament would you be then ? 
You therefore perceive then, my good 
fellows, that it is useless for you to 
show your teeth at me; and you had 
better make up your minds to continue 
onthesame pleasant and agreeable 
understanding which has hitherto pre- 
vailed,” 

“Tm sure we don’t want to quarrel 
with your lordship,” said the Magsman, 
who could not shut his eyes to the 
truth of all the reasoning which had 
just fallen upon his ears. “But you 
must see that you have got entirely the 
advantage of us. You know who we 
are—and we don’t know who you are: 
you have got money to pay us—and 
we have no means of obtaining it un- 
less you choOse to give it ;—and when 
once on board the ship, we shall be 
prisoners no doubt and unable to come 
on shore again even if the captain 
should refuse to hand us over the 
balance due to us.” 

“Once for all I tell you that the 
money will be paid to you—and I can 
say no more, exclaimed the nobleman, 
angrily |—"* unless indeed it be to res 
mind you of the regularity, the preci- 
sion, and the forethought which have 
characterised all the proceedings from 
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the moment we left London until the 
present time—and which ought to 
serve you as sufficient evidence that 
the person or persons by whom all 
these arrangements have been so 
effectually made, are not likely to fall 
into any error or mistake relative to 
so paltry a detail in the grand drama 
asthe ensuring to you the punctual 
and honourable payment of the balance 
due. No, my good fellows—money is 
not such an object to me as to render 
it necessary that I should cheat you, or 
suffer you to be cheated. Moreover, I 
may as well observe that the captain 
of the Royal George will deliver you 
each a sealed letter enclosing the sums 
due; but he is not even acquainted with 
the nature of the contents of those 
letters, and has not therefore any in- 
ducement to purloin them.” 

“ Well, I suppose we must take your 
lordship’s word,” said the Magsman, 
after exchanging a look with the Beg- 
garman, 

In that case you had better loose no 
time in continuing your journey,” ob- 
served the nobleman. “ Warrington 
is before you—and you can easily car- 
ry your trunks on your shoulders into 
that town. A conveyance to Liverpool 
may be obtained without difficulty ; 
and in a few hours you will be stand- 
ing on the deck of the Royal George.” 

“Come along, then, mate,” exclaimed 
the Magsman. 

The two ruffians accordingly took 
down their trunks from the roof of the 
travelling carriage—threw them upon 
their shoulders—bade the nobleman 
farewell—and jogged leisurely along 
the road to warrington. 

While thus journeying on, Mr. 
Joseph Warren and Mr. Stephen Price 
discussed their plans and laid down 
the course which circumstances now 
rendered it necessary for them to 
pursue: but as the resolutions to which 
they thus came will traspire in the 
sequel, we need not record them now. 
Suffice it, therefore, to say that on 
gaining Warrington they entered a 
tavern, where they ordered dinner: 
and while it was being gotten ready, 
they wrote letters to the Gallows’ Wi- 
dow and Carrotty Poll in London. 
These they conveyed to the post with 
their own hands, some hanger-on 
about the inn showing them the way, 
and, having enjoyed a hearty meal, 
they took their places outside a coach 


bound to Liverpool, 


he short distance of eighteen miles 
accomplished pleasantly enough; 
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for the two men smoked cigars the 
whole way, and got down to refresh 
themselves with glasses of ale every 
time the vehicle stopped. 

It was about five o’clock in the eve- 
ning when they entered Liverpool; and 
On inquiring in the proper quarter, 
they soon ascertained thata brig called 
the Royal George was lying in the 
Mersey, ready to sail for the United 
States of North America. A boat con- 
veyed them on hoard the vessel; and, 
on being inroduced to the Captain 
they announced themselves, the Mags- 
man by the name of Jones and the Big 
Beggarman by the appellation of 
Thompson, 

“ All right,” said the skipper, who 
was ashort, thick set, bullet-headed, 
red faced man, attired ina complete 
suit of rough blue, and with a gold- 
laced band round his cap. ‘Come 
down below, mates—and we’ll have 
two or three words in private to- 
gether.” 

The Magsman and the Big Beggar- 
m2n followed the captain down the 
companion-ladder into a next little 
cabin lighted by alamp suspended to 
the ceiling: for as it was now past 
sunset and the shades of night were 
gathering fast around, the stern win- 
dows looked dull and lustreless as 
lead. 

“ Sit down, my friends—make your- 
selves at home,” said the captain, as he 
opened a locker and produced a bottle 
Of spirits, glasses, and cigars. “We 
shall have a pleasant trip—and my 
instructions are to treat you as well as 
the rough accommodations of ship- 
board will permit. Come—help your- 
selves: the grog is good—the havan- 
nabs excellent.” 

' Have you got any letters for us ?” 
demanded the.Magsman, scarcely able 
to curb his impatience: for he natural- 
ly considered that the response to this 
question would prove at once whether 
the nobleman had acted honourably or 
had played a treacherous part, 

“Yes—one for Mr. Jones—and 
t’other for Mr. Thompson,” said the 
captain, producing two sealed packets 
from the locker whence he had taken 
the refreshments. Here they are—and 
Pll leave you to read them by your- 
selves for a few minutes while I give 
some orders On deck.” 

Thus speaking, the mariner threw 
the letters upon the table, and then 
quitted the cabin, closing behind him 
the door at the bottom of the compa- 
n10n, 
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“Well—I Suppose it’s all right,” said 
tbe Big Beggarman, Opening the pack- 
et addressed to Mr. Thompson, while 
his companion proceeded to inspect 
the One directed to Mr, Jones. 

“Damnation !” thundered the latter, 
suddenly breaking the short Pause 
which had Occurred, during which 
they had both run their eyes over the 
contents of the letters, “We weren’t 
prepared for this, Price!” he exclaimed 
1n atope of diabolical ferocity, at the 
Same time dashing his clenched fist 
so violently down upon the table that 
he made the bottle and glasses dance 
with a jingling sound, 

“He’s got the better of us so far, 
Joe,” returned the Big Beggarman, in 
2 voice expressive of a more deeply 
concentrated rage. “Sut what’s to be 
done?” 

At this moment the cheerful chorus of 
the sailors, accompanying the heav- 
ing up of the anchor, came swelling 
and oscillating upon the ears of the 
two men: and they knew thereby that 
the ship was about to sail, 

Springing from his seat with the fury 
of a goaded lion, the Magsman tore 
Open the door and rushed up the com- 
panion-ladder; but his head came in 
contact with something that barred his 
way—he thrust up his hands in the 
darkness—and they encountered the 
hatch which was fast battened down 
Over the aperture communicating with 
the deck. A growl, terrible and savage 
as thatof a hyæna, burst from his 
throat: and with all his herculean 
strength he endeavoured to force up 
the trap-door, 

But it resisted his efforts as complete- 
ly as if he were struggling to move the 
most solid masonry; and baffled, de- 
feated and furious, he stepped back 
again into the cabin, where he filled a 
tumbler tothe brim with raw ‘spirit, 
which he drank at a single draught, 


“We are done, old feller—done as” 


nicely asthat scoundrel of a noble- 
man could possibly have wished 1” he 
exclaimed at length when the stifling 
sensation of the fiery alcohol had 
sOmewhat passed his throat, 

"So I see,” observed the Beggarman, 
who appeared to take the matter more 
coolly than his companion, “But it 
will be a very strange and very un- 
usual thing, Joe, if any one gets the 
better of us for long together. 4 

“True, my dear feller, rejoined the 
Magsman; “and it isn’t by putting 
ourselves into a passion that we shall 
mend the present aspect of affairs, 
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Come—let’s drink and smoke, since 
we re prisoners in this infernal den of 
a cabin; and to-morrow when our heads 
are cooland we’ve slept over it, we 
shall be better able to discuss what’s to 
be done in the Present emergency,” 

“Agreed!” exclaimed the Big Beg- 
gatman, lighting a cigar by the lamp 
that swung overhead, 

And while the two rnffians were re- 
galing themselves in the cabin the 
anchor was weighed—the sails were 
unfurled—and the Royal George began 
to plough the deep waters of the Mer- 
sey. 


— 


CHAPTER XCIII. 
ROYALTY’S MORNING AMUSEMENT. 


_ IT was about half past ten o'clock 
in the morning: and the Prince of 
Wales, wrapped in an elegant dress- 
ing-gown, was seated in one of the 
splendid saloons of Carlton House, 
feasting bis eyes upon the forms of 
six charming creatures who were 
dancing in his presence, 

Cheerful fires blazed in the two 
grates which heated the room: the 
light of broad day fell with a roseate 
tint through the heavy crimson cur- 
tains ;—and the atmosphere was warm 
perfumed. 

A beautiful young woman was seat- 
ed at a piano, the strains of which she 
rendered appropriate to the complete 
pantomime of voluptuousness which 
the dancers were peforming: for the 
melody was poured forth in soft 
transitions from the grave tothe lively 
—from the energetic to the tender, acy 
cording to the passions or sentiments 
pourtrayed by those witching English 
bayaderes, 

Dressed in the gauzy garb of the 
ballet,—that attire, which although so 
scanty as to leave the form half 
naked, is in itself so nearly transparent 
as to allow little scope for the exercise 
of the imagination with respect to 
those charms which it covers,—the six 
dancing-girls had evidently been 
chosen on account of their superior 
fascinations to minister to the plea- 
sures of the royal voluptuary. 

As specimens of female loveliness 
they were perfect--glorious examples of 
woman’s enchanting beauty—splendi@ 
models of all the outward graces and 
seductive charms of their sex, And as 
they were grouped together in the 
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voluptuous dance which they were exe~ 
cuting, it was impossible to be other- 
wise than ravished with the softness, 
smoothness, and polish of their forms 
—the gradual aad easy transition be- 
tween all their contours—the harmony 
of the undulating lines which their 
busts, their figures, and their limbs 
presented in every view—the flexibili- 
ty and grace which distinguished all 
their motions—and the breezing and 
floating appearance which they as~ 
sumed in the performance of that 
pantomime of the passions. — 

Now did their eyes, speaking to the 
very soulof the Prince, produce au 
effect as if a succession Of dreamy and 
sensuous raptures were stealing slowly 
and softly upon him; then glances of 
passion, rapidly and fervently darted, 
sent a thrill of ecstasy through his 
heart:—now he experienced joyous 
moments of melting tenderness as they 
stretched out their white arms towards 
him,as if wooing him to their delicious 
embraces: thenas they gently and 
gradually assumed attitudes in which 
wantonness was exquisitely blended 
with the most seductive grace, he felt 
the blood course like lightning in its 
crimson channels and his passions 
were excited almost toa fever and 
delirium. 

Again—while the music pours forth 
its delicious melody—the dancers per- 
form steps well calculated to show off 
their rounded yet elastic limbs, and 
rest fora few mOments ata time in 
positions that display their symmetri- 
cal figures tothe best advantage. Then 
from these attitudes of repose—-so full 
of soft and voiuptuous languor—they 
slowly melt as it were Once more into 
the gentle undulations of a subdued, 
soft and noiseless dance,—depicting 
all the phases of love’s passions and 
enjoyment by the sweet motion of the 
mouth, the eyes, the rounding arms, 
the arching neck, and the wavy, float- 
ing appearance of the figure. Thus, 

enchanting the mind and ravishing 
the senses, their graceful but voluptu- 
ous performance carried the soul 
through all the graces of sensuous 
emotion—through all the transactions 
of soft excitement—and through all 
the phases of impassioned rapture. 
For these six beauteous votaries of 
the Terpsichorean art appealed to 
the sense rather than broke abruptly 
upon it—insinuated the soft witchery 
of their cwn loveliness and the magic 
tenderness of their performance, 
r than excited the passions all in 
A = 
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a moment; and in the same way 
that aliquid and silver voice steals 
deliciously upon the ear, while a shrill 
exclamation would only startle anq 
annoy,—so did the united charms of 
the dancers and their dance gradually 
enthral the feelings of the Prince in 
the bliss of an elysian dream, 

He beheld before him no unfeminine 
vaulting—no childish spinning and 
whirling with ligktning speed—no un- 
couth distortion of limb threatening 
dislocation, and producing an unplea- 
sant effect upon the spectator :—but 
all was softness of motion—gentleness 
of undulation—and gracefulness of 
attitude—as ifa melting poesy and a 
flowing rhythm were applied to ges- 
ture in order to express the warmth of 
sentiment, thè sunny glow of passion, 
and the fervid rapture of ecstatic en- 
joyment. 

By thus avoiding all rapid, thrilling, 
and exhausting successions of violent 
action, the six dancers were enabled to 
throw a profoundly sensual and delici- 
ously seductive power alike into their 
countenance and their movements; 
so that now their eyes swam in 
liquid wantonness as by their atti- 
tudes they permitted the licentious 
looks of the Prince to feast upon their 
swelling bosoms,—then, ere his gaze 
was even half-satiated, they resumed 
the slow and undulating movements 
which displayed the finished*form of 
their limbs and the rich contours of 
their fine persons: now they would 
pause again to exhibit their capacity 
for grace of attitude,—then, gently 
awakening into life again, they pro: 
duced an effect as of harmonious 
feelings in the mind, apart from the 
real music which stole in all the soft 
richness of the piano’s melody upon. 
the ear. 

Not only was there grace in the 
performance of the dancers, but like- 
wise intellectuality and refinement. 
In depicting the feelings and tender 
delights of love, they put forth all 
their most seducing power and gave 
a new charm to every attitude of the 
body, every movement of the limbs, 
and every expression of the counte- 
nance. Juvenile lightness and fresh- 
ness were subdued into a soft sensu” 
Ousness that appealed to the imagina- 
tion, enabling if not only to feast 
itself upon the charms which were 
exposed, but likewise to revel in the 
beauties that were hidden. : 


And, oh! the licentious Prince both 
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feasted and revelled in the spectacle 
thus provided for his morning’s diver- 
sion: and when he was actually sur- 
feited which the excess of that bliss 
which his prurient imagination had 
conjured up, ke bade the music and 
the dancing cease, in order that the 
young females might congregate 
around him and enhance by means of 
sparkling champagne the excitement 
to which the general feeling was 
already worked up. : 

And now—even at this early hour— 
commenced a revel in which the heir- 
apparent to the British throne was the 
hero, anda bevy of ballet-girls the 
heroinues,—a revel in which he laid 
aside all the little diginity which his 
mind possessed and they forgot all the 
trifling amount of modesty which a 
profligate career had left them 

With one of these charming syrens 
upon each knee, the Prince of Wales 
gave unbridled license to his tongue: 
and the conversation which ensued 
would have disgraced a brothel. The 
champagne flowed freely; and the 
more frequent grew the libations, the 
more unblushingly was the disguise of 
language torn from the lascivious ideas 
which circulated as unrestrainedly as 
the wine, The Prince pressed his lips 
hot with the breath of lust, to the rich 
red mouths that were moistened with 
the generous juice of the grape; and 
on his fevered brow and _ burning 
cheeks those courtezans of the Opera 
imprinted their harlot kisses. 

Presently the musician, cbedient to 
asignal which he gave her, returned 
to the piano: and while the glorious in- 
strument was made to desecrate itself 
by pouring forth its rich strains ina 
libidinous measure, the dancing-girl 
united their voices in the obscene air 
to which it belonged. i i 

The orgie was thus at its height— 
and the Prince of Wales was joining 
in the ribald song,—when the door 
suddenly thrown open, and a page 
announced—" The King ! TR 

Heavens ! what a scene of confusion 
instantaneously followed—and what a 
spectacle was this to greet the eyes of 
a monarch and å father! s 

The musician sprang with a shriek 
from the piano—the two girls started 
with responsive screams from the 
knees of the Prince—the rest fluttered 
round the table, not knowing how to 
act and wishing the floor would open 
and swallow them up: here champagne- 
glass was dropped and broken— 
there a bottle was overturned with a 
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clattering dia—and a fruit-dish being 
upset in the hurry and bewilderment 
Of the scene, Scattered its contents 
upon the floor, 1 

King George III stood aghast! The 
consternation of mingled horror and 
amazement was expressed upon his 
naturally stolid countenance—his 
hands were spread out fan-like from 
his wrists—his eye-balls glared wildly 
—and his whole attitude was so absurd 
in its indignation, that, were he not 
the British Sovereign, he would havs 
been saluted with peals of laughter 
instead of received with looks of 
dismay... 

The Prince of Wales was for a few 
moments astounded by this sudden 
apparition of his august father that he 
Temained transfixed to his seat, star- 
ing vacantly upon him: but suddenly 
recOvering some portion of his presence 
of mind, he started up and waved his 
band imperiously to the ballet-girl to 
withdraw, This tacit but unmistakable 
command recalled them also from their 
bewilderment and confusion : and, as 
if seized with a panic terror, they 
rushed towards the door cornmunicat- 
ing with an inner room,—their gauze 
drapery fluttering airily—their supple 
and exquisitely formed limbs moving 
glancingly, and the nymphlike light- 
ness of their forms acquiring a sOaring 
appearance, as they fled—or rather 
flew—like a bevy of affrighted fairies 
from the presence of some uncouth 
mortal who had intruded upon their 
sacred retreat, 

The apartment was thus cleared of 
the courtezans of the Opera—and the 
Prince of Wales found himself alone 
with the King: for the page who es- 
corted his Majesty thither, had pru- 
dently retired the moment he caught 
a glimpse of the aspect of affairs, 

Covered with shame—half tipsy with 
the generous juice of Epernay which 
he had imbibed—and not knowing 
whether to assume an air of contrition 
or defiance, the Prince of Wales stood 
balancing himself by holding on to the - 
back of the chair wkence he kad rises, 
and gazing vacantly on the counte- 
nance of the King who was looking 
fully as stupidly at him. 

“Dieadful—horrible—dreadful !” at 
length ejaculated the monarch. “I 
couldn’t have believed it, George—I 
couldn’t have believed it. Knew you 
were wild—but didn’t think you were 
so bad as this: no—didn’t think it for 
a moment, Wouldn’t have believed it 
if any one had told me so, But I can’t 
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stop in this room —no, not in this room. 
It smells of wine and orgies—~and 
drunken dissipation—and all that kind 
of thing, Come, sir —lead me else- 
where, that I may speak a few words 
without having my nose offended— 
nose offended,” reiterated his Majesty, 
applying his forefinger and thumb to 
his nasal promontory and holding the 
tip with an expression of deep dis- 
gust. X Nee 
“ Be pleased to walk this way, sire, 
said the Prince of Wales, endeavour- 
ing with all his might to steady both 
his legs and his ideas; but feeling that 
he was scarcely able to keep upon the 
former and that the latter were whirl- 
ing in chaotic confusion, he muttered 
to himself as he threw open the door 
by which the King had originally 
entered the room, "Its no use—i’m as 
drunk as damnation |” 

“Bh |—what? what?” ejaculated his 
Majesty, turning sharply and suddenly 
round just as he was crossing the 
threshold: “ what was that you said, 
—eh?” ` 

“I ventured to observe, sire,” answer- 
ed the Prince, endeavouring to look 
as sober as he could,—“ that our little 
revel deserves some extenuation.” 

“Ah |—ah l—yes—I caught the ation,” 
cried the King, looking his son very 
hard in the face; “but I thought that 
it formed part of some other word. 
Well—and what excuse have you—eh? 
— what excuse ——”’ 

Simply, most revered sire,” returned 
the Prince, assuming all the vacant 
gravity of semi-intoxication,—“ simply 
that those young ladies had come to 
sing ‘God save the King !' which we were 
indeed practising at the mOment when 
your Majesty broke in upon us: and 
the words of the national anthem—hic 
—had filled us so full of loyalty, that 
we were obliged to drink your Ma- 

jesty’s health in bumpers.” 

“Hem | well—it may be so—it may 
be so,” said the King surveying the 
Prince suspiciously : “and I hope it is 
for your sake. But when [ think of it, 
how was it that two of the girls were 
seated on your knees, sir—seated on 
your knees—eh ?” 

“Oh! may it please your Majesty, 
that was to show me how to beat time 
accurately replied the Prince of 
Wales. 

“Beat fiddlestick!” exclaimed the 
King: but not choosing to prolong this 
Portion of the discourse, he hurried 
om the apartment where the orgie 
dtaken place and accompanied his 
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scape-grace son tO another roomin the 
splendid mansion, 

Gazing around him as he took the 
seat which the Prince  officiously 
placed for his accommodation, the 
King’s eye was speedily offended by 
certain pictures and statues which, 
ornamented the apartment and which, 
without being absolutely indelicate, 
might certainly have been more de- 
cent. 

“ Hey-dey |” exclaimed his Majesty: 
“am lin Carlton House—or in a luxu- 
rious brothel ? Pon my word, George, 
your taste is very vicious—very vicious 
indeed. What means that naked 
woman there in tke great picture 
between the windows—eh, sir? Come 
—speak |” 

“Tt is Venus rising from the ocean, 
my dear father,” answered the Prince 
of Weles; and it is considered a per- 
fect master-piece.” 

“ Master: piece, indeed !—master 
fiddlestick |’’ exclaimed his Majesty. 
hs Bat there’s another—more indelicate 
still——” 

“ Helen and Paris, sire,” said the 
Prince, explaining the subject of this 
second picture against which the King 
levelled his objections, “Really your 
Majesty must be aware—hic—that 
there’s nothing indecent or improper 
in the ancient classics, any more than 
there is in the Bible. Boys at school 
read about Jupiter’s amours with 
Europa, and Semele, and Leda, just 
the sameas both boys and girls read 
the story of Lot and his daughters in 
the Old Testament——”’ 

“ Silence, sirrah |—silence |" ejacu- 
lated the King, his puffy cheeks fiush- 
ing with anger. “I know that you are 
a voluptuary—a seducer—a gambler— 
a spendthrift—and a drunkard: but I 
hope that you are not an infidel like- 
wise. 

‘Upon my word,” said the Prince, 
his own countenance glowing with a 
crimson deeper than even that which 
the wine had painted upon it—‘‘ your 
Majesty is highly complimentary. This 
is the first time your Majesty has 
deigned for some years to set foot 
within my humble dwelling: and if 
your Majesty has nothing :more pleas- 
ing to communicate than to call me a 
parcel of hard names, I hope that your 
Majesty’s visits will henceforth cease 
altogether.” , 

“Eh?—what—what? 7'his to me!” eja- 
culated the monarch, starting from his 
seat, and surveying his son with mini 
gled amazement and anger. 
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“To you—or to any 
unprovokedly insults ienn one whe 
Prince of Wales, with that dogged, sul- 
len firmness which sO frequently char- 
acterises a state of semi-ebriety. 

give you two minutes to with- 
draw your expressions, sirrah,” ex- 
claimed the King. 

“I wouldn’t give two damns to with- 
draw them at all,” Observed the Prince, 
flinging upon his father a look of 
mingled defiance and contempt. 

You will repent of this when you 
are sober, sir—you'll repent of it, I tell 
you,” cried the King, profoundly irri- 
nee Such ingratitude, after all I’ve 

one for you—— 

All you’ve done for me |” echoed 
his Royal Highness, drawing himself 
up to his full height and becoming al- 
most completely sobered by the reflec- 
tions which that reproach forced upon 
his mind. “Let us examine for an 
instant all the wonderful Obligations 
under which I lie towards your Majesty, 
In the first place my debts have been 
paid several times, it is true: but with 
e wert 

With what !” exclaimed George III. 
“ H 

Why—with money, to be sure.” 

“Yes—the people’s money,” retorted 
the Prince. ‘ Not yours—you haven't 
a farthing of your own in the whole 
world, It is all very well out-of-doors to 
let the world and the newspapers talk 
of the Sovereign’s bounty, and such like 
nonsense : the throne can only be sus- 
tained by humbug of that kind. But 
in doors, between youand me, my dear 
father,” added the Prince, with a tone 
and manner of bitter satire, —“ there 
cannot be a more miserable mockery 
than for you to vapour and boast of 
giving away the coin wrung from the 
very vitals of an over-taxed, oppressed, 
and wonderfully enduring nation. So 
much for the money part of the ques- 
tion. As forthe moral——” : 

“Do you mean to affirm, sirrah,” 
exclaimed his Majesty, foaming with 
rage, “that I have ever set you a bad 
example i? 

“Į cannot say that your Majesty has 
done that,” returned the Prince: “ but 
this I will proclaim—that my education 
was as wretchedly narrow, defective, 
and circumscribed ——” _ ; 

“Enough! enough !” cried the King. 
“We shall have you announcing your- 
self as a Republican next, and throw- 
ing off all allegiance——” 4 

“ By heaven! if every one in the 
country knew as much of the hum- 
bug of monarchy as you and I, my 
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dear father,” exclaimed, the Prince 
of Wales,—“ there would be nothing 
else but Republicans. But there’s no 
fear of my Proclaiming myself a 
democrat. No—no: I wish to reign 
as a King—I mean to reign as a King 
—and I will show the English peo- 
ple that I look upon them as having 
been made to become the slaves and 
ministers of my pleasures. Yes—since 
they will have kings,by heaven | they 
shall have a true King in me,—one 
who will grind them down with taxes— 
trample upon the m—spurn them—treat 
them as lickspittles and menjals——” 

_ You are my own son after alll” ex- 
claimed his Majesty, considerably soft- 
ened by these evidences of a due appre- 
ciation of regal duties and royal attri- 
butes. “ The people must be coerced— 
never conciliated. Once grant them an 
inch—and they willsoan require an ell, 
If they ask for reform:-give them grape- 
shot: if they meet to demand a redress 
of grievances—disperse them at the 
point of the bayonet. Theidea that a 
Sovereign can reign the hearts of his 
people, is nonsense. He is their natural 
Oppressor ; and they can only be ruled 
by being’ made to regard the throne as 
something powerful, grand, awe-in- 
spiring, and terrible. A madman alone 
would preach the possibility of making 
it loveable,” 

And, gasping with the exertion of 
having thus made one of the only con- 
nected and fluent speeches which he 
ever delivered in his life, the King 
resumed the seat whence he had start- 
ed in a rage a few minutes previously, 

“Well,” said the Prince of Wales, 
“I am delighted to think that the little 
breeze which just now arose between 
us, has lulled intoacalm. The truth 
is, my dear father, I have the highest 
respect for you when you don’t call 
me names : because there’s something 
particularly ignominious in applying 
harsh terms to the heir-apparent to the 
throne. Moreover, at this present in- 
stant I have some claims on your Ma- 
jesty’s favour and consideration—jnas- 
much as I have consented to give my 
hand to Caroline of Brunswick, and 
have already sent Mrs. Fitzherbert 
about her business——” 

“ Then it is true that this lady has 
left you ?” interrupted George III, joy- 
fully. “ Well—I’m glad of it. Very 
beautiful, no doubt—but a Catholic, 
George—a Catholic! Always remember 
to keep up the idea that this is a Pro» 
testant throne—Protestant throne. Tis 
the only safeguard of the House of 
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Hanover—mind that/ But what were 
we talking about? Oh! Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert ! Well—you’ve got rid of her— 
and I congratulate you. Your mother 
congratulates you, too: she is well 
pleased—very well pleased. Pitt told 
us of it a day or two ago—and that is 
what induced me to visit you person- 
ally this morning. While Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert was beneath your roof, I could not 
cross the threshold. But now circum- 
stances are altered—much altered. 
When I came just now—quite incog., 
mind—I would not allow myself to be 
‘introduced with any state or ceremony. 
* Gonduct me direct,’ I said, ‘into the pre- 
sence of the Prince:’—and I was thinking 
what a joyful surprise it would be for 
you, when that lewd scene burst upon 
my eyes. Oh! fie, George—1 am sorry 
to have received such evidence—un- 
mistakable evidence—of the vicious 
courses which you pursue.” 

“ Are we to return, sire, to unplea- 
sant subjects ?” demanded his Royal 
Highness, ina cold tone. 

“ Eh |—what ? Unpleasant subjects!’ 
echoed his Majesty. ‘‘No—certainly 
not—very far from it. Come—there’s 
my hand, Geroge—let the past be for- 
gotten—quite forgotten. l won’t even 
reproach you for all that took place at 
the Castle the other day, when your 
friend Beagles or Deagles——”’ 

“ Meagles,” correctively suggested 
the Prince. 

“ Well--Meagles, then—Meagles— 
Meagles,” reiterated his Majesty : “but 
as I was saying, we won’t even touch 
upon the topic. We will turn over a 
new leaf—a new leaf—an entirely new 
leaf. You’re going to be married—and 
you must become steady. And to show 
you that you really have an indulgent 
father, in spite of—but no matter—let 
by-gones be by-gones——lI was about 
to observe, to convince you that I will 
do alll canto please you when you 
merit my favour, that in the course of 
three or four days Mr. Clarendon will 
receive an intimation——” 

“ Ah!1am glad that this affair has 
not been neglected |!” exclaimed the 
Prince. 

} "Neglected—no!” cried his Majesty. 
‘I passed my word to your friend Mr. 
Meagles—Meagles—Meagles,” reiterat- 
ed the King, dwelling with a’ species of 
childish pleasure upon the name. “Let 
me see—to-day’s Wednesday—Wed- 
nesday. Well—next Saturday—but not 
before, mind—you may cause it to be 
intimated to Mr. Clarendon that the 
poser a peerage and a pension which 
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he will receive on that same morning 
is a consideration——’’ 

“I understand you, my dear father 
—and I thank you,” interrupted his 
Royal Highness, “ shall I now order 
luncheon to be served up?” he asked 
by way of putting an end toa conver- 
sation which was growing especially 
tedious to him. 

“No—I must take my departure,” 
responded the- King, rising from his 
seat. ‘ And now, my dear son,” he 
added, his voice suddenly assuming a 
solemn tone,—‘‘ let me beseech you to 
be circumspect in your conduct. You 
are about to enter the matrimonial 
sphere—and the eves of the nation are 
upon you. Lord Malmesbury is about 
to set off for Germany inorder to es- 
cort the Princess Caroline to England, 
The portrait of her Serene Highness 
will be sent to you in a few days-—” 

“My dear father, I beg of youto 
abandon this topic—at least for the 
present,” interrupted the Prince of 
Wales, with an emphasis that was 
marked and resolute even to sternness, 
“Were the Princess Caroline of 
Brunswick as beautiful as an angel, I 
could not look upon myself in any 
other light than as a man sacrificed to 
the most deplorable exigencies. My 
debts—the cruel necessity of a Prince 
of the Blood espousing a foreign 
Princess, instead of a British subject— 
and the circumstance that this alliance 
is a merely conventional one in which 
the hands and not the hearts are 
joined,—all these circumstances afflict 
me cruelly. Indeed, I cannot bear to 
think of the marriage which has been 
planned for me—and there are times 
when I recoil from the idea as if it 
were a hideous spectre haunting my 
imagination. I consent to the sacri- 
fice,” added his Royal Highness, laco- 
nically ; “ but let us not talk of it.” 

“ Be it as you will. my dear son,” 
observed his Majesty: and, wringing 
the Prince’s hand with some degree of 
emotion he took his departure without 
uttering another word. 

The Prince of Wales paced the 
room in an agitated manner for some 
minutes after his royal father had left 
him: then, suddenly making a strong 
effort to throw off the gloomy ideas 
which had ‘stolen upon him, he rang 
the bell violently, 

Germain, the faithful and discreet 
French valet, instantly answered the 
summons, P 

“Are the ballet-dancers gone? 
demanded the Prince. 
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They departed Immediately after 
the arrival of his Majesty,” was the 
response, 

‘Lam sorry for that 1” muttered the 
heir-apparent to himself: “their pre 
sence would have banished the care 
which now weighs, I know not why, 
ae my ae 

ay if please your Royal High- 
ness,” said Germain, “a youn eae, 
whom I have shown to the Red Draw- 
ing Room, solicits an interview.” 

a A young lady!” echoed the Prince. 
Of course she gave you her name?” 
The valet handed his master a card. 
‘Miss Clarendon |” exclaimed the 

heir-apparent, glancing at the name 
which it bore; then, after a moment’s 
hesitation, he said, ‘‘ Hasten and an- 
nounce that I will be with her in ten 
minutes.” 


— 


CHAPTER XCIV. 
THE VICTIM OF THE ROYAL LOVER, 


THE Prince of Wales repaired to his 
Own private apartment, where he at 
once adopted the most approved 
measures to restore himself to a state 
of complete sobriety ; for it struck him 
as something criminal—indeed, he 
reflected that it would be adding a 
flagrant insult to an irreparable injury, 
were he to appear half-intoxicated in 
the presence of fhat wronged and 
beauteous creature whose image stili 
retained a certain influence over his 
heart. 

Having drunk a bottle of soda- water, 
he twisted a wet towel round his head, 
and then entered the warm bath, 
Issuing thence considerably refreshed. 
he summoned Germain, and by the aid 
of this peun despendant, soon com- 

leted his toilette. 

F His countenance was slightly flushed 
—but it seemed rather the animation 
of mental excitement than the effects 
of wine; and though his brain still felt 
somewhat heated, he did not regret 
this circumstance, inasmuch as it in- 
spired him with a bastard courage to 
encounter the lovely girl whom he had 
ne. $ 
kng a last look at himself in the 
full-length mirror, and feeling well 
satisfied with his appearance, the 
Prince of Wales repaired slowly tothe 
drawing-room to which Octavia had 
been shown. Yes—slowly did he pro- 
ceed thither: for, in spite of the 
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feverish hardihood that animated him, 
he experienced a certain dread, as if 
his soul quailed and his heart quaked 
at the idea of in a few moments find- 
ing himself face to face with the con- 
fiding young woman whom he had 
made the victim of so black a treach ery. 

Bat at length he reached the door 6 
for a few moments be hesitated to Open 
it. What could he say in justification 
of his conduct ?—what hope could he 
give her? How were they to meet ?— 
and how were they to part? Would 
she use menaces with the view of 
coercing—or prayers for the purpose 
of melting his soul ? It was impossible 
to say: conjecture was defiled—the 
imagination was set at naught on all 
those points—and even while the 
Prince of Wales thus tarried a quarter 
of a minute at the. door, his suspense 
became aroused to an almost torturing 
degree, 

With a desperate effort over his 
apprehensions, he entered the room; 
and, closing the door carefully behind 
him, he advanced towards the place 
where Octavia Clarendon was seated. 

Her face was not immediately turned 
towards him: it was averted—and her 
head was bent downward. His eyes 
swept her form, the attitude of which 
indicated a profound grief; anda sharp 
pang—the sudden paroxysm of remorse 
—shot through the heart of the Prince 
with the lancinating effect of a barbed 
arrow. Hestood still at the distance 
of a dozen paces from his victim—and 
he contemplated the exquisite beauty 
of her figure with looks, not of lust— 
but of compassion. Slowly she turned 
her head: her eyes met his—her 
countenance was revealed to him,—not 
inthe radiant glory of those sunny 
smiles which were wont to greet him,— 
but with an expression so full of sorrow 
—so woe-begone that the adder of re~ 
morse inflicted a deeper and sharper 
sting upon his soul. 

“ Dearest Octavia,” he said, hasten- 
ing towards her and throwing himself 
upon his knees at her feet, —“I know 
that you mean to upbraid me—I know 
that I merit your reproaches! But is 
there no chance of forgiveness—no 
hope of pardon ?” he asked in a voice 
that was deep and tremulous, as if 
moved by the saddest music that ever 
hymned the dirge of passion in the 
human soul, 

“O God! what reply can I make ?” 
ejaculated Octavia, suddenly wringing 
her hands in a paroxysm of ineffable 
anguish. “I came to say sO many 
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things to you—and now that I am here, 
all my thoughts have fallen into con- 
fusion |” 

“ Sweetest—dearest girl, compose 
yourself and hear me patiently,” said 
the Prince, seizing her hands and 
cOvering them with kisses as he still 
knelt ather feet. “J shall not seek to 
justify myself, Octavia,” he continued: 
“ for I know that I have wronged you 
~—cruelly wronged you | But! am not 
the villain you may be inclined to 
deem me. Dazzled by your beauty— 
maddened by the contemptation of 
your image, I was not master of my- 
self: had Satan stood before me and 
demanded my soulas the price of his 
services in rendering me the possessor 
of your charms, I should have yielded 
an assent. Yes—I, who shall one day 
be King of England, would have sold 
myself, Octavia, to the King of Hell 
for your sake |” 

“Great heaven! talk’ not thus, 
George,” exclaimed the affrighted girl, 
her whole frame quivering and 
shuddering at the awful emphasis 
which her seducer gave to his impiety. 

It is true, then, that you did love 
me—’’ 

“Love you,—Octavia |” ejaculated 
the Prince, again pressing to his burn- 
ing lips those fair hands which were 
not withdrawn. “Oh! how can you 
ask me whether I did love you, when I 
love you now—yes, at present—more 
devotely, more enthusiastically than 
ever! The love that I bear for you, 
Octavia, is imperishable ? The cruel 
mandates of an absolute sire anda 
tyrannical Ministry may compel me to 
bestow my hand upon another: but 
my heart will ever be thine! The 
mystic fires of passion burn at this mo- 
ment in my soul with as strong a 
fervour as when I received the first 
Virgin kiss from your lips; possession 
has not deadened that. warmth nor 
mitigated that glow,—and the flame 
will burn on unqueochably until the 
end. For now my cheek mantles and 
my heart throbs as heretofore, when I 
press your dear hands to my lips ; and 
your forgiveness for the past and pro- 
mise of continued love for the future 
would be the crowning joy of my life 

—the consummation of all my earthly 
hope !” j 

H By everything sacred,” exclaimed 
Octavia, her countenance becoming 
€ven wild in its expression—the result 
ns tensely wrung and of 
ainfully overwrought: “ by 
sacred, I adjure you 


not to address me any more in 
the language of love! O God! my 
brain whirls—my temples burn as if 
through the torture of unspeakable 
anguish—my heart suffers the cruci- 
fixion of despair! To know that you 
love me, yet be unable to enjoy your 
love—to hear you breathe the fondest 
assurance in my ears, yet feel that it 
were a crime to give back the glowing 
pledges,—Oh ! it is maddening—mad: 
dening |” 

And, snatcking—tearing her hands 
away from the clasp in which his 
Royal Highness sought to retain them, 
she covered her face therewith; and 
the pearly tears streamed in showers 
between the taper fingers. 

“ Octavia—my beloved Octavia,” ex- 
claimed the Prince, pressing her knees 
in an anguish which was indeed un: 
feigned: “subdue this terrible grief— 
strive to recover some degree of tran- 
quillity—yield not thus to the wildness 
of sorrow ===” 

“Alas! alas! with what hope can J 
console myself?” cried the wretched 
girl, removing her hands from her 
countenance and bending upon her 
lover looks which bespoke almost a 
mental aberration—so terrible was her 
despair. “If you had told me that you 
loved me no longer—if you had con- 
fessed that my image dwelt no longer 
in your heart, I should have been less 
afflicted ! Your neglect—your indiffer- 
ence—your faithlessness would have 
inspired me with other sentiments— 
more fierce and wild than poignant. 
But to know—to see—to feel that you 
do love me George—to think how 
happy we might have been, were you 
only a humble gentleman, or I a 
Princess—to reflect, in fine, that no 
earthly felicity could have compared 
with our’s had circumstances per mitted 
Our hands to join at the altar of God, 
—Ob ! it is this~~it is this that maddens 
me,—it is this that falls upon my brain 
like drops of molten lead—it is this 
that penetrates like red hot iron into 
my heart’s core! Yes—the dream of 
love is gone—the morning of stern and 
terrible reality has dawned on that 
deep night of passion which was sO 
delicious in its mystery: the clouds are 
dispersed,—and the light which truth 
sheds at length is reflected from a 
broken heart |”? à 

And again the wretched girl gave 
way to the violence of a rending, tear- 
ing anguish. 4 

The Prince sprang from his knees— 
threw his arms around her—drew her 
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towards hini—strained her to his breast 
—and poured into her ears all the 
lapguage of consolation which the 
eloquence of a real and unfeigned 
grief could suggest. For this man— 
usually so cold-blooded, selfish, and so 
callous,—this hardened, voluptuary 
who had scarcely experienced a pang 
when he allowed his myrmidon to 
drive Mrs. Fitzherbert from his pala- 
tial mansion.—this profligate, whose 
whole life was one monstrous egotism, 
felt his soul touched and his heart 
subdued by the piteous spectacle of 
that fair young creature’s excruciating 
woe. 

Yes—he strained her to his breast: 
and for a few minutes she abandoned 
herself so entirely to him that those 
caresses which he at first lavished upon 
her through the tenderst cOmpassion, 
began to acquire the fervour of other 
and less chastened feelings. But, the 
instant that this fact burst upon her 
cOmprenension, Octavia started from 
his arms—tore herself from his em- 
brace,—and, while her countenance 
became scarlet, her bosom palpitated, 
and his whole manner evinced a _pro- 
found, angry agitation, she exclaimed 
“My heart is breaking, George—but 
let me die cherishing the thought that 
you have loved me not with a dis- 
honouring passion, although dishonour 
has been my portion !” 

And retreating a few paces from the 
chair which ske had left, Octavia sank 
upon another seat. . 
HEE bonnet had fallen off in the 
half-struggle which had taken place 
when she thus wrested herself from 
the arms of the Prince; and that splen- 
did flood of auburn hair which might 
have formed the glory of a princess 
adored and worshipped as Tasso’s 
Leonora, rolled in heavy and shining 
masses Over her shoulders. The sun- 
beams penetrating between the rich 
curtains that shaded the windows, o 
peared to mingle with those loxurign 
tresses, imparting to them so finea 
gloss and so golden a magnificence 
that the head of the fair being seeme l 

diant as that of an angel! Alas 
noe: l till circled the 
alas | though the PETE el fallen ; and 
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taught ker to contemplate Love as 
the rose of the soul: she had plucked 
it from its steam—she had pressed it 
to her bosom—and the hidden thorn 
had pierced deep into her heart | 

And now, as the Prince gazed upon 
her—while she arranged that flood of 
glorious hair which swept over her 
Shoulders—he felt that he could not 
lose a mistress so trascendently beau- 
tiful : nay—he even felt that he loved 
her more than he had ever yet loved 
a woman in all his life, 

“Octavia—sweet Octavia,” he said 
after a long pausé—and, as he spoke, 
he gradually advanced closs up to her 
—“ talk not ofa breaking heart, I im- 
plore you ! There are two persons in 
tbis room: and think you that there is 
Only one heart which is afflicted ? By 
heavens, you do me an injustice |”? 
he exclaimed in an impassioned tone, 
as he seized Octavia’s right hand and 
clasped it forcibly. 

“Oh! your sufferings, George. are 
light and tolerable indeed when com- 
pared with mine,” said the unhappy 
girl, with an expression of hopeless 
misery in her deep blue eyes and on 
her exquisitely chiselled lip. “ When 
affliction falis upon the heads of two 
persons who love tenderly ’tis the fate 
of the weaker to bear the heavier 
load ; and if the sacrifice of a broken 
heart be demanded, ’tis poor woman’s 
invariable doom to become the victim. 
Yes—allthe wretchedness as well as 
all the dishonour must be borne by 
her! Blasted with the lightnings of 
her passion, she is stricken into an: 
early grave | Oh! these are truths to 
which Man cannot close his eyes,” ex- 
claimed Octavia, with an agonised in- 
tonation that betrayed all the poig- 
nancy of her anguish: “and yet does 
he persecute Woman with his- unlaw- 
ful love | Why did you make me your 
victim ?” she demanded, with an ab- 
ruptness that was wild and almost 
fierce: “ wherefore did you pour into 
my soul the poison of your own pas- 
sion ? You found me gay, and happy, 
and smiling—contented and innocent 
—an untutored creature seeking not 
the terrible experience of love: and 
what have you made me ?—to what 
have you reduced me? Where is the 
hope of my youth? Shivered, like 
glass, into a thousand pieces that now 
reflect, whichever way I turn, the 
hideous image of despair | Restore me 
to that pedestalof innocence whence 
you have dragged me down—give me 
back mine honour |} You are a Prince 
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—the son of a King—one day to be a 
King yourself—and yon have power to 
do more than ordinary mortals: else is 
your rank a mockery—your might a 
delusion | Prove yourself as great as 
the world believes vou to be,” exclaim- 
ed the wretched girl, starting from her 
seat—half-maddened by the excite- 
ment of her over-wrought feelings; 
“ release me from the spells wherewith 
you have enchanted me—raise the 
terrible incantation that rests upon me 
a” 


“ Octavia— Octavia !’’ cried the 
Prince, in a tone which appeared to 
have caught the infection of her wild- 
ness—for the fear that her senses were 
abandoning her had driven him almost 
to despair ; ‘'I implore you—by every 
thing sacred, I conjure you to tran- 
quillise yourself !” 

“ Oh ’tis so easy for you to preach 
tranquillity,” she exclaimed, bitterly, 
—' you who suffer so lightly ! But the 
time may come, however,” she added, 
with a strange abruptness and an ex- 
pression of countenance that seriously 
alarmed the Prince, —“ the time may 
come when remorse shal] touch your 
soul—when the worm of compunction 
shall gnaw your heart ;—and then, 
although your sovereign rank may gild 
your agonies, yet shall the memory of 
the poor girl whose love you won and 
whose heart you broke, return again 
and again to torture you when stretch- 
ed upon a restless couch you court 
slumber in vain, and when no eye sees 
you save His from whose presence no 
man can fly. 


“ Octavia ! you are killing yourself 
with excitement,’ cried the Prince; 
“and you are driving me to despera- 
tion! What means this change of 
humour ?—why reproach me now? 
Scarcely ten minutes have elapsed 
since you were almost happy in the 
conviction that my heart is thine— 
indissolubly thine——”’ 

“No—no—I was not happy!” ske 
exclaimed, struggling to release. her 
hands from the grasp in which her 
Royal lover again held them. “ And if 
I were, it was criminial on my part to 
be so! For new ideas spring up every 
moment in my mind—new intuitions 
give an impulse to my thoughts. The 
walls of this room are dissolving into 
thin air,’ she continued, stretching 
Out her arms wildly and glaring with 
terrible excitement around : “the world 
_ without becomes revealed to me—the 


Whole earth develops itself to my ex- 
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perience—the human heart is opened 
to my penetration——” 

“Merciful God—she is raving |’ cried 
the Prince, gazing upon Octavia Cla- 
rendon with looks wherein anguish 
was blended with terror and dismay, 

“Nothing now is unknown to me— 
not a secret is hidden |” she continued 
with rapid utterance and fierce gesti- 
culation—while her hair, dishevelled 
again and flowing over her shoulders, 
gave her the air of Pythoness. “A film 
has fallen from my eyes—a veil has 
been withdrawn from my mind. I can 
read my Own heart—and [ understand 
yours. I am the victim—and you 
triumph a 

“ Octavia ! Octavia |’’ ejaculated the 
Prince, seizing her in his arms and 
endeavouring to stifle her maniac 
words with kisses, 

“Release me |’ she screamed, strug- 
gling violently. “ Your breath is hot— 
“tis a serpent’s venom-—” 

“Silence ;—in the name of God 
silence !? cried his Royal Highness, 
still retaining her in his arms. “ You 
will alarm the house——” 

“I care not |” screamed the wretched 
girl. “Release me, Isay——” 

" Suffer me to bear you to the sofa— 
lie down and compose yourself——” 

“ No—ten thousand times no!” she 
shrieked, her voice becoming frantic 
and her struggles desperate, 

“My God! do you think that I will 
hurt youl” exclaimed the Prince, 
driven to despair, 

“ Yes—you are a serpent—your coils 

environ me!”—and a piercing, rending 
thrilling scream burst from her lips, as 
she broke away from his Royal High- 
ness. : 
Madly she rushed towards the door 
—it opened violently just as she was 
within three paces of it—and several 
of the Prince’s dependants burst into 
the room, 

“Let me go !—let me pass I” shriek- 
ed Octavia—possessed by heaven only 
knows what dreadful hallucination. 
uf “Stop her!” thundered the Prince; 

I command you to stop her |” 

The door was closed instantaneously 
—and Oetavia was seized upon by the 
servants, 

For a few moments she stood still 
and mute asa statue—and it seemed 
as if the large blue eyes that now gazed 
so vacantly upon his Royal Highness, 
were fixed for ever; but the instant 
that he began to approach in order to 
soothe and tranquillisé her, she gavé a 
sudden start—burst from the depend: 
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ants who held her—and threw up her 
arms wildly. 

The menials seized upon her again; 
her countenance grew abruptly dis- 
torted with a frantic €xpression—and a 
terrible laugh which pealed from her 
lips spoke out the appalling truth, 

Octavia Clarendon was maniac | 


—=— 


CHAPTER XCV, 
THE LOVES OF THE PRINCESSES, 


_WHILE this paiaful scene was occur- 
ring at Carlton House, a conversation. 
of interesting character was taking 
place at Windsor Castle between two 
of the daughters of George III. 

In a magnificently-furnished apart- 
ment, about which were all the scatter- 
ed evidences of female tastes, the 
Princesses Sophia and Amelia were 
seated together in a window recess. A 
shade of pensiveness was upon the 
countenance ofeach royal lady: and 
in the amiable spirit of sisterly reli- 
ance and confidence, they retained 
each other’s hand in a fond clasp. 

We have already described their per- 
sonal appearance ; and the reader is 
therefore aware that they possessed a 
beauty of no ordinary character, Com- 
plexions more dazzlingly fair—eyes 
more deliciously melting—char ms 
more luxuriant and voluptuous, it would 
be impossible to conceive. They were 
the true types of the female portion of 
the family of Brunswick precocious 
in the development of their forms— 
their countenances indicating the 
strength of the desires which warmed 
their bosoms—their lips especially 
evincing the sensuality of their tem- 
perament—and their eyes usually 
swimming in a soft languor, but suscep- 
tible of being lighted up with the fires 
of the most impassioned ardour. 

Of the two, the Princess Sophia was 
more essentially gross in her feelings 
and more thoroughly sensuous in her 
longings than the Princess Amelia. To 
the former, Love wasa passion in which 
the appetite for gratification was 
stronger than the pure affection for 
the object: to the latter, it was a more 
sweet and agreeable emotion though 
still voluptuous even in its refinement. 
But then the Princess Sophia had lost 
her chastity and had plunged head- 
long into the enjoy ments of fruition 
whereas the Princess Amelia was sti l 
in the possession of her virgin inno- 
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cence although her imagination was 
inflamed even to pruriency. 

And they both loved: yes—these 
royal ladies experienced the influence 
of the tender passion as well as the 
meanest of mortals: but less bappy, 
less fortunate than even the humblest, 
and lowest, and poorest of the sons 
and daughters of toil, they knew that 
their hands could never be bestowed 
where their hearts had already been 
given | 

But let us listen to the discourse 
which is now taking place between 
them; and we sball acquire a deeper 
Insight into the secrets which, in the 
confidence of a true sisterly love, they 
were now revealing fo each other. 


“Iam glad, my beloved Sophia,” said 
the Princess Amelia, who was a year 
younger than her sister,*#—“I am glad 
that some secret and unaccountable 
impulse prompted us to Open our 
hearts to each other this morning, 

“The impulse is not unaccountable,” 
observed the Princess Sophia, in a soft 
and subdued tone. “The truth is, 
Amelia, we yearned to exchange a 
mutual confidence—we felt that it 
would relieve our mindsof a weight 
were we to unbosom ourselves to each 
Other—and we have acted in obedi- 
ence to the inspiration.” 

“ Yes—you have properly defined 
the motive which led to all that has 
this morning passed between us,” 
returned the Princess Amelia. “ Alas | 
my poor Sophia, you are far more 
unhappy than I—for he whom you love 
is already your husband in the sight 
of heaven, and the father of your 
child——”’ 

“Hush, dearest Amelia,” murmured 
the elder sister: “for heaven’s sake 
subdue your voice to the lowest 
possible whisper when you allude to 
that tremendous secret. Oh! with 
burning cheeks—with throbbing brows 
—and with palpitating heart, did I 
throw myself into your arms, my be- 
loved Amelia, and breathe in your 
ear, that fatal truth which involves 
alike my happiness and my honour! 
But Ido not repent having revealed 
that secret to you——QOh! no, my 
dearest sister, I do not repent—for you 
can now afford me your pity, your 
sympathy,and your consolation |” 

* In order to suit the purposes of our narrative, 
we have taken a silght liberty with the age of the 
Princess Amelia, by making her a little older 
than she really was at the period (A. D, 1795) of 
which we are writing. 
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“And Ido compassionate you, So- 
phia—profoundly compassionate you, 
said the Princess Amelia, flinging her 
robust white arms about her sister’s 
neck and embracing her affectionately. 
“In loving General Barth, you have 
bestowed your affections upon a man 
in every way worthy of them——" 4 

“No—not in every way, Amelia, 
interrupted the elder sister, with an 
accent of bitterness making the pro- 
found melancholy of her tone: “ not 
in every way—for he is not a Prince!” 

“Alas! is it mot terrible that 
that 


etiquette and cold formality 
surround us as with 2 wall of 
adamant?” exclaimed the Princess 


Amelia: “is it not unnatural that our 
passions and feelings, though the same 
as those which animate the humblest 
peasant, are to be curbed by laws and 
statues? Marriage to us can never be 
associated with the heart’s feelings: it 
must prove nothing more than a cold 
ceremony—a glacial convention re- 
sulting from expediency d 
“Marriage, my sweet sister, is with 
me impossible,” interrupted the 
Princess Sophia, subduing a sob by a 
great effort. “Think you that situated 
as I am—being a mother, and with my 
secret known already to several per- 
sons—[I should ever dare accompany a 
suitor to the altar? No, dearest 
Amelia—it is impossible; and if our 
parents should seek to dispose of my 
hand, I would rather throw myself at 
their feet aud confess everything than 
allow them to confirm any matrimoniai 
negotiation on my behalf. But you, 
Amelia—you may hope 2 
“No, dearest Sophia,’ exclaimed 
the younger sister ; “marriage likewise 
becomes impossible for me! I have 
already told you that I love Sir 
Richard Stamford—and I feel that my 
happiness is bound up in this passion 
which has obtained such speedy, 
prompt, and despotic empire over my 
soul. Only one week has elapsed 
since we first encountered each other 
under circumstances so strange—so 
remarkable ;—and since then we have 
met every day,’ added the Princess, 
concealing her blushing countenance 
in Sophia’s bosom. “His misfortunes 
had already engendered a profound 
sympathy in my heart, even before I 
ever beheld him: and I was therefore 
Prepared to love him tenderly and 
well.” 
. “And he knows not that you love 
him thus?” said the Princess Sophia, 
imterrogatively. eel PTET 
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“He may perhaps conjecture that 
is the fact,” answered Amelia: “ but 
no avowal of the state of my feelings 
has issued from my lips. Oh! no—it 
were indelicate in the extreme to give 
utterance to a word calculated to 
reveal all I experience for him! Our 
acquaintance has been so short—and 
he is so profoundly absorbed in the 
contemplation of those misfortunes 
which have fallen upon his head——|” 

“ And yet he must conceive it to be 
strange that you have thus met him 
daily since the morning when you first 
became personally known to each 
other ?” 

“ Alas! I am well aware that my 
conduct is imprudent in the extreme,” 
said the Princess Amelia: her superb 
bosom heaving with a profound sigh: 
“nay, more—he may even look upon 
it as unmaidenly—undignified—im- 
proper! But I must submit to any 
Opinion which he may form, however 
derogatory—for I feel that I love him 
more than my own life, He is hand- 
somer, if possible than our eldest 
brother, whom be so much resembles ; 
and his sorrows have invested his 
countenance with a shade of pensive- 
ness which give an ineffable attrac- 
tion to the perfect manly beauty 
of his features, His voice is soft and 
touching, without losing its proper 
masculine intonation: his form is 
finely proportioned;—and his manners 
are more than polished and agreeable 
—they are absolutely winning. How, 
then, can I be blamed for loving one 
who is .in every way sO worthy of an 
attachment the most devoted—the 
most sincere—the most fervent that 
woman’s heart is capable of bestow- 
ing ?” 

“I do not blame you, my sweet 
sister,” murmured the Princess Sophia: 
“heaven knows that I have neither the 
inclination nor the right to reproach 
you. On the contrary, I deeply sym- 
pathise with you. But beware, Amelia 
—beware, dear girl,” continued the 
elder lady, now blushing deeply in her 
turn,—" lest your love betray you into 
frailty, and your lot should become as 
unkappy as mine |” 

“Sophia,” answered the young Prin- 
cess in atone so melting and tremu- 
lous that it was scarcely audible,— I 
have reflected well upon all the proba: 
ble consequences of this love which 
have formed—and I am prepared to 
make any sacrifice and incur any risk; 
rather than surrender an attachment 
in which my earthly happiness is s0 
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deeply involved. If my only chance 


of safety be in : 3 
Richard E E ARE Di 
I shall not adopt that course.” ae Wa 

m And yet Babe sé. 

1 you know not whether 
your ove be reciprocated. my dearest 
sister ?” Observed the Princess Sophia 
gazing fondly on the blushing counte- 
peera the charming and infatuated 

“Tt have already ” 5 
plied, “that he is Tae Ashe 
fortunes which have Overtaken him. 

uf on each occasion that we meet 
he listens with a more evident plea- 
Sure to the words of solace which 
I pour into his ears: he calls me his 
good genius—his kind angel;—and he 
begins to acknowledge that there is 
yet hope for himin this world. Ah! 
my deareat Sophia, you must not sup“ 
pose that this love of mine can fail to 
touch a reciprocal cord in his heart | 
He welcomes me as his consoler—he 
already looks upon me as his best and 
sincerest friend—and he assures me 
that his heart will ever cherish the 
most fervent gratitude. Ohl there is 
something sublimely interesting in 
those interviews which take place be- 
tween us.” exclaimed the impassioned 
and enthusiastic Princess her counte- 
nance glowing with animation and ber 
eyes swimming in a liquid radiance. 

“God grant that you may always 
speak of them in the same tone!” 
ejaculated the Princess Sophia. ‘‘ But 
there are moments, dearest Amelia,” 
she continued her voice and manner 
suddenly assuming an ominous solem: 
nity,—“ when I doubt the possibillity 
of permanent happiness for any mem: 
ber of our family.” 

“Merciful heaven !” cried the young- 
er sister, a strong shudder convulsing 
her frame: ‘this is an echo of the same 
misgiving which has so often disturbed 
my Own mind.” 

“ And I fear that itis not altogether 
unfounded, Amelia,” returned the 
Princess Sophia, “Our ancestors have 
been guilty of terrible crimes --the re- 
cords of Hanover and Brunswick could 
make revelations that would cause the 
blood to run cold and tke kair to bristle 
up in horror. The vengeance of heaven 
is now falling upon the present genc- 
ration of our race—and an appalling 
sense of this truth strikes upon my 
heart. Oh Ithe millions who worship 
Royalty in this country, little think 
how unenviable are often the feelings 
of those whom they thus blindly 
adore I” added the elder sister with a 
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bitterness which grated terribly upon 
the ears of the younger lady, “ And 
do you know,” she continued, sinking 
her voice to the lowest audible whisper, 
that I have latterly experienced de- 
Pe el cuLOnS cat that dreadful afflic- 
ion—— 
“Ob! our dear father’s malady,” 
a errupted the Princess Amelia, with 
a still more visible shudder than be- 
fore: and then there was a long pause, 
during which these two young and 
royal ladies looked up each other in 
dark and sinister silence, 

“ But let us not think of this—let us 
not meet misfortunes half-way |” sud- 
denly exclaimed the Princess Sophia. 

God who can afflict, knows like- 
wise how to spare—and His chastise- 
ments seldom fall upon the inno- 
cent, If our father be undeserving 
of His wrath, he will perhaps escape a 
repetition of those trials to which 
heaven has already subjected him: but 
if he also be criminal in any respect, 
then may his punishment begin—or 
rather continue—in this world.” 

“Oh I let us change the conversa: 
tion,” cried the Princess Amelia, to 
whose memory rushed all the incidents 
of that morning when the King was 
compelled to yield to the demands 
made upon him by Meagles and the 
Amazon. 

We should however observe that the 
favourite daughter of George III had 
not breathed to a soul a single syllable 
of what she overheard on that occasion; 
—no—not even to her sister Sophia 
had she revealed the strange, ominous, 
and mysterious events which had thus 
come to her knowledge. For, although 
she might unbosom the sentiments and 
the secrets of her own soul,—yet every- 
thing regarding her sire she looked 
upon as solemn and sacred, and thus 
the Princess Sophia remained in 
complete ignorance of those circum: 
stances of which the Princess Amelia 
had become cognizant, and which 
proved that some tremendous secret 
was associated with the destiny of 
England’s King. ; 

Rising from the window recess 
where they had remained for some 
time seated, and where the confiden- 
tial outpourings of their heart’s mys- 


‘teries had taken place, the royal sisters 


looked forth from the casement upon 
the vast range of park and pleasure- 
ground stretching before them. 

"Tris now mid-day,” observed the 
Princess Sophia, after a long silence : 
and, bending her eyes significantly on 
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the blushing countenance of her sister, 
she said, “Do not remain here Amelia, 
only for the purpose of keeping me 
company, | know from all you have 
told me this morning, that the hour 
is Dow at hand when some one will be 
expecting to meet you yonder.” 

“ Such is indeed the truth, dearest 
sister,” murmured the younger lady, a 
sigh of pleasure escaping from her 
lips. “ But you, my beloved Sophia,” 
she exclaimed, a suden thought strik- 
ing her,—‘‘ have you no hope of soon 
beholding again the object of your 
affection ?” 

“ Yes,” answered the elder Princess 
‘a letter which I received yesterday 
tells me that General Barth will be in 
London in the course of next week— 
and I shall then return to St. James’s 
palace.” 

“Will he not ask to be allowed to em- 
brace his child?” inquired the Princess 
Amelia, gazing tenderly up into her 
sister’s countenance. 

“ No—for that child can never be 
recognised by either of its parents,” 
was the melancholy response, 

Amelia pressed Sophia’s hand in 
token of the sincerest sympathy—and 
then hurried from the apartment. 


CHAPTER XCVI, 
A BRITISH WORKING MAN AND 
HIS FAMILY. 


WE must now return to Camilla 
Morton—or rather Rose Foster: for the 
reader is doubtlese well aware that the 
Orphan girl had entered Mrs. Brace’s 
establishment under the former name, 
which she had assumed for the reasons 
set forth in the letter that she had 
addressed to Tim Meagles. 

A week had elapsed since we saw 
her hurrying madly along, in that vile 
neighbourhood which lies in the imme- 
diate vicinty of Westminster Abbey: 
and it will be recollecied that we left 
her at the moment, when a verti- 

go seizing upon her, she sank deprived 
of sense upon the door-step of a 
house. 

And where do we find her now? Let 
us endeavour fo depict a scene which 
full of harrowing details though it 
were, was but the type of thousands of 
such spectacles existing then, and of 
myriads existing at the present day | 
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In a wretched garret a small family 
was grouped in all those unstudied but 
paintul attitudes which denote misery 
and despair. 

A man, belonging to the industrioug 
class was seated upon a broken chair; 
and every lineament of a countenance 
naturally good looking, but awful,care- 
worn, evinced the ravages of famine 
and the poignance of acute mental 
anguish, His form, strongly built when 
in vigorous health. was so wasted that 
his poverty stricken clothing hung 
loosely upon him—thus rendering him 
a ghastly object, piteous indeed to 
contemplate: for it wasa being made 
in the image of God who was thus 
reduced by destitution, and want, and 
sorrow to that lamentable condition 
in which he appeared to be dying by 
inches. 

In another part of the wretched 
room, a woman was suckling a babe, 
Suckling !—no—no—that is not the 
term: for the fouutain of her infant’s 
life was dried up in her bosom—and 
the child was pulling feebly at a 
withered breast. O God! what langu- 
age can convey an idea of the shock- 
ing appearance of that poor mother 
and her innocent babe? Emaciated 
were they both—so emaciated that the 
woman seemed but the shadow of 
what her former self must have been 
—and the child lay with the lightness 
of a feather on her thin, fleshless arm, 
Her cheeks were sunken and of corpse- 
like paleness: her eyes were hol- 
low, with large blue circles about 
them ;—the colour had even fled from 
her lips, leaving them white as if 

eath had imprinted upon them the 
cold kiss of the tomb ;—and her entire 
appearance was sO wan—so woe-be- 
gone—so full of despair, that it seem- 
ed as if Misery had taken a human 
shape and had become personified in 

er. 

The babe—the poor baby over 
which she bent, was about nine or ten 
months old: but it scarcely appeared 
to have numbered as many weeks. 
The little being was so emaciated as 
to be only skin and bone, and instead 
Of having that roundness of face 
which usually characterises even the 
infant of tenderest age its cheeks were 
as sunken as those of its mother. 
There was no vivacity in it—scarcely 
any motion. Dull and quiet it lay— 
not turning its head round every now 
and then at the sounds of voices—and 
never Once experienced the sunlight 
of a smile to break upon the frozen 
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winter Of its sad an i 

Pace, d cheerless in- 
viag mother bent 
babe, an expression 


gasy to read upon he 
features the words of agony which aie 
kept repeating in the depths of her 
heart—" Holy God | what will become 
of thee, poor hapless child ?” 

„Near her wasa little boy of about 
eight years old, and with a counte- 
nance that was intended by nature to 
be round, ruddy, and laughing in ex: 
Pression, But, merciful heaven! how 
Spirit-broken—how thin—how tortured 
with hunger—and how wretched he 
looked | Languid—exhausted—with 
hollow eyes in which starvation’s de- 
mon glared—and Shivering in the 
scanty clothes that hung loosely on 
his wasted frame. the little fellow pre- 
sented a spectacle that would have 
drawn tears from a being of even iron 
heart,—aye, from the eyes of any one 
save a King, a Queen, an Aristocrat, 
Or a Poor Law Commissioner | 

Upon the floor of this wretched gar- 
ret, another boy—about thirteen years 
of age—was seated, endeavouring to 
soothe to the best of his ability a young 
sister who was between six and seven, 
The miserable girl was crying for 
bread; and her brother, as famished 
as herself, was whispering in her ear 
all the fondest assurances and the 
brightest hopes his fancy could con- 
jure up, but the realisation of which he 
was quite old and experienced enough 
to doubt in the blank bitterness of his 
own despair | 

And, leaning against the wall— 
pressing her hand to her throbbing, 
burning brow—Rose Foster was en- 
deavouring to steady those thoughts 
which were excited to an agonising 
pitch by the contemplation of the 
appalling scene of misery that was 
before her eyes, and in which she also 
shared ! 

Misery !—merciful God, every one 
and everything in that garret bore 
the impress of misery the direst—the 
acutest—the most poignant that ever 
entered the habitations of the oppress- 
ed millions of these realms! It was a 
misery which knew no compunction— 
no remorse: a misery that was as un- 
sparing asa tax-collector—as relent- 
less asan overseer—as cold and im- 
placable as a poor-law guardian. Al- 
though the weather was as chill as if 


fhat garret were surrounded by Spitz- 
sergen ice, yet not a spark glimmered 
in the grate, which was black and 
cheerless. A candle stuck ina bottle 
gave forth light enough to bring into 
relief all the most appalling details of 
this scene „Of woe. Tbe flickering 
beams, playing upon the countenances 
of the famished famıly, showed all that 
ghastliness of feature the wanness and 
anguish of which they could not possi- 
bly enhance. A few articles hung to 
dry upon a line stretching across the 
room ; and the exhalation of the damp- 
ness sent a keener and more piercing 
chill to the marrow of those bones 
which had so little flesh upon them to 
Serve as a natural barrier to the icy 
atmosphere. 

Oh! that some great artist could 
have transferred to his canvass this 
spectacle the harrowing outlines of 
which no language can depict with an 
appropriate vividness=that he could 
have drawp Misery eating into the 
flesh, and sucking the blood and mak- 
1ng its way to the very hearts of those 
Parents and their famishing offspring, 
—and that, when his work wasaccom: 
plished, he could have exhibited it to 
the assembled Royalty and Aristocracy 
of the country, exclaiming, ‘‘ Behold a 
life-like representation of that appall- 
ing wretchedness and woe which ema: 
nate from your selfishness—your tyran- 
ny—your abhorrent cruelty |” 

Almighty God ! what have the mil- 
lions done that they should be doomed 
to endure such hideous suffering in 
their passage from the cradle to the 
tomb ?—and what have the favoured 
few done that they should revel un- 
ceasingly in all the enjoyments, luxu- 
ries, and elegance of life ? 

But let us continue the thread of our 
narrative. 

The man whom we have already re- 
presented as being seated in an atti- 
tude of despair was the head of this 
starving family whom we have describ- 
ed. The emaciated woman was his 
wife—the famishing children were his 
own. His name was Melmoth and he 
was by trade a journeyman hatter. But 
having, at a public meeting of opera- 
tives, dared to express his political 
opinions with . frankness displeasing: 
to the upholders of all the atrocious 
abuses which render this country a 
shame and a scandal in the history of 
civilisation, he was immediately sig- 
nalised as a victim. The clergyman of 
the parish denounced him as a “ sedi- 
tious fellow’—and his employer turned 
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him adrift at a short notice. Vainly 
did he apply for work elsewhere ; his 
name was unknown in connexion with 
democratic sentiments—and, because 
he was independent enough to express 
what he thought and felt, starvation 
became his doom in this !and which 
boasts its freedom, its intelligence. and 
its charity. 

Such was the origin of Melmoth's 

misfortunes, Months had passed since 
the ban of aselfish and vitiated society 
had thus been placed upon him ; and, 
although bearing an unblemished char- 
acter for sobriety, honesty, and abi- 
lity in his craft, he was unable to 
obtain employment. At first the little 
savings made by his frugal and excel» 
lent wife were encroached upon: these 
soon went—and then the superfluous 
raiment began to disappear. Next, the 
furniture was rendered available to 
supply the means of sustaining life ;— 
and the little articles of comfort having 
been converted into bread, the neces- 
saries followed. Day after day was 
the shop of the pawn-broker visited by 
either Melmoth or his wife; and on 
each occasion the barrier between their 
family and utter destitution grew less 
and less, In proportion as their worldly 
pOssessions disappeared, gaunt misery 
became more clearly developed in all 
its hideous outlines to their view, 
Every time a coat, or a gown. or a 
chair was removed from the decreas- 
ing stock, poverty grew more plainly 
visible. The spectral form of famiue 
took larger proportions, in order to fill 
up each successive gap which the exi- 
gences of the day and the assistance of 
the pawn-broker made in the apparel 
and the furniture of this doomed 
family. And every mouthful of bread 
thus procured, was eaten with a sharp- 
er pang and moistened with more 
plenteous tears. 

At length the dreaded moment arriv- 
ed,—that moment when the four bare 
walls had “destitution” written in un- 
mistakable letters upon their other- 
wise blank surface—when the cupboard 


was empty—when the bedding had all - 


disappeared, and the shivering chil- 
dren slept upon a sack filled with straw 
—and when only a broken chair, an 
old chest, and a few poor rags of 
clothing were left! Yes—this awful 
moment ~came—that crisis whose 
‘approach had been marked with shud- 


_ dering looks and with eyes that could 


not be averted ;—it had come—this 
atal phase in the history of poverty 
J iffering,—and, terrible even in 


the distance as it had appeared, there 
was in its presence a reality so stern, 
so remorseless, so excruciating, and so 
thoroughly maddening, that God alone 
can tell what hope now sustained the 
wretched parents as they felt starva- 
tion themselves and beheld their 
children dying by inches before their 
eyes! 

Sie was evening—nine o’clock in the 
evening, when we thus introduce the 
Melmoth family to our readers. The 
man and his wife had not tasted food 
for forty-eight hours: the boy of thir- 
teen had fasted for twenty-four hours; 
—and the last crust—stale and scanty, 
heaven knows—had been divided in 
the morning between the younger lady 
and the girl, Rose Foster had passed as 
long a period as Melmoth and his wife 
without eating;—and thus every soulin 
that garret was hungering unto death. 
The manand the woman—the young 
lady—the three children—and the in- 
fant,—seven human beings in all,— 
were starving—perishing through fa: 
mine— wasting away with want, 

And yet these seven human beings 
were dwelling ina land teeming with 
wealth,—in acity to whose bosom the 
commercial navies ofthe world wafted 
the produce of the fairest climes of the 
earth,—yes—dwelling in this London 
where the luxuries of life abounded as 
amply asthe necessaries, and where 
the granaries, the provision-shop, and 
the markets were stored with a profu- 
sion which the promptitude of supply, 
produce, and import, rendered inex- 
haustible 

These thoughts swept through the 
recling, rocking, maddening brain of 
Melmoth, ashe casta rapid glance 
around and beheid the babe feebly 
pulling at its mother’s withered breast 
—the muther herself appearing the 
very image of despaiz-the boy of eight 
beginning to whisper, in half-frighten- 
ed tone and manner, an imploring 
prayer for food—the little girl crying 
bitterly—-the elder boy ceasing his at- 
tempts to soothe her because he himself 
was now goaded by the poignancy of 
famine—and Rose Foster leaning in 
ineffable anguish against the naked 
wall of the wretched, cold, and cheer- 
less garret. 

It was nine o'clock, we said—and 
Melmoth had not been in above a 
quarter of an hour. During the entire 
day had he sought for work—and the 
invariable answer, when he told his 
name, was a stern negative. He would 
have given a false name—he would 
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have done anything short of an actual 
crime, in order to have been enabled 
to carry home hope to his destitute 
family: but that deceit would not have 
availed him—for references would have 
been required! And now—beggared, 
starving, famishing and with this ap- 
palling spectacle of misery before his 
eyes—he felt for the first time in his 
life as if he really could perpetrate 
a crime to obtain bread for those 
perishing little ones | 

On returning home—great God! 
such a home as it was{!—on the eve: 
ning to which we are referring, the al- 
most maddened man had flung down 
his battered hat upon the trunk 
which once was filled with good 
clothes, but which now was empty; 
and sinking exhausted’ on the broken 
chair, he threw one glance of hopeless 
misery around—and then fell into the 
reverie of dark despair. No word 
escaped his lips: he had not a syllable 
of hope to give—and the atmosphere 
of that garret was already too cheer- 
less and too redolent of woe to need 
the breath of his intense affliction to 
enhance its bitterness. The moment 
the door had opened, his wife threw 
one searching, inquiring look upon 
him: but she read the answer in his 
countenance—and, with a bursting 
heart, she bent down her eyes again 
upon the wan, thin face of the famish- 
ed babe that lay so lightly on her arm. 

Thus a quarter of an hour passed— 
and nota word was spoken in that 
habitation of misery. 

At length Rose Foster appeared 
suddenly to receive the inspiration of 
some hope or to make up her mind to 
some particular course; and, advancing 
towards the unhappy man, she laid her 
hands upon bis shoulder, saying, © Mr. 
Melmoth, ¿his cannot continue: happen 
what may,I am determined to go at 
once and appeal to the bounty of Mr. 

agles.” f 
Meee these words, uttered in a tone 
combining firmness with deep pathos, 
fell upon the ears of the working man 
who had no work to do, he raised is 
eyes with an expression of thankfulness 
ae has to say,  Yes—go, I im- 

a8sme ld that 
plore you:’—but when he beheld tk 
countenance of soft and touching 
s a EEC rA. nO 
i nce which cha ‘ 
maiden he relented from his ove 
selfishness—and, desperate Mi 2i 
emergency was, he said, “No, Miss 

our adopting a 

eannot consent to y Pes 
course which may lead to your ruin, 


“But perhaps you are deceived in 
Mr. Meagles,” she urged, timidly. 

I know, as i have already told you, 
Miss, that he is the boon companion of 
the Prince, and panders to all his most 
detestable vices,” responded Melmoth. 
“This is notorious, young lady—and I 
cannot be so thoroughly heartless and 
salfish as to let you run headlong into 
Tuin and disgrace.” 

““No—we will perish sooner than be 
the meansof having a hair of your 
head injured,” observed Mrs. Melmoth, 
in atone naturally soft and pleasing, 
but which want and misery had ren- 
dered weak, plaintive, and tremulous, 

“Oh! it grieves me to the soul,” ex- 
claimed the young maiden, tears 
streaming down her cheeks,—“to think 
that people possessed of hearts so 
excellent as yours, should be plunged 
into such an abyss of misery. It is my 
duty—my bounden duty to do allIcan 
—yes, and dare every peril that may 
spring up in my path, so long as there 
is the slightest” chance of procuring 
bread for these poor children! lhink 
you, my dear friends, that I am un- 
mindful of all you have done for me? 
Oh! no— no,” she cried with the enthu- 
siasm of a fervent gratitude: “if years 
and years had passed since you, Mr, 
Mel moth, first brought me hither—yes, 
if many years instead ofa few days 
had passed since then—my memory 
would remain equally vividand my 
thankfulness equally sincere” 

“Would to God I had the means of 
assisting you substantially, dear young 
lady |” ejaculated Melmoth, clasping 
his hands in the bitterness of his 
mental anguish. What I have done 
for you is nothing. I found you sense- 
less upon the door-step of this house 

” 

“And while the landlady and the 
other lodgers reproached you for | 
paying any attention to a mere | 
stranger,” interjected Rose emphati- 
cally, —“ your excellent heart would 
not permit you to be deterred from 
performing an act of generosity—of | 
charity—of benevolence.” | 

“Do not speak of it, young lady,” 
said Mrs. Melmoth. “My husband was 
incapable of deserting or neglecting a 
fellow-creature whom he found in such 
a condition and when you told us your 
artless tale and it appeared by the 
description you gave of the Mr. Harley 
who persecuted you that he could be 
none other than the Prince of Wales 
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“Yes,” ejaculated Melmoth, starting 
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from his seat in an excited manner 
and gesticulating fiercely,—‘‘ when we 
found that you were a good and inno- 
cent girl who had escaped from the 
snares of the Prince only to fall into 
the handsof agang of robbers who 
plundered you of all you pussessed— 
and when we thus ascertained that you 
were the victim of those circumstances 
which resulted from the vile persecu- 
tion that he had attempted against you 
—we were more than ever resolved to 
protect youto the last. For itis the 
countenance and support of bad Kings 
and Princes that enable the Aristo- 
cracy to tyrannise Over the people; and 
the middle classes especially; catching 
the terrible infection of despotism and 
selfishness,from the grade above them, 
grind us poor working men: down to 
the very dust. Sut what are you 
thinking of doing, Miss?” demanded 
Melmoth abruptly, as he saw that Rose 
was putting on her bonnet. 

“Grant me your patience for one mo- 
ment,” said the gentle maiden. “Seven 
days ago you found me senseless in 
the street—upon the door-step of this 
house. You rendered me <ssistance— 
you left me not to perish unaided there, 
as the heartless landlady and the other 
lodgers would have done—but, though 
crushed tothe earth by the weight of 
your Own afflictions, you nevertheless 
bestowed your sympathy upon me, 
Your excellent wife joined you in this 
benevolence—she shared in the gene- 
rosity of the deed. I told you my tale 
without reserve—and you believed me 
at once. I might have been a design- 
ing, artful girl—and then how your 
confidence would have been misplaced! 
But your own good hearts prompted 
you both to put faith in the poor 
friendless stranger—and you bade me 

remain with you. Nay, more— you 


even persuaded the landlady of the k 


house to grant me a lodging until I 
could obtain needle-work and pay 
her——”’ 
“And that work, my dear young 
lady you have been, alas! unable to 
Procure,” said Mrs, Melmoth, in a voice 
that was broken by deep sobs. “Would 
to God that you had succeeded, for 
your Own sake! But heaven alone knows 
what is to become of us all!” she add- 
ed, asshe threwa glance of despair 
upon the babe that was now moaning 
with a low and subdued plaintiveness 
in her arms, 
“I was about to tell you what is to 
exclaimed Rose em- 


i ecome of us,” 
“Bhatically. “We must obtain bread— 
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bread, at any risk—at any sacrifice 
bread for those dear children at least, 
if not for ourselves! And if I recapitu- 
lated allthat you have done for me, 
my good friends, it is merely to con. 
vince you that Iam mindful of your 
generosity —” 

“Generosity I? replied Melmoth, 
bitterly but not sarcastically ; “we baq 
nothing to give P’? 

“ Yes-—I have eaten at your expense 
—I have obtained a lodging on your 
credit—I should have been a houseless, 
starving unfriended wanderer without 
you,” said Rose with a voice and man- 
ner of fervid gratefulness; “and [ 
cannot see your children perish before 
your eyes without making an effort to 
save them. Despite, therefore, of all 
you have told me concerning this Mr, 
Meagles, I will hasten to him—I will 
throw myself at his feet—I will implore 
him to succour you—-—” 

“ God bless you, Miss Foster I” cried 
Melmoth, grasping both her hands and 
pressing them forcibly in- his own: 
“God bless you, dear young lady—but 
this must not be! You will only run 
into the snares of your enemies—you 
will be delivered over to the Prince 

“Icannot think that Mr. Meagles is 
capable of such treachery !” said Rose, 
interrupting the journeyman hatter, 
“I have already explained to you the 
circumstances under which I formed 
his acquaintance—the kindness which 
he tken manifested towards me—the 
assistance he rendered—the delicate 
attentions he paid me——” 

“Be assured, Miss Foster, that the 
blackest treachery lurked at the bottom 
of all that seeming friendship,” inter- 
rupted Melmoth. “He saw that you 
were beautiful, innocent, and artless 

At this moment the door was flung 
violently open; and a short, thin, 
hatchet-faced woman, with a very 
vixenish look, made her appearance 
upon the threshold. The young maiden 
shrank. back in alarm—for she was 
instantly seized with a presentiment 
of the coming storm; and the children, 
terrified by the abrupt and uncere- 
mouious manner of the woman’s en- 
trance, huddled together and began to 
cry in mournful concert. 

"Mrs, Thomas,” said Melmoth, adopt- 
ing as conciliatory atone as possible, 
“T am well aware for what purpose you 
have come——” 3 

“Then pay me, if you please,” in- 
tsrrupted the landiady—for such the 
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woman was :“ pay me, if you please,” 
she repeated,-in that sharp, shrill, 
penetrating voice which usually be- 
longs to the character of a vixen, 

‘I must request your patience a little 
longer Mrs. Thomas,” returned the un- 
happy man, in an imploring tone, 
“ You see that I have been unable to 
obtain work for the present——” 

“And never will!” cried the land- 
lady, her voice swelling into a screech. 
“They say you’ve ruined yourself by 
spouting at public meetings and so on 
—and the hat manufacturers looks on 
you with suspicion, They think you'll 
raise a mob and burn their houses 
down—and so they wont have nothink 
to do with you.” 

“Let us hope, Mrs. Thomas, that 
things will not continue quite so bad 
as all this,” said Melmoth. "Itis per- 
fectly true that I have experienced a 
great deal of cruel persecution on 
account of my political opinions: but 
surely—surely,’”’ he added, in a tone of 
deep feeling, “this unjust prejudice 
must wear away sooner or later,” 

“ Sooner or later indeed |” shrieked 
forth the landlady, now worked, or 
rather having worked herself upto a 
high pitch of irritability. “ And am I 
to wait tilldooms-day for my rent, I 
should like to know, Here’s twenty- 
six shillings doo from you—and half-a: 
crown the week’s rent for this young 
woman here—and not a sixpence forth- 
coming, as far as I can see.” 

“God knows it is too true!” mur- 
mured the unhappy man. turning aside 
and covering his face with his hands. 

At the sight of their father’s grief, 
the wailing of the children became 
piteous in the extreme. Mrs. Melmoth, 
rising up with her babe in her arms, 
endeavoured to say something to 
pacify the landlady: but anguish chok- 
ed her utterance—for when she was 
about to implore the woman’s forbear 
ance until the morrow, the sickening 
conviction rushed go per mina that 

a single hop : 
ee nem Cera Rose Foster, 
accosting the landlady, whom nes 
sweet tone and manner | some w a 
mollified for a moment: `I beseech 
you to grant an hour's delay be x 
you adopt any harsh measure towan S 
this worthy but most unhappy family. 
Late though it now is, Iam going 

friend —— 
Se hl A friend indeed—I’ve no doubt ef 
it,” observed the landlady, throwing 

z l suspicion upon 
sudden glance of cruel susp Ea 
Miss Foster. “‘But howsomever—i 
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doesn’t matter to me where the money 
comes from, so long as it does come 
» 


Do not insult this young lady,” ex- 
claimed Melmoth, turning abruptly 
and sternly round upon the unfeeling 
vixen: “her conduct is above suspi- 
cion |” 

“Oh! well—I dare say you will 
answer for her good behaviour and 
become bail for her character as you 
have for her rent,” cried the landlady, 
“But them as bails ought to be sub- 
staunshal——” 

“One hour—only one hour—and 
everything shall be paid” exclaimed 
Rose, writhing under the insult 
which the woman: had so heartlessly 
levelled at her: and, having thus 
spoken, she hurried from the room. 

There was a pause of nearly a minute 
during which Melmoth remained un- 
certain whether to hasten after her and 
fetch her back, or whether he should 
allow her to run the risk which he fear- 
ed she would encounter in Paying a 
visit to Tim Meagles. But while he was 
wavering between two opposite impuls- 
es, the echoes of her light feet de- 
Scending the stairs rapidly grew 
fainter and fainter until they ceased 
altogether. And still he remained 
motionless in the room—his desperate 
condition prompting him to suffer the 
young maiden to put tothe test the 
ouly alternative to which hope could 
possibly point. 

“Well, I tell you what it is, Mr. 
Melmoth,” said the landlady, break- 
ing silence at the expiration of a 
minute: “ that Miss Foster has gone 
away to raise money somehow or an- 
other—and of course I’m not obliged to 
know or care by what means. It’s just 
half-past nine o’clock—and I -don’t 
mind writing till eleven. My ’usband 
wont be home till then—and so I’ve 
got to set up for him. But if so be the 
cash isn’t forthcoming by that hour, 
you and your family must all tramp 
off this very night; and if you wont 
go by fair means, [ shall make free to 
send .for the constable and turn you 
out by foul. So the matter stands in 
that there way betwixt us.” 

Having thus spoken, and without 
waiting for a reply, Mrs. Thomas hur- 
ied down stairs. . 

Á Melmoth closed the door behind her, 
and turning towards his wife, he read 
despair in the countenance of the un: 
happy woman as she sank back on the 
low seat whence she had risena few 


minutes previously, 
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“Holy God! what is to become of 
us?” exclaimed the wretched man, 
dashing his clenched fists with terri- 
ble violence against his forehead, so 
that the blows sounded as plainly as if 
they had been dealt upon the table. 

“James—my dearest James, tran- 
quillise yourself l” almost screamed 
forth his heart-broken wife, now cruel- 
ly alarmed by the dreadful! excitement 
to which misery had goaded he: 
husband. 

And the children, gathering round 
their father, clung to his clothes— 
weeping bitterly, and gazing up in 
mingled piteousness and alarm to- 
wards the countenance which wore an 
expression alike strange and menacing, 
and such as had never been observed 
upon those features until then, 


CHAPTER XCVII. 
DESPERATION. 


FOR some minutes the persecuted 
working man remained standing, 
drawn up to his full height, in the 
midst of his children, His left hand 
was thrust into his breast—his right 
was clenched—and his whole frame 
shook with nervous tremblings. Terri- 
ble thoughts appeared to sweep across 
his countenance—and his wife, who 
was a shrewd and intelligent woman, 
was seized with the sudden fear that 
some desperate project was springing 
up in her husband’s imagination or 
that bis mind was undergoing a fear- 
ful change, the transition convulsing 
his whole being. 

The little boy of eight clung to him 
On one side—the little girl on the 
Other—and the elder lad stood before 
him, beseeching that he would be 
comforted. 

But the man stared wildly Upon 
them; and the more sinister grew the 
workings of his features, the deeper 
became the impression in the bosom of 
his unhappy wife that he was revolv- 
ing some plan the nature of which she 

shuddered to conjecture, r 

“James,” she said at length—once 
more rising from her seat, and ap- 
proaching him with the babe in her 
arms—that babe which was giving forth 
a weak, plaintive cry, as if the hand of 

death were already weighing heavily 
upon its frail and emaciated form.— 
“James—my dear husband—in the 


= Dame of God! look not thus upon your 
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children! See—they are terrifieq— 
your manner alarms them, What ails 
you ?—what are you thinking of? 
Speak—I implore you to speak I” 
“Father—dear father—speak!” mur. 
mured the elder boy, joining his thin 
and wasted hands in earnest appeal, 
“What am I thinking of?” he ex. 
claimed with the wildness and the 
bitterness of a maniac, his eyes 
glaring almost savagely as he spoke: 
and so terribly threatening did his 
voice sound that the cries of the chil- 
dren, all save the infant, were immedi- 
ately hushed—and they gazed with 
mingled aweand apprehension upon 
the parent who bhad never seemed harsh 
nor unkind fo them before. “What am[ 
thinking of ?” ke repeated—and again 
the unnatural laughter sounded dread 
and Ominous within the four bare walls 
of the dismantied, denuded garret. “I 
am thinking,” he proceeded ina tone 
of concentrated bitterness, * that it is 
useless to let society maize war upon us 
any longer without the slightest at- 
tempt at retaliation! J am thinking 
that ]amacoward—a sneaking, paltry, 
mean, despicable coward--to submit 
to a diabolical persecution and offer no 
enmity in return |I am thinking that 
a civilised society has no right to hunt 
any of its members to death—nor to 
goad them to desperation: if it do, it 
must take the consequences! Iam 
thinking that honesty amounts to a 
crime when my wife and children are 
starving around me and an unfeeling 
landlady threatens to have us turned 
forth into the streets ;—and I begin to 
look upon myself as a craven-spirited, 
pusillanimous, degraded wretch who 
wants the courage to seize upon those 
rights which a vitiated system denies 
him. God never placed us in this world 
to starve: He could not have sent these 
innocent children upon earth to endure 
all the agonies of that lingering death 
which famine is inflicting, No—no: 
it is impossible | We havea right to 
live—and it was intended that we 
should live, because we were not put 
upon the earth by our own wish! We 
did not ask to be born. If we did, then 
might we be punished for our pre- 
sumption: but it is not our own 
fault that we are here;—and since God 
is good and wise, He would not have 
called us into being merely to Jeave us 
in the position of intruders upon the 
rest of the world. No—I begin to 
understand thingsin a new light. We 
have a right to receive a subsistence 
from the earth, inasmueh as we have 
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been placed, upon it by God himself: 
and if this subsistence be denied to us 
—if work be refused when we ask for 


was thus giving vent to the doctrines 
which, like new intuitions, had sprung 
up inhis mind as suddenly and with 
all the vividness of the lightning that 
awes while it dazzles and js terrible in 
its grandeur, 

“Dreadful language |” repeated Mel- 
moth, bending upon, his quailing, 
shrinking wife a look that was even 
ferocious. “By the living God |’ he 
exclaimed, in a tone of wild exultation 
—his eyes flashing fire, his nostrils 
dilating, and his whole form appealing 
to expand jnto the dignity of god-like 
Proportions ; so that this son of toil— 
this man of the people—this obscure 
and starving mechanic became an 
object terrible to gaze upon in the 
glory of his wrath and the sublimity of 
his indignation—“ by the living God!” 
hecried, “I will submit to all these 
wrongs 00 more! Patience is exhaust- 
ed—and endurance has reached that 
point when it becomes a crime | 
Whence are we to obtain food save 
from those who have self-appropriated 
the fruits of the earth? Who shall 
dare tell me that starvation is a doom 
for which we have no right to reproach 
our fellow-creatures? Against whom, 
then must our reproaches be levelled ? 
Not against the Almighty—Ohb ! no— 
we cannot perpetrate such a tremend- 
Ous impiety nor give utterance to such 
an appalling blasphemy! And yet, 
Since the earth yields enough to main- 
tain all who are upon it, thereis a 
diabolical injustice somewhere when a 
whole family is perishing through want, 
Tell me then, wife—you who say that 
my language is dreadful—tell me in 
which direction we are to look for the 
fountain of that injustice. ! kave al- 
ready said that we dare not complain 
against God: and therefore we must 
accuse Man. Yes—the favoured few 
are our enemies—the oligarchy are 
our foes. The bread which by right 
belongs to my children is now in the 
mansions of the rich: they have 
stolen it from me! Oh! my beloved 
babes,” exclaimed the man, in a 
voice Of rending agony mingled 
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with Savage vindictiveness, “the food 
to which ye are justly entitled, has 
been snatched away from you by 
the usUrpeérs and the tyrants who have 
monopolised all the elegances of life 
and refuse us even the necessaries | 
But this shall endure no longer: I will 
not kiss the hand that strikes me! For- 
berance becomes a flagrant cowardice 
—and I am resolved how toact, Hear 
me therefore, my dear wife—thou 
partner of my woes and sufferings,— 
hear me also, ye well-beloved children. 
victims of an accursed condition of 
society which blesses the few at the 
expense of the many,—hear me, I say,” 
continued Melmoth, raising his voice 
until it filled that dismantled garret 
like the rage of the whirlwind and the 
fury of the storm,—“ hear me while I 
proclaim a war to the knife against 
those whom I regard as my enemies— 
crusade without quarter against the 
Oppressors of the millions and the 
usurpers of their rights—a combat to 
the death against the miscreants who 
have made God's earth a Paradise for 
themselves and a hell for all the rest 1” 

“James—my God! he is raving |” 
cried the wretched Mrs, Melmoth, now 
falling upon her knees before her hus- 
band—an example which was instant- 
aneously followed by the two boys and 
the young girl; and, sobbing bitterly, 
they all clung round the half-madden- 
ed man, who still remained Standing 
in the midst of that starving, woe- 
begone, perishing family. 

“No, wife—I am not raving,” he ex- 
elaimed, his countenance suddenly 
softening into an expression of bound- 
less compassion and love, as he bent 
his looks upon those who thus knelt 
around him. “But I have awoke from 
a dream—an idle dream—the dream 
that what the world calls honest was 
indeed something to be admired, prac- 
tised, and persevered in. Ohl it was 
a grand stroke of policy for the spoli- 
ators and plunderers of the millions to 
invent that word honesty—to proclaim 
it as a cardinal virtue—to invest it with 
eveu a halo of divine sanctity—to have 
it preached from the pulpit, written in 
the laws, and advocated by the press,— 
oh} it was a masterpiece of ingenuity 
for ensuring to the few the safe posses- 
sion and the secure enjoyment of all 
that they have plundered from the 
many. But henceforth J discard the 
doctrine—I scatter to the winds the 
morality which it inculeates—and I 
will become what the world denomi- 
nates a robber and a thief |” 
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“Oh! no—recall that dreadful me- 
nance—recall it, implore you!” shriek- 
ed forth the almost heart-broken wife. 
“ Add not to the misery of our present 
condition ——” 

“Wather—dear father—do what mo- 
ther asks youl” exclaimed the children, 
in united entreaties of anguished 
fervour, “Pray do not tell us that you 
will become a robber. It is wicked to 
be a thief—and you yourself have 
often told us so, dear father!” 

“ Ves—but I was a fool—an insensate 
fool !” cried Melmoth, driven to despe- 
ration and pursuing the terrible current 
of thoughts which had sprung up in his 
fevered brain and had acquired a com- 
plete mastery over his imagination. 
“Do not fancy, my beloved wife—do 
not suppose. my dear children—that I 
will any longer suffer rayself to be the 
victim of those theories which the rich 
have invented as a protection for their 
ill-got gains. They have plundered us 
—and yet they dare to maintain that 
it would be dishonest were we to take 
back from them the fruit of their own 
rascality : they have practised a tre- 
mendous system of spoliation against 
ourselves—and yet we are told that it 
will be wrong to assume the aggressive 
in return! The word honesty consti- 
tutes the barrier with which they have 
surrounded the accumulated produce 
of their own misdeeds: and the word 
dishonesty is the bugbear with which 
they seek to frighten away all those 
who might endeavour to molest them 
in the enjoyment of their usurped pos- 
sesions. They have taken away the 
bread from me—from you—from all of 
us ;—and I will recover back a portion 
of what isourdue. They have made 
laws to justify their spoliation and their 
wrong; and I should be a coward were 
I not to set those laws at defiance. 
From this moment, then, do I proclaim 
war against Our oppressors—ravage 
against the ravagers—invasion against 
the invaders—desolation against the 
desolators: yes—by the living God !” 
thundered Melmoth now worked up to 
an appalling state of excitement, and 

gesticulating ferociously, —“I will 
plunder the plunderers—I will despoil 
the spoliators—I will play the brigang 
against the titled and proudly-born 
banditti of this realm I”? ‘ 

And exhaused with the violence of 

tone and gesticulation which had ac- 
companied this dreadful harangue, 
Melmoth sank upon the empty chest, 
gasping for breath and every vein in 
his forehead swollen almost to bursting. 
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Then piteous and heart-rending ins 
deed was itto behold the anguished 
wife and weeping children gathering 
around that man on whose head lay 
the heavy responsibilities of a husband 
and a father,—yes gathering arcund 
him with despair depicted upon their 
wan and emaciated countenance—ex- 
tending towards him their thin and 
fleshless hands—andi addressing him 
in prayers of the most passionate en- 
treaty! The woman held up towards him 
the poor, frail, half-famished babe, as 
she adjured him to discard the terrible 
thoughts to which he had just given 
such startling and horrifying expres- 
sion: but the low, weak, feeble cry 
which the infant’s lips sent forth struck 
upon the father’s ears and touched a 
chord that vibrated with maddening 
effect to his very heart’s core. 

“Rise, my dear wife-—rise, my be- 
loved children |!” he exclairned spring- 
ing from his seat onthe chest, and 
waviug his arms over their hands with 
the mingled wildness and sublimity of 
a prophet who foretells grand but 
dreadful things: “ you know not what 
you say when you ask me to become 
tranquil, Are ye not perishing before 
my eyes ?—is not the iron of starva- 
tion entering in unto our very souls ?— 
and can I, asa husband anda father, 
remain quiet and behold unmoved the 
progress cf this work of death? No— 
no—ten thousand times xo I? he shouts 
ed franticly. “I should be the vilest 
of cowards were I to see you die thus, 
without making an effort to save you ! 
To hell with honesty, when wife and 
children are perishing with want l—to 
hell with all maudlin morality and 
sickly sentimentalism, when those 
whom one loves are going down to the 
tombthrough famine and misery! Look 
at that innocent babe: in a few bours 
it will be no more—for your bosom is 
dry, wife—starvation has withered up 
your breast! May God’s vengeance 
fall upon me if I endure this spectacle 
tamely! No—by the eternal justice! 
ye shall have bread—ye shall eat—ye 
shall not die of want in the heart of a 
city teeming with abundance. Again 
I declare that I should be a pitiful co- 
ward—a mean-spirited dog—the veriest 
poltroon that ever disgraced the noble 
dignity of Man, were I to let you 
perish thus without making an effort 
to save you |” i 

And breaking away from his wife 
and children, the unhappy man~ 
maddened to desperation—sprang tO 
the door. But he had not time to open 
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it ere they arrested his = 
surrounded bim asan elung there 
implored him not to leave them—and 
mingled the most passionate entrea- 
ties with the bitterest weeping. 
Hark |” he exclaimed abruptly— 
waving his hand so imperiously that 
they fell back asif by a simultaneous 
impulse—and a dead silence suddenly 
reigned in the room, broken only by 
the low plaintive cry of the infant, 

One—two—three—~”! 

And he counted on until he had 
numbered eleven: for the church clock 
was proclaiming that hour at which 
the landlady was to be paid or the 
family was to be thrust forth into the 
street | 

"I will goand speak to Mrs Thomas,” 
said Melmoth’s wife: “I will even fall 
upon my knees at her feet—I will show 
her this dying child—O God! would 
that we were all dead—or that we had 
never been born |” 

And the wretched woman sank upon 
the broken chair, her whole frame con- 
vulsed with the agonising sobs that 
tore her bosom. 

“ Wife, listen to me one moment |” 
exclaimed Melmoth, in a tone which 
though soothing and kind towards 
her, was nevertheless characterised by 
a firmness that seemed ominous and 
even terrible after all the previous 
outpourings of his fevered spirit: “ the 
hour of our doom has struck! It was 
the knell of fate which rang in our 
ears. Our only hope is gone—for 
you see that Miss Foster has not re- 
turned. This was what I expected— 
what I feared! She has fallen into 
the hands of her enemies: alas | poor 
girl—she has encountered dishonour 
in her generous resolve to seek bread 
for us. Now, my dear wife, I beseech 
you to tranquillise yourself—for my 
sake—for your children’s sake ! You 
perceive that I am calm—very calm 

” 

“© God ! ’tis a calmness which does 
me more harm to observe than even 
the excitement which ruled you just 
now,” said the miserable woman, 
fixing a look full of terror upon the 
rigid and implacable features of her 
husband: for his countenance wore 
the stamp and impress of an iron 

mination. 
CaN resolve is taken,” he answered, 
ina cold voice that trembled not: 
“and no human tongue can dissuade 
. me from adopting it. The war that I 
have proclaimed against the few who 
have usurped the rights and self- 
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appropriated the food of the many— 
that war commences this night! With- 
inan hour the first compaign will 
have taken place. Ere the clock 
strikes twelve, I swear to you that [ 
shall return—and then, my beloved 
wife—then, my dearest children you 
Shall have bread to eat and money to 
pay the rent! Yes—by the eternal 
God !” he exclaimed, in a sudden 
paroxysm of returning excitement,— 

ye shall neither strave nor become 
houseless wanderers so long as the 
wives and children of the accursed 
brood of hereditary usurpers’ revel in 
luxury and abundance |” 

Having thus spoken, James Melmoth 
tore open the door—rushed from the 
room—and was already half-way down 
the stairs before his wife and children 
could even recover from the con- 
sternation into whick this sudden 
movement had plunged them, But, in 
a few moments, a rending cry pro- 
claimed all the anguish which smote 
the heart of the wretched woman— 
and then the grief, the tears, and the 
sobs of the children burst forth anew. 

Mrs. Melmoth hastened down stairs 
in pursuit of her husband: but at the 
very instant that she reached the 
bottom of thelowest flight the front 
door was banged violently behind him, 

“Holy God ! he is gone,” exclaimed 
the miserable creature, pressing her 
babe despairingly to her bosom, as she 
leant against the wall for support. 

“But he says that he shall be back 
in an hour,’ observed the vixenish 
landlady, stepping forward from the 
farther end of the passage: “and then 
he has promised to pay me. How- 
somever, as I don’t mean to sit upon 
purpose for that, it will do the first 
thing to-morrow morning.” 

“ Heaven have mercy upon me and 
my innocent children!’ murmured 
Mrs. Melmoth, in a tone of con- 
centrated anguish: and without mak- 
ing any reply to the landlady, she 
slowly dragged her falling limbs up 
the stairs, back to the garret where 
the other boy was vainly endeavouring 
to console his little brother and sister. 


CHAPTER XCVIII, 
THE YOUNG MAIDEN'S ADVENTURES, 
Let us now return to Rose Foster, 


who upon sallying forth from the- 
house in which the Melmoths lived, 
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repaired straight to Jermyn Street. 
The distance between the neighbour: 
hood of Westminster Abbey and the 
latter place wns accomplished in about 
a quarter of an hour—for the young 
lady sped rapidly along. It was not 
however without a feeling of ap- 
prehension that she found herself in 


the close vicinage of St. James’s 
Square, upon which, be it remem- 
bered, a portion of Mrs. Brace’s 


establishment looked, and into which 
Rose had descended on the night 
of her escape from the Prince of 
Wales. ` j 

Upon reaching Mrs. Piggleberry’s 
house in Jermyn Street, the trembling 
girl learnt with a profund satisfac- 
tion that Mr. Meagles was at home 
and also disengaged. But even while 
she was ascending the stairs to his 
apartment, a misgiving sprang up in 
her mind—for she thought that if 
Melmoth’s suspicions, or rather re- 
presentation concerning him, were 
indeed accurate tothe letter, she was 
encountering a peril that might prove 
fatal to her honour and her happiness 
in this world. She stopped short for- 
a moOment—she was even inclined to 
turn back suddenly and beat a pre- 
cipitate retreat from the house: but 
the countenances of Melmoth’s 
famished wife and children presented 
themselves to her imagination—and 
she continued her way up the stairs, 
Mrs, Piggleberry guiding her. 

A door was thrown open—and in 
another moment the young maiden 
found herself in the presence of Tim 
Meagiles. 

Starting from the chair in which he 
was lounging—tossing into the fire 
the cigar which he was smoking—and 
almost upsetting the bottle of claret 
which he had commenced, Meagles 
bounded towards her, exclaiming, 
“ Miss Foster! is it indeed you? Thank 
God that we have met again |” 

The pressure which he gave her 
hand in both his own was as warm 
and cordial as his words were fervent 
and welcome; and as he led the 
maiden toa seat, she felt convinced 
in her own mind that Meagles must 
have been calumniated to Meimoth, 
who had misjudged his character 
accordingly. 

“ Sit down, Miss Foster—-compose 
yourself—you are agitdated—you are 
pale—but you have nothing to fear in 


- this house,” exclaimed Meagles, giving 
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Tapid utterance to these assurances, 


<1 know that you haye been per- 
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secuted—but I thank God that I see 
you safe again—and I implore you to 
look upoan me as 4 friend.” 

“Oh! Mr. Meaglļes,” cried the 
orphan girl, brusting into tears,—“ if 
[had not already considered you in 
that light, I shouid not have ventured 
into your presence now. Pardon this 
intrusion—forgive this boldness—— 
but——” 

She stopped short—a faintness came 
over her—and, pale though she was at 
first, yet her countenance now grew 
so suddenly ashy, that Meagles feared 
she was about to faint. Pouring out 
a glass of water, he held it to her 
lips: she bad just strength sufficient 
to imbibe a few drops—and the cold 
beverage revived her. 

“Will you not lay aside your 
bonnet, Miss Foster?” said Meagles, 
throwing into his tone and manner as 
much respectful attention and delicate 
courtesy as it was possible to convey 
or imply by those means, “ You are 
aware that I have no wife, nor sister— 
nor indeed any female relative to 
whom I can introduce you: but my 
landlady will pay you due regard 

+) 

“Mr. Meagles,” interrupted Rose, 
now thoroughly reassured with respect 
to his character, and angry with her- 
self that she had ever suspected his 
integrity, —“I understand and ap- 
preciate at the generosity and deli- 
cacy of your conduct towards me:—but 
inasmuch as 1 come to youasa friend 
—nay, more—as a sister would fly for 
succour and advice toa brother—it is 
unnecessary that there should be any 
third person present while I converse 
with you, But you said that you knew 
I had been persecutea——” 

“Alas! poor orphan girl,” said 
Meagles in a tone of deep feeling, 
while tears started forth from his 
eyes; I bave indeed heard of the 
terrible adventure which you ex- 
Perienced a week ago—and I have 
been making unceasing inquiries con- 
cerning you,” 

“You, Mr Meagles |” ejaculated 
Rose, in amazement. 

_ Yes—certainly,” responded Tim, 
in a tone of unquestionable candour. 
“From the first moment that I saw 
you I felt interested in you—as, my 
God! who would not be, considering 
the cruel misfortunes which have 
Overtaken you at so early a period of 
your life? The note which you sent 
me some weeks ago, gave me pain— 
because I had hoped and flattered my- 
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self that you would condescend to 
look upon me as afriend. But at the 


step which you had taken, inasmuch 
as it left me ignorant of your place of 
abode, the good opinion | had already 
formed of you was enhanced to the 
highest degree. You now understand, 
therefore, that I have thought of you 
often—and very frequently have I 
wished to know where you were that I 
might ascertain if you were contented 
with the new career you had traced 
out for yourself, Conceive, then my 
dismay—my gtief—my indignation, 
when I learnt a week ago, that you 
had been made the object of cruel 
Persecution,” 

“Ahl Mr. Meagles,” exclaimed 
Rose, the tears, chasing each other 
down her cheeks.—" had I consulted 
you frankly and ingenuously ere I 
resolved upon any particular pro- 
ceeding—all that Ihave endured and 
encountered would have been avoided. 

elieving the establishment which I 
entered to be one of the highest 
respectability ——”’ 

“ Oh ! what perils have you encoun: 
tered, Miss Foster |” exclaimed 
Meagles, abruptly : “ for your eyes are 
doubtless now open to the true 
character of Mrs. Brace’s house——’’ 

“ But how did you learn all that has 
happened to me?” she demanded. 
“ Report says that you are intimate 
with the Prince of Wales—and it was 
as an emissary from his Royal High- 
ness tO my poor father, that you first 
became acquainted with me. I must 
conculede, then, that the Prince him- 
self made known to you his unworthy 
counduct and the manner jn which I 
escaped from him—by adopting a 
course which makes me shudder even 
now when I think of it——” 

“ Heroic girl!” ejaculated Meagles,. 
—“ I also have shuddered a thousand 
times on your account ever since the 
daring exploit was made known to me. 
Yes—-from the lips of the Prince him- 
self did I hear the tale which excited 
Within me asentiment of abhorrence 
towards him equalled only by that of 

iration in regard to yourself. 
ae it pone that his Royal 
Highnes¢ knew all along that Camilla 
Morton was none other than the Rose 
Foster whom his own wickedness had 
made an Orphan?” inquired the young 
aiden. 
mg No—he only ascertained that fact 
at the last moment—indeed, at the 


same time that he discovered your 
flight,” answered Meagles. “ A letter 
which you had dropped in the hurry 
and confusion of that memorable night 


up, informed him who you were. But 
think not, Miss Foster, that he was 
stricken with remorse—or that if he 
were, the feeling lasted more than a 
moment. No!” cried Meagles em- 
Phatically,—° that man is incapable ; 
of sentiments permanently generous 
or noble; and beware, Miss Foster, how 
you fall in his way | Let us not, how- 
ever, dwell upon topics so unpleasant, 
I was ere now telling you that during 
the last week I have been making un- 
ceasing inquiries concerning you—and 
this is so true that I have neglected 
many important matters which de> 
manded my attention, But I knew 
enough of you to be aware that you 
are inexperienced and confiding: vir- 
tuous and well-intentioned yourself, 
yOu are naturally prone to place re- 
liance upon others :—and I trembled, 
Miss Foster—Oh | I trembled lest you 
should fall into the Snares of the art- 
ful, the designing, and the un princi- 
pled.” 

“Oh ! how can I ever sufficiently ex- 
press my gratitude for all this gene- 
rous sympathy and friendship on your 
Part?” exclaimed Rose, her voice 
almost suffocated with sobs, “ Alas | 
alas l I have indeed become the victim 
of my inexperiance—at least so far 
as my pecuniary. affairs are con- 
cerned ——”” 


“Tell me all that has Occurred to 
you, Miss Foster,” cried Meagles, 
“ since the night on which you escap- 
ed from Mrs. Brace’s house. Iam cer- 
tain you have endured much—your 
adventures have been of no ordinary 
description—for you are pale, care- 
worn, altered ——”” 

“ Heavens! how can it be other- 
wise ?” exclaimed Rose, suddenly be- 
coming painfully excited as the 
thought of all she had passed through 
was recalled with terrible vividness to 
her mind. “ Yes—I did indeed trust 
to people whom I believed honest— 
and they plundered me— robbed me, 
Mr. Meagles, of every guinea of that 
sum which you yourself had invested 
in my name at the Bank on England. 
Oh ! why did I not come to you? But I 
sent—or rather some one pretended to 
call upon you—and I was assured that 
you had gone to Scotland———” 


“ Poor girl | you have been terribly 


bi4 
deceived indeed,” said Meagles. “How 
cruelly has fortune persecuted you Ne 

“But Ihave deserved it all for not 
having relied on your friendship,” ex- 
claimed Rose, with passionate vehe- 
mence. “ Yes—l have deserved it all 
—even to the starvation—the famine 
which I have experienced——” > 

“Holy God | is this possible ?” eja- 
culated Meagles,starting from his chair 
and fixing his eyes on the orphan girl 
in dismay. “ Starvation—famine—— 
No—no—it cannot be | And I have 
been eating and drinking of the best 
——Just heavens! starvation--famiuel”’ 
he repeated, now becoming terribly 
excited in his turn, “ Alas! alas! 
those pale cheeks—that altered mien 
-—Oh | Miss Foster,—how is it possi- 
ble that you could have endured all 
this without deigning to recollect that 
I was your friend? But, my Goal while 
Jam thus giving way tò my feelings, 
you are suffering with hunger——” 

And he sprang towards the bell to 
summon his valet to spread food upon 
the table, But Rose, divining his in- 
tention, caught hold of his arm, ex 
claiming, “I require nothing now—my 
heart is too full—and moreover, I have 
left kind and generous friends perish- 
ing with want——” 

“ Command me in every way, Miss 
Foster!” interrupted Meagles. “Tell me 
‘how can Iserve you or those in whom 
you are interested. Thank God ! my 
purse is wellfilled at this moment— 
and if it were not, I would sell every- 
thing to obtain the means of fulfilling 
your wishes.” 

“ Generous friend | how deep is the 
debt of gratitude which I owe you i 
exclaimed Rose, the tears again stream- 
ing down her cheeks, ‘But grant 
me your patience a few minutes—and 
I will tell you all that has occurred to 
me since the night on which I escaped 
from the dwelling of Mrs. Brace,” 

Meagles reseated himself—and Rose 

proceeded to recount the various ad- 
ventures with which the reader is al- 
ready accquainted,—how she fell in 
with a man and woman who demon- 
strated the utmost sympathy towards 
her—how they plundered her of all 
she possessed in the world—how she 
experienced a real compassion and 
kindness at the hands of the Mel- 
moths—and how she had just left that 
family not only perishing through 


` destitution, but likewise menaced with 
ejection from the miserable garret that 
constituted their home. 

Where do these good people live?” 
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inquired Meagles, again springing 
from his seat: “ I will lose not a mo- 
ment in repairing to their aid.” 

Miss Foster mentioned the address 
—and Meagles put on his hat. 

“ But I will go with you,” she said: 
“indeed I am glad to avail myself of 
your escort, at this late hour, to the 
place which is likewise my home now,” 
she added, with a mournful tremulous- 
ness of the voice—fer the recent in- 
cidents of her life were constantly 
reminding her of the happy days 
when she dwelt beneath the same roof 
with those fond parents who were now 
no more. 

“Miss Foster,’ said Meagles, “if 
you wish to return to the lodging 
which, from all the circumstances you 
kave just revealed to me, I must pre- 
sume to be a very humble one, I shall 
conduct you thither as a matter of 
course. But if you will place yourself 
in the care of my landiady until to- 
morrow, when we shall be enabled to 
consult together upon future arrange" 
ments for your welfare and happiness 


“ Mr. Meagles” interrupted Rose, “I 
have witnessed and shared the misery 
of the poor family to whom I owe so 
many obligation—and, as your 
generosity is about to prove the means 
of their salvation, I could wish to be- 
hold and join the happiness that you 
are this night destined to raise up in 
their abode. Permit me, then, to ac- 
company you,” she added in a tone 
of earnest entreaty : ‘and to-morrow 
I shall venture to intrude myself upon 
your presence again—for, alas! the 
poor orphan, Mr. Meagles, has no 
other friend on earth save you!” 

$ Aud the sincerity of my friend: 
ship, Miss Foster, shall be proved by 
the alacrity and cheerfulness with 
which I prepared to fulfil all your 
wishes. Come, then—and we will 
hasten together to the abode of these 
worthy but unhappy people whose 
hearts were not hardened by poverty 
nor rendered selfish by misery against 
the sufferings of a fellow-creature.”’ 

Rose darted a look of fervent 
gratitude upon Meagles, whose honour: 
able intentions with regard to herself 
now seemed beyond all question; an 
they sallied forth together, just as the 
bells of St. James’s church were chim“ 
ing quarter past eleven. 
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CHAPTER XCIX. 
STARTLING INCIDENT, 


ALTHOUGH she had fasted for so 
many long hours, yet Rose Foster felt 
not hungry now, Hope had risen up 
in her bosom,—that hope which was 
meat and drink to her physical being, 
and animation and excitement to her 
spirits. Meagles was proving himself 
a friend—and they were on their way 
together to carry succour and solace to 
the starving family of the working 
man who was able and willing to work, 
but could obtain no work to do! 

A quarter past eleven !—the hour 
had gone by at which the rent was to 
be paid—but by half-past eleven they 
could reach the Melmoths’ lodging in 
Westminster, and doubtless it would 
not be too late, 

These thoughts swept rapidly 
through the brain of the young maid- 
en, as, leaning upon the arm of Tim 
Meagles, she hurried along Jermyn 
Street: and as it was shorter to cross 
St. James’s Square than to go round by 
Lower Regent Street, she gently drew 
him in that direction—for the fear of 
reviving unpleasant reminiscences, in 
her mind was prompting him to take 
the more circuitous route. But with 
Meagles as a protector, she dreaded 
nothing: moreover, her spirits were 
too elate with enthusiastic hope to 
allow room for any misgiving or ap: 
prehensions, 

Firmly and lightly, therefore, trip- 
ped the feet of the pale but lovely girl 
on the pavement of that aristocratic 
Square; and the moon, breaking from 
behind a cloud, brought into relief the 
fronts of the houses on the southern 
side and showed her the very window 
whence she had achieved her perilous 
descent a week back. ' 

The night was cold and partially 
tempestuous: and scarcely had the 
silver planet peeped forth from the 
dark curtains above, when it was ob- 
scured again by the dense and ominous 
masses of clouds—like a beauty coqu- 
etting from behind a black veil. Thus, 
having allowed Rose Foster a transi- 
ent glimpse of the casement from 
which her flight had been accomplish- 
ed the fickle Goddess of Night dis- 
appeared suddenly—and it seemed as 
if some giant had piled the dark storm- 
clouds all in a moment before her 
alabaster throne. 

The obscurity in St. James’s Square 
was now relieved only by the feeble 
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glimmering of the oil lamps stationed 
at wide intervals along the pavement 
skirting the houses: but the walk 
bordering the iron railings of the 
enclosure was involved in a far deeper 
darkness, The evergreens within the 
iron fence,a portion of which their 
branches overhung, formed a black 
shade in one particular spot; and it 
was while Meagles and Rose Foster 
were passing through this gloom, in 
Order to make asshort acut as pos- 
sible across the Square, that a man 
suddenly sprang upon them as it were 
from out of the darkness. 

So abrupt and violent was this attack 
that Meagles, against whom the ruffian 
had directed his assault, was levelled 
with the ground, where he lay either 
dead or senseless; and Rose, losing all 
all her presence of mind in an instant, 
darted away screaming for help and 
raising the cry of “ Murder.” 

The man lost not a moment in pro- 
fiting by the deed which he had com- 
mitted. Rifling the pockets of Mea- 
gles, he possessed himself of that in- 
dividual’s purse and watch, which he 
hastily secured about his own person; 
but before he turned to fly—and al- 
though the rending screams of Rose 
were echoing thrillingly through the 
Square—he bent for a few instants 
Over the form of Meagles to ascertain 
whether life had departed. At that 
momeaot the moon shone forth again, 
and its beams falling upon the counte- 
nance of Meagles revealed its linea- 
tents to the robber. so that, although 
he knew not who his victim was, yet 
he saw enough of his features to have 
them immediately impressed upon 
his memory. Atthe same time he 
thrust his hand into the breast of the 
unconscious man and felt that his heart 
was beating, though with feeble pulsa- 
tions: then, giving went to the ejacula- 
tion of * Thank God! Lam not a mur- 
derer yet,” he darted precipitately 
from the scene of his crime. 

Meanwhile Rose Foster had fled 
madly and franticly, without heeding 
the direction which she was taking— 
Piercing screams still proclaiming her 
terror; when, all ona sudden, she 
came in violent contact with a lady 
who, attended by a tall livery-servant, 
had stopped short in alarm at the 
rending voice of female anguish which 
thus broke frightfully upon the still- 
ness of the place and hour. 

“Good heavens! what ails her 2” ex: 
claimed the lady, as Rose utterly ex- 
hausted, sank fainting into her arms.. 
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At that moment the moon revealed 
to her eyes the countenance—the well- 
known countenance—of Rose Foster; 
and an ejaculation of mingled joy and 
surprise followed that of alarm which 
had already burst from her lips. | A 
word summoned the domestic to ner 
side: and the powerful liveried lacquey 
raising the insensible girl in his arms, 
bore her hastily along to a house close 
PR few minutes afterwards Rose be- 
gan slowly to awake to consciousness; 
and her eyes, as they opened heavily, 
encountered the light of candles. Cast- 
ing a gaze around she perceived that 
she was lying upon the bed ina well- 
furnished chamber, the appearance of 
which instantaneously struck her as 
being not altogether unfamiliar, Press- 
ing her hand to her brow in order to 
steady her thoughts, she speedily re- 
collected the incidents of the night; 
and startled by the remembrance that 
the last event had occurred in St. 
James’s Square, she flung a wild and 
shuddering look around. A terrible 
suspicion had suddenly sprung up in 
her mind; and it was now confirmed 
most fatally:—for the chamber was 
indeed well known to the unhappy 
girl—and the never-to-be forgotten 
countenance of Mrs. Brace was bend- 
ing over her} 

A moan of ineffable anguish burst 
from the laden bosom of tke persecut- 
ed Orphan—and her senses Once more 
abandoned her. 

« * * % 


» cd * * 


In the meantime Meagles had re- 
covered from the stunning effect of 
the violent blow which the robber had 
dealt him; and, rising from the ground 
he leant against the iron railings while 
he recalled to mind everything. that 
had happened. Memory performed 
her part actively ; and he found that 
Rose had disappeared—that he him- 
self had been robbed of his purse and 
watch—and that his hat had alone 
saved his skull from being fractured 
by the desperate assault which had 
been made upon him with a bludgeon 
or some similarly heavy weapon, the 
effects of which were still experienced 
most painfully. 
met SE bad become of Rose? This 
was his principal consideration ; and, 
caring comparatively nothing for the 
loss of his purse and watch and the 
confusion which he had received, he 
looked anxiously all around in search 
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of the young orphan maiden, Wainly 
did he thus plunge his eyes into the 
obscurity of the night; her form met 
not his view. Iu a hurried manner he 
made the circuit of the Square: still 
she appeared not. What could have 
become of her? Perhaps she had 
returned to his lodgings to procure 
assistance. hither he repaired: but 
Mrs. Piggleberry assured him that the 
young lady had not come back. Sud- 
denly itstruck him that she might 
have fled to herown bumble abode; 
and as sbe had mentioned to him the 
address of the house where herself and 
the Melmoths lodged, he decided upon 
hastening thither without delay. 

Towards Westminster Abbey did 
Tim Meagles accordingly proceed, Al- 
though he covid not possibly account 
for Rose Foster’s disappearance, and 
although he felt confident that she had 
not been murdered nor ill-treated by 
the same ruffian who bad plundered 
him, it nevertheless did not strike him 
for an instant that she could have fall- 
en once more into the hands of Mrs. 
Brace. Hoping, therefore, to find her 
at the house in which the Melmoths 
resided, he hastened thither with all 
speed: but even when he had plunged 
into the maze of pestilential streets 
where crime and poverty herded to- 
gether almost beneath the very shade 
of the sacred Abbey's towers, he ex- 
perienced sOme degree of trouble 
in finding the dwelling which he 
sought, 

But at last he succeeded; and ere he 
knocked at the door, he looked up at 
the house. Every window was dark 
save One On the uppermost storey; and 
thence a few feeble rays came forth— 
poverty’s unmistakable rushlight glim- 
mering | 

Without farther hesitation, Meagles 
knocked—not in a commanding man- 
ner—but auietly: for he was afraid of 
cOmproOmising the reputation of the 
young lady by announcing his visit 
at that late hour in a way calculated 
to attract attention on the part of the 
inmates of the dwelling or of the 
neighbours. 

Several minates elapsed—and he 
knocked again. At the expiration of 
a considerable interval, the door was 
opened—and, by the dim and uncer: 
tain light of the moon, Meagles beheld 
the wasted and emaciated countenance 
of a lad of about thirteen. 

“Does a working man of the name 
of Melmoth reside here ?” asked Mea- 


gles: and, without waiting for the re- 


meee 
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sponse, he added, 
to relieve him.” 

“Yes, sir—he 
father,” said the lad. 

“ And Miss Foster-——" 

“ Also lives in this house, sir, 
But...... 2 

“ She is not at home, then ?” ex- 
claimed Meagles, his heart sinking 
within him as that monosyllabic anti- 
thesis to hope fell upon his ears, 

“ No, sir,” replied young Melmoth, 
“She went out at about half-past nine 
o’clock—and we've been very anxious 
concerning her ever since. We’re 
afraid she has fallen into some trouble 
—because she went to see a gentleman 
who father says is connected with the 
Prince of Wales.” 

“ That is Mr. Meagles—eh ?” observ- 
ed Tim. 

" Yes, 
answer, 

“Well,—show me up stairs, my boy,” 
said Meagles, after a few moments’ 
reflection: “1I should like to say a 
word or two to your father, I suppose 
he is at home ?” 

“ He has been in about ten 
sir,” replied the youth, 

Meagles entered the house, closing 
the door behind him. The lad lec the 
way up stairs—and Meagles followed 
in the total darkness which prevailed. 
At length, on reaching the top storey, 
the boy threw open a door—and the 
visitor entered the garret, where the 
Melmoth family were grouped round 
the chest on which there were loaves 
of bread, cold meat, and cheese. 

But the instant that Melmoth caught 
sight of the countenance of Meagles, 
horror and dismay spread over his 
Own features~~and, dropping the food 
which he was in the act of conveying 
to his mouth, he staggered back against 
the wall. At the same moment some- 
thing dropped from about his person ; 
and the object fell upon the floor with 
a metallic sound accompanied by the 
smashing of glass. 

Great heavens ! what do I behold?’ 
ejaculated Meagles, springing forward 
and picking up the object alluded to. 
“My watch !”’—and he held it up by 
the chain, with amazement and indig- 
Nation depicted upon his countenance, 

A scream burst from the lips of Mrs. 
Melmoth, as this incident carried to 
her soul, with the vividness of light- 
ning, the conviction that her husband’s 
temporory absence that night had 
been marked by a deed stamping him 
as a Criminal | 
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“Because I am come 


does—he is my 


sir—the same,” was the 


minutes, 
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The elder boy likewise comprehend- 
ed the meaning of this scene respect- 
Ing the watch—and his grief burst 
forth in piteous lamentations: while 
the other children, alarmed at what 
they could not however understand, 

ew to their mother with cries of ter- 

ror and anguish. 
: For she had fallen upon ker knees— 
clasping her poor babe to her bosom; 
—and her eyes wandered wildly from 
the countenance of her husband to 
that of Meagles, 

And Mel moth himself ?—how did he 
feel ? how did he look ? 

Guilt was written upon every feature 
of his face and Stamped upon every 
lineament—guilt was expressed in his 
quailing attitude—his trembling form | 
—the whole being of the wretched man 
was guilt personified | 

He had not the hardihood to repeat 
the account that he had given his wife 
of the way in.which he had Obtained 
the means to purckase the food he had 
brought home with him and to pay the 
arrears of rent ;—he was not so profi- 
cient in turpitude as to be enabled to 
renew and persist in the tale which he 
had forged to lull asleep the appalling 
suspicions that had naturally sprung 
up in the wOman’s mind, in the first in- 
stant, when -she saw her husband 
returo with provisions and money, 
No—he could not put a bold front 
upon matters now | The watch, which 
he had concealed about his person, 
became damning evidence against 
him: and, suddenly rendered a coward 
by the discovery of his enormity, the 
unhappy Melmoth stood in the pre- 
sence of Meagles like a prisoner await- 
ing his doom from the lips of a judge | 

We have already stated that the first 
sentiment which seized upon Meagles 
was one Of mingled amazement and 
indignation: but, as the scream of the 
wife and the cries of the children 
smote his ear, his heart relented—anq 
he instantly comprehended the entire 
truth | 

“My good woman,” he hastened to 
exclaim, as he turned towards the poor 
emaciated mother who had fallen upon 
her knees in indescribable anguish, — 
“fear nothiag—I will not harm your 
husband—I pardon him |” 

“God bless you—God bless you, 
kind gentleman!’ murmured the 
woman, in a tone of such grateful 
fervour—such plaintive earnestness, 
that Meagles felt he never could have 
forgiven himself if he had Promptly 
taken that harsh step which so many 
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in his situation would have adopted. 
“ May God Almighty bless you, sir |” 
she repeated, her voice gathering more 
energy from the enthusiasm of her 
manner, “Children, down upon your 
knees—and thank this good gentleman 
for sparing your father—for saving you 
also from a disgrace which heaven 
graut that you do not understand.” 

And the children knelt around 
Meagles—and Melmoth himself burst 
into a perfect agony of weeping. 

Solemnly and sublimely interesting 
was this scene: for there was the 
scapegrace adventurer receiving the 
homage due to the good deed which 
he had done towards the poor working 
man whom the bitterness of penury 
had driven to crime ! : 

“ Now let us know each other better, 
my worthy friend,” said Meagles, has- 
tening to raise the woman and her 
children: then, taking Melmoth’s hand, 
he observed, “I can understand the 
whole truth of the incidents of this 
night as plainly as if I had just read 
them in a book. You need not utter a 
word of explanation. This room tells 
your tale with a too terrible fidelity,” 
he added. glancing hastily around 
upon the naked walls: “and if any 
chapter were deficient in the narrative 
of woe and suffering, it may be found 
in the emaciated features of your wife 
and children. Not for worlds, there- 
fore, would I injure you! I cannot even 
blame you. By heaven! I would do 
the same sooner than see those whom 
I love perishing by inches! And now 
let me tell you that the gold which you 
have about you, was actually intended 
to relieve you.” 

“Ts this possible ?” exclaimed Mel- 
moth, sobbing like a child. 

“Tt is true I can assure you,” was 
the response: “ and my name is Mea- 


“Oh! what strange incidents have 
occurred this night I”? ejaculated the 
working man, “ But Miss Foster-—— 
Ah! something strikes me——My Goda! 
—a lady was with you ia the Square— 
and she fled precipitately—rending 
the air with her screams——” 

“Descend not into explanations 
which may become foo intelligible,” 
said Meagles, glancing significantly 
towards the children. “ But tell me— 

do you think that Miss Foster re- 
cognised you-——” 

“ No—I am certain she did not,” an- 
swered Melmoth. " God forbid,” he 
cried in a tone of almost wild excite- 
ment: “I am already sufficiently 
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humbled and miserable enough, with- 
out having that crushing idea to over- 
whelm me altogether. But is it possi- 
ble, sir, that anything can have hap- 
pened to that excellent young lady ?” 

“I am seriously—very seriously 
alarmed on her account,” said Mea- 
gles. “When I came back to consci- 
Ousness, she was gone. I] searched for 
her in the Square—but vainly. What 
can have become of the poor orphan 
whom misfortunes appear to pursue 
and persecute with unremetting ran- 
cour ?” 

“Let us go forth and search for her 
sir,” exclaimed Melmoth. ; 
} “Tt is useless,” observed Meagles, 
“Where can we search? Let us rather 
hope that some kind persons have 
given her an asylum for the night, and 
that to-morrow morning we shall re- 
ceive gladdening intelligence respect- 
ing her,” 

“God send that such may prove the 
case |” cried Melmoth. 

“I shall now leave you,” said Mea- 
gles: “but I shall not lose sight of you. 
As to what has occurred—think no 
more of it! Poverty engenders much 
which deserves pity rather than blame; 
and the good reputation of years must 
not be considered ruined by the mad- 
ness of a moment. Farewell for the 
present-—and may better days await 
you. You will soon see me again.” 

And, without waiting for a renewed 
outpouring of the fervent thanks of 
the Melmoth family, Meagles hastened 
away. The eldest lad followed him 
down tothe door—and ere Tim could 
succeed in quitting the house, that 
grateful boy had seized his hand 
pressed it to his lips and covered it 
with his tears. 


CHAPTER C. 
STAMFORD MANOR, 


THE incidents of our tale follow each 
other in rapid succession; and the 
stage of our drama is crowded with 
characters and busy with action. But 
busier still, if possible, is it shortly 
destined to become: and of a deeper 
and more exciting interest are the 
events which yet remain to be told. 

All that is most horrible in respect 
to crime—most pathetic and touching 
in the sphere of love—most terrible 
with regard to the oppression sustain- 
ed by the poor at the hands of the 
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rich—and most startling or riveting, 
enthralling or attractive, in reference 
to variety of incident,—all the features 
have yet more fully to develop them- 
selves in the progress of our narra- 
tive, 

To scenes more Strange than any 
yet depicted, will the reader have'to 
be introduced; through the maze of 
adventures still more Mysterious and 
exciting than those already recorded, 
will he have to accompany us. 

As the subject grows upon us, our 
energies appear to take the colossal 
Proportions adequate to the task of 
elaborating it: our imagination ex- 
Pands commensurately with the labour 
which it has to perform. 

To accumulate incident upon inci- 
dent with arapidity which flags not, 
may appear to many the Titanian toil 
of heaping Ossa upon Pelion—mount 
upon mountain :—but to us it is a 
task fraught with its own exciting 
pleasure. 

And so will it seem to us until the 
end |! 

We must now request our readers to 
accompany us to Stamford Manor, 
which, as stated in the first chapter of 
this history, was situated ata distance 
of about three miles from Aylesbury. 

it was a handsome building—of im- 
posing appearance externally, and 
splendidly fitted up within; and the 
fire which had occurred simultaneously 
with the appalling tragedy wherein 
Lady Stamford played the terrible part 
of the guilty herojne, had not achieved 
any considerable amount of damage. 

On the same night when the inci- 
dents just related took place, and at 
about nine o’clock, a post-chaise drove 
up to the door of Stamford Manor; and 
Mr. Page, leaping forth, assisted his 
wife to descend. i : 

Having dismissed the vehicle, which 
was hired at Aylesbury, the worthy 
couple entered the hall; and Mr, Page, 
addressing the old woman who had ad- 
mitted them into the mansion, said, 
“ You, I presume, are the person left 
in charge of the premises ?”’ p 

“Yes sir—my name is. Bryan,” was 
the answer, accompanied by a low 
curtsey. “I dessay Sir Richard told 
you to inquire for Mrs. Bryan, didn’t 
he? Leastways, I should think it most 
likely that he did——” | 

“My good woman,” interrupted Mr. 
Page,—"‘I can perceive at once that 
you are disposed to be garrulous—and 
there’s nothing I like less than garru- 
lity. Your master has written to you, 
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Stating that a gentleman and lady 
would call here this evening—eh ?” 

And as Mr, Page gave utterance to 
the word “lady,” he glanced complai- 
santly towards Julia who was decked 
out in all the flaunting colours which 
the worst possible taste couid have 
managed to accumulate, 

“Yes, sir,” answered Mrs. Bryan: 
“Sir Richard honoured me with a 
letter—leastways with a note—which 
the postman brought over this morn- 
ing from Aylesbury: or I should say 
the post-boy, by rights—for he’s a 
mere lad of some sixteen, or so—” 

“Never mind how old he is, Mrs. 
Bryan,” exclaimed Mr. Page. “He 
brought you the letter safe—and that’s 
all we have to care about. But this letter 
duly informed you that a certain Mr, 
Page and his lady would probably call 
her in the evening—is it not so ee 

“Yes, sir—and that you would pass 
the night here,” returned the woman; 
“and I was to mind and make you as 
comfortable as possible, So I’ve got 
you a nice roast fowl for your supper 
and put clean sheets on the best 
bed——’? 

“ Well and good,” said the ex:com= 
mercial traveller. “I perceive that it 
becomes altogether unnecessary to in- 
form you that I am Mr. Page,” he con- 
tinued pompously,—"“and that this 
lady is my lady—or, in vulgar terms, 
my wife. How long will supper be be- 
fore it’s ready ?” 

‘“ Half-an-hour, sir,” was the answer. 
leastways, three quarters at the Outside 
—'cause there’s a bit of ham a-biling 
to eat with the fowl.” 

“Well, then,” said Mr, Page, ina 
musing tone as he turned towards his 
wife, who had been admiring the sta- 
tues and vases in the marble hall while 
the preceding colloquy took Place 
between her husband and the ancient 
domestic: “I think we many as well 
commence our work this evening, At 
all events, I should like to sort and seal 
up the papers to-night.” 

“What’s to prevent us?” demanded 
Julia. “You have heard that there’s 
three quarters of an hour till supper- 
time—and we may doa great deal in 
that interval. For mind you, I don’t 
mean to sleepin this house to-morrow 
night. It’s enough, in all conscience, 
to sleep here one night—with the re- 
putation that the place has got.” 

“Oh! that’s all nonsense, Julia |” 
exclaimed Mr, Page. “I only wish 
Sir Richard would make youand me 
a present of the Manor on condition 
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that we must live in it nine months 
out of every year: I don’t think we 
should forfeit possession, let it be ever 
so desperately haunted.” 

“Haunted indeed |” ejaculated Mrs. 
Bryan, catching at the word as a new 
pivot whereon her garruilty had an 
opportunity of turning. “There’s no 
doubt about its being haunted. Why 
—after the terrible business took place 
and her ladyship died, the servants 
left one after another, ’cause it was 
soon knowed that the sperret of her 
ladyship walked ——” 

“Trash !|—nonsense !” exclaimed Mr. 
Page. “An enlightened man—gentle- 
man, I mean—like me, scorns such 
silly notions, But how happens it that 
if her ladyship walks, as you call it,— 
how happens it, I should like to know, 
that you have courage enough to live 
all alone in the house ?”’ 

“ Not exactly all alone, sir,” replied 
Mrs. Bryan: “’cause my husband’s 
with me—and he takes care of the 
grounds. But if we wasn’t poor people 
and glad to earn an honest penny any- 
how, I’m sure we shouldn’t have 
undertook the charge of the Manor 


when the regular servants—house- 
keeper, gardener, footmen, cook, 
maids, and all~deserted it in the 


fashion they did. Leastways——” 


“Pray cease to inflict your ‘ least- 
ways’ upon vs, my good woman,” said 
the pragmatical Mr, Page: “and tell 
us honestly and truly whether you 
ever saw the ghost of her ladyship ?” 

“I can’t say that lever seed any- 
thing,. sir,’ answered Mrs. Bryan: 
“but I’ve heerd a many strange noises 
which has quite freezed the blood in 
my veins and made my ’air stand up 

“Why, you arrant old humbug,” 
ejaculated Mr. Page; “you wear a 
wig! How can you look me inthe 
face, and talk about your hair stand- 
ing on end? I suppose you will be 
telling us next that your teeth chatter- 
ed?” he added, the point of the re- 
mark existing in the fact that. the 

ancient dame had no teeth at all. 
‘Well, sir—I didn’t mean no of- 
fence,” she said, with a good humour 
that was imperturbable. “When I 
spoke of my ’air standing on end, it 
was what I’ve heerd called a figger of 
speech—or something of that kind. 
But raly and truly, me and my hus- 
band have heerd strange noises at 
times |—and if it wasn’t an object to 
us to live rent-free, have the use of the 
wegitables, and ten shillings a-week 


into the bargain—with the chance of 
being retained in the service of them 
as becomes the owner of the estate 
after the sale,—if it wasn’t for all this. 
I was saying, we shouldn’t remain here 
no longer—or yet have stayed so 
long.” 

“Then you know that the manor 
and the park are to be sold by private 
contract—eh ?” said Page. 

“To be sure, sir. A many gentle- 
men and ladies has been to look at it. 
They tell us that the sale’s to take place 
next week,” said Mrs, Bryan. “IJ don’t 
know how true the report may be——’”’ 

“Tt is quite true,’ observed Mr. 
Page. “Sir Richard Stamford feels 
that he can never live here again after 
all that has occurred—and he wants to 
dispose of the place as soon as possible. 
Next week, as you have been informed 
the sale will most probably be accom- 
plished. I and my lady are intimate 
friends of Sir Richard’s—indeed, I may 
say we are bosom friends,’ continued 
the ex-traveller pompously: “and he 
has testifed his regard for us by 
honouring us with his confidence on 
the present occasion. For I suppose 
you are aware of our purpose in visit- 
ing the Manor, my good woman ?” 

“ Sir Richard tells my husband and 
me in his letter that you’rs going to 
take away all the papers and wally- 
ables 

“Say valuables if you please,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Page: “itis more classi- 
cal, 

“Well—how much longer is this 
nonsense going to continue ?” asked 
Julia. “ If you mean to look over the 
papers this evening, we had better 
begin at once,’’ 

“True, my dear spouse,” observed 
Mr. Page. “Now, my good woman, 
have the kindness to conduct us to the 
study or library, as the case may be— 
and if you get supper ready in about 
three quarters of an hour, it will be 
time enough. We will attend to busi- 
ness first, and enjoy ourselves after- 
wards.” : 

Mrs. Bryan lighted a parlour-lamp by 
means of the candle which she carried 
in her hand; and she then led the way 
to the library. Placing the lamp ona 
handsome desk which stood in the 
room, she would have renewed the 
conversation with all the pertinacity 
of her garrulous temperament, had not 
Julia unceremoniously bade her retire 
—an order which she obeyed with per- 
fect good humour and a low curtsey. 


Mr, Page deposited his hat and cloak 
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on áchair, while Julia likewise laid 
aside her bonnet and mantle: and 
having taken a rapid survey of the 
apartment and its numerous shelves 
filled with elegantly bound books, they 
Proceeded to inspect the contents of 
the desk, the keys of which the ex- 
traveller had in his possession. 

“ You remember,” said Mrs. Page, 
“that all the correspondence which 
ever passed between Sir Richard and 
the bankers is to be preserved.” 

“have forgotten none of the in- 
structions which the baronet gave us, 
my dear,” returned Page, “ You are 
quite right—the letters you mention 
are to be preserved in case they should 
be wanted for the winding up of the 
affairs of the bank. Well, it’s a lucky 
thing for Sir Richard that he will have 
saved from the wreck of his property 
so much more than he at first antici- 
pated. It made me quite happy to see 
him in such good spirits yesterday at 
Windsor, But what is that bundle of 
Papers you have just taken out of the 
little drawer there ?” demanded Mr. 
Page of his wife. 

” ‘ Correspondence with my Eleanor, ” 
answered Julia, reading the endorse- 
ment, 

“That is to be burnt—the whole of it,” 
exclaimed Page. “Untie the bundle and 
scatter the lettersin the grate: they 
willtake the flames more easily in that 
fashion, And here is another bundle 
destined to share the same fate: it is 
endorsed ‘ Miscellaneous.’ By the bye, 
wasn’t jt a strange thing that Sir 
Richard was walking with the Princess 
Amelia in Windsor Park yesterday ? 
She is really a sweet pretty young 
lady. There is something quite royal 
about her—and even before that park- 
keeper whom we questioned told us 


who she was, I had an instinctive 
Preseotiment that she was of high 
birth,” 


“Of high nonsense !” exclaimed 
Julia, who was busily engaged in burn- 
ing the condemned correspondence, 

‘How can one woman be so different 
from another as all that?” ' i 

“J didn’t mean to pay you any ill 
cOmpliment, Julia my love,” returned 
Mr. Page : no odious comparisons, you 
know—for you’re a very pretty and 
genteel young woman-—lady I meant 
to say—and ought to be @ princess, 
But I was observing that Sir Richard 
was walking with the Princess in the 
park, when we went in scarch of him 

” 


“ And he did not appear over well 
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pleased that we accosted him while he 
was with her Royal Highness,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Page, returning to the 
table on which her husband was scat- 
tering and sorting the correspondence. 
“Now—which heap is to be burnt—and 
which preserved ?” 

“Take these and throw them into 
the grate,” replied the ex-traveller, 
“The greater portion is to be destroyed 
I see. Strange that Sir Richard Stam- 
ford himself should have such an un- 
conquerable aversion to visit the 
Manor |” 

“ Not strange at all,” observed Julia, 
—" seeing that his wife killed herself 
within its walls—and that such a mass 
of misfortunes all fell upon the poor 
dear gentleman’s head at the sams mo- 
ment, It would be far more Strange if 
he thought of ever living here again. 
But I have cleared away the heap that 
you put aside tobe burnt, Are there 
nO more papers for the flames?” 

“ Patience, my dear—patience,” said 
the ex-traveller. “Iam not quite sure 
whether we have thoroughly examined 
this desk. It is an old fashioned piece 
of furnitare—and there may be secret 
drawers, or what not.” 

“Tf there were, Sir Richard Stam- 
ford would bave told you sO,’ observed 
Julia. ‘ But as he said nothing at all 
of the kind, you may be sure that there 
are none. Now, do make haste and 
leave of fiddling about with those little 
drawers. What isthe use of pulling 
them all out in that manner ?” she de- 
manded impatiently. 

“Because, my dear, I suspect that. 
thereis asecret recess in this piece of 
furniture,’ answered Page, in a 
mysterious tone. '‘ Sir Richard Stam: 
ford may not know anything about it; 
but Jam rather a shrewd and far-see- 
ing man, my love—and the more [ 
examine the arrangements of this 
desk, the more I am convinced that 
there issome curious contrivance about 
it. Look at the places into which these 
drawers fit : they don’t go close up to 
the board at the back. That’s quite 
clear | But here is a sort of false back 
——Hey-dey!” he suddenly exclaimed; 
and at the same moment that the 
ejaculation burst from his lips, the 
sharp, abrupt, clicking sound of a 
spring giving way startled his wife, 

‘ “What is it 2” she demanded, hurry- 
ing close up to the desk. 

"Just what I suspected—and no more 
than I thought,” responded Page, 
joyously. “A secret recess, my love |— 
a private compartment, my dear \ 
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Look—the false back to the desk has 
started out of its setting! Who was 
right in his suspicions—eh ?” 7 

And the ex-traveller chuckled with 

lee. . 
3 ‘“ Come—let us examine it,” said 
Mrs. Page, thrusting her hand into 
the recess : but she instantly drew it 
out again all covered over with the 
dust that had accumulated therein. 

“ By Jove | the secret compartment 
must have remained unused for a 
length of time!” exclaimed the ex- 
traveller. “ Depend upon it, we are 
in luck’s way ! Our vocation seems 
to be the discovery of important 
documents regarding other people’s 
business.” 

Thus speaking, Mr. Page tucked up 
his coat-sleeve and laced wristband, 
and thrust his hand into the recess, 

“ Papers, by jingo I? he exclaimed, 
drawing forth a bundle of letters much 
soiled by dust, and tied round witha 
faded riband. “But let us see whetber 
there is any endorsement.” 

And having wiped off the dust, be 
approached the bundle to the lamp in 
such a manner that the light screamed 
full upon it. His wife looked over his 
Shoulder ; and their countenances €x- 
panded with a joy at the same mo- 
ment, as their eyes deciphered the 
following lines written at the back of 
the letter which was uppermost in the 
packet :— ` 


Correspondence between Miss Hannah 
Lightfoot and.Lady.Stamford : 
together with Important Memoranda and 
Explanatory Comments. 

In the years 1757—1758. 

“ That must be the former Lady 
Stamford—the wife of Sir William I” 
exclaimed Page. “Depend upon it, 
Julia my dear, these documents con: 
tain startling intelligence of some 
kind or other, Perhaps respecting the 
birth——” 

At this moment the door of the 
library was opened and a man with 
his hat on and enveloped in a cloak, 
appeared upon the threshold, 

Mr. Page and his wife turned their 
eyes upon him at the same instant : 
and simultaneously also did ejacula- 
tions of terror burst from their lips— 
while their features became convulsed 
with horror,—and the packet of papers 

fell from the hand of the ex-traveller, 
For the countenance which thus met 
their startled, shuddering view and 
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had been hung at the debtor’s door of 
Newgate | 

Could they be mistaken? No: another 
look convinced them that those 
indeed were the features so indelibly 
impressed upon their memories ; and, 
with yet louder and wilder cries, they 
precipitated themselves from the room 
by a second door opening at the 
farther extremity. 

Away they sped in total darkness 
along a passage ; crash they came 
against a door, which the violence of 
the concussion forced upon—a light 
streamed upon their eyes—a_ shriek 
saluted their ears—and from their own 
tongues thrilied the awfulalarm of “ A 
ghost | a ghost !” 


eons 


CHAPTER CI. 
ARRIVALS AT THE MANOR, 


The fact was that the room into 
which Mr, and Mrs. Page thus sud- 
denly burst, was the one occupied by 
Mrs. Bryan and ‘her husband, and 
where this worthy couple were at the 
moment partaking of a salubrious and 
frugal supper of bread and_ cheese, 
onions, and home-brewed ale. The 
shriek emanated from Mrs. Bryan, 
who was terribly startled at the violent 
and unceremonious manner in which 
the door was thrown open; and Mr. 
and Mrs. page exclaimed the cause of 
their own alarm by giving vent to the 
ejaculation of “ A ghost | a ghost |” 

Mr. Bryan, the gardener, who was 
an old man with a face as red and 
shrivelled asa wind-fall pippin, bound- 
ed from his seat—caught up the poker 
—and threw a fierce look around, as 
much as to imply that the ghost had 
better mind what it was about, His 
wife set up a pitecous moaning, inter- 
spersed with such expressions as 
“ Dearey me! dearey me” and “ Lauk- 
a-day! what will become of us?” — while 


. Mrs. Page sank exhausted upon a 


chair—and her husband cast a rapid 
and faightend, look behind, to ascer- 
tain whether any hideous 
was in pursuit of them. ; 
But observing nothing, Mr. Page 
became a trifle more courageous ; and, 
mustering up valour enough to shut 
the door, he said.to the gardener, 
“ Put down the poker. my good man: 
the spirit has not followed us—an 
even if he had, it would be of no, use 
to take up the fire-irons against him. 
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Mr. Bryan accordingly replaced the 
poker on the hearth, and resumed his 
seat, — saying, “What was it you 
thought you Saw, sir ?” 

“ Thought |” ejaculated Page, com- 
pletely bewildered: “ by heaven | 
there was no thinking inthe matter | 
I am not inclined to superstition—I 
never believed in ghosts till now—but 
this adventure has altogether stragger- 
ed me.” 

And the ex-traveller began to pace 
the room in an agitated manner, 

“What was it you saw, ma’am ?” 
inquired the gardener, now appealing 
to Mr. Page for an explanation. 

“Oh! don’t talk to me about tte 
exclaimed Julia trembling violently 
from head to foot; “it makes me 
shudder merely to think of it.” 

“ Dearey me | dearey me |’ moaned 
Mrs, Bryan, “ rocking herself to and 
fro upon her seat: “ what can it all 
mean | Leastways, what is it all about? 
If it was only a chimbley falling, we 
should have heerd it—or a cat break- 
ing a winder——” 

““ No—it could not have been imagi- 
nation |’ cried Page, stopping sud- 
denly short alike in his agitated walk 
and his bewildered reflections, “ But 
let us put the matter to the test Julia, 
my dear, what was it you thought you 
saw?” 

“ Ramsey, who was hanged,” replied 
the young woman, casting around 
looks of unspeakable terror. 

“ Exactly what I fancied |!” exclaim- 
ed the extraveller, feeling that his 
flesh was creeping upon his bonesand 
his blood running chill in his veins, 

“Dearey me | dearey me!’’ moaned 
Mrs. Bryan more piteously than ever, 

“The ghost of Ramsey as was hang- 
ed |” murmured the old gardener, with 
a visible shudder. s 

“Tt was indeed |” said Page, in a 
musing tone: “and yet this is almost 
incredible. I am not superstitious, as 
I just now observed : but what can I 
think ? Hither that the fellow has come 
to life again—or that his spirit haunts 
the place which is so closely connecte 
with his crimes.” 

And again did Mr. Page walk to and 
fro with nervous agitation visible in 
his manner and depicted upon his 
countenance. 

“You didn’t bring the papers away 
with you?” said Julia, Those papers— 

‘you know which I mean,” she added 
\significantly, 4 

“* No—I dropped them in the con- 
füsion of the moment,” answered 

\ 
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Page. But they are worth looking 
after—and, by Jove! I'll venture back 
into the library, ghost or no ghost | 
Will anybody come with me?” 

“ Dearey me, vot Į” ejaculated Mrs, 
Bryan: and looking towards her hus- 
band, she said, “Can’t you go with 
tbe gen’leman instead of Sitting tkere 
like an old fool ?” 

“Yes—come with me,” said Page: 
then tossing down a guinea upon 
the table, he observed. “ There !—will 
that inspire you with courage, my 
goo] fellow ?” 

The gardener picked up the money— 
put it into his waistcoat Pocket—and, 
rising slowly from his seat, intimated 
his readiness to follow the ex-traveller 
to the library, 

Mrs, Page sate fast in her chair: and 
her husband did not think it worth 
while to solicit her company: but tak- 
ing a candle from the table, he led the 
way along the passage, old Bryan 
keeping close to his heels, 

On reaching the door whence he and 
his wife had so Precipitately escaped 
from the library, Mr, Page perceived 
that it was wide open just as it had 
been left; and, summoning all his 
courage to his aid, he advanced to the 
threshold. The hurried and indeed 
fearful glance which he threw into the - 
dpartment, showed him in a moment 
that no one was there: and, consider- 
ably relieved, he entered with a coin: 
paratively firm step, the old gardener 
still following and gathering confi- 
dence from the fact that nothing 
terrible was to be seen 

Advancing towards; the desk, Mr. 
Page looked anxiously about for the 
papers which he had discovered in the 
Secret recess, and which contained the 
“correspondence between Miss Han- 
nah Lightfoot and Lady Stamford :” 
bul the packet was nowhere to be 
found. Vainly did he search amongst 
the documents scattered about—vainly 
did he go upon all fours and examine 
underneath the furniture: that parti- 
cular collection of letters had disap- 
peared ! 

“Well, this is most extraordinary |” 
muttered the bewildered Page to him- 
self: “I am not so foolish as to imagine 
that a ghost would walk off with a 
parcel of papers ! No—no—it was not a 
spirit--it was a living man-~but whether 
Ramsey himself, resuseitated by some 
wondrous and unaccountable means, 
Or a person as like him as two peas, it 
is impossible to determine. Perdition 
seize it |—the papers which would have 
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perhaps made my fortune, have been 
snatched from my grasp |” 

But scarcely had the ex-traveller 
reached this point in his musings. 
when he was suddenly interrupted by 
a loud knocking and ringing at the 
front door of the mansion. 

“Who can that be ?” exclaimed the 
old gardener. “Sir Richard perhaps 


“No such thing !” cried Page. “The 
baronet is at Windsor, and will never 
set foot in this house again, Iam very 
certain, after all that has happened. 
But come along—I will go with you to 
see who it is: for remember,” he 
added with pompous self-sufficiency, 
“7 represent Sir Richard Stamford 
during my brief sojourn beneath this 
roof.” 

“Just as you like, sir,’ returned 
Bryan, who had no ambition to dispute 
the honour with the important, con- 
ceited, and bustling Mr. Page. 

They accordingly burried to the 
front door; and the moment it was 
opened, a lady and gentieman entered 
the hall without any ceremony. Mr. 
Page’s eyes first sought the coun- 
tenance of the former—for he wasa 
great admirer of the fair sex; and the 
dazzling beauty which met his view 
completely riveted his gaze for several 
moments. But on turning his looks 
upon the features of the gentleman 
to whose arm she clung, an ejaculation 
of mingled surprise and confusion 
burst from the lips of the ex-bagman : 
fox he instantaneously recognised the 
Prince of Wales! 

Meantime the gardener, fancying 
that he beheld his master Sir Richard 
Stamford, was making sundry awk- 
ward bows apd pulling his forelock in 
token of respect; while the Prince 
himself, taking no notice whatsoever 
of the old man, kept his eyes fixed on 
Mr. Page, racking his memory to dis- 

cover who he was. For the ex-travel- 
ler’s features were quite familiar to 
his Royal Highness, who could not 
however forthe life of him recollect 
at the moment where he had seen that 

thin, sallow, angular face before. 

It was quite clear, however, to the 
Prince that be was recognised by this 
individual: and, not relishing the 
manner in which he was now being 
stared at, he said somewhat sharply, 
“What is your name, sir?—who are 


ou?” 
YM My name is Page, at your Royal 


Highness’s service, was the response: 
and if your Royal Highness will re- 
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member acertain night at the George 
and Blue Boar——” 

“ Ah | by heaven ! I recollect,” cried 
the Prince, his face suddenly flushing 
with indignation : “ you are the inso- 
lent scoundrel who dared to address 
me ina most familiar and presumptu- 
ous manner, and to follow me with a 
pertinacity as unaccouutable as it was 
rude. What did you mean by it, 
sirrah ?—and who are you ?” 


“I humbly beseech the pardon of 
your Royal Highness,” said Mr. Page, 
bowing aud scraping vith the utmost 
deference: ‘but the little affair re- 
ferred to, is easily explained. The 
truth is that at the time when the 
incident took place, a reward was 
offered for the apprehension of Sir 
Richard Stamford—and the extraordi- 
nary likeness which your Royal High- 
ness bears to the baronet led me to 
mistake 2 

Ob! now I understand it alll” ejacu- 
lated the Prince, unable to suppress a 
laugh at Mr. Page’s expense. “But 
I thought you were a commercial 
traveller? What are you doing at 
Stamford Manor ?”’ 

“I have retired from the ‘the road, 
may it please your Royal Highness,” 
answered Page; ‘‘ and having recent- 
ly formed the acquaintance and 


now enjoying the friendship and 
confidence of Sir Richard Stam- 
ford-———”’ 

“ After endeavouring to capture 


him for the sake of the reward—eh ?” 
exclaimed the Prince, darting a look 
of contempt on the ex-bagman, 

Re Your Royal Highness must not 
view my conduct harshly, without 
knowing all the particulars,” said 
Page, gravely. “It was I who enabled 
the baronet to escape from the custody 
ia which certain villains held him—as 
well as to prove his own innocence 
and bring Ramsey and Martin to the 
scaffold. For the present, ] am Sir 
Richard’s respresentative here—and 
if I can do anything to testify my 
devotion towards your Royal High- 
ness——”’ 

“Well, the truth is,” interrupted 
the Prince, “I need the hospitality of 
this house to-night for myself and this 


lady,” he added, glancing towards his. 


lovely companion. 

“Heavens! and I have kept your 
Royal Highness standing all this time 
in the hall—and the lady too |”’ ejacu- 
lated Page. “Deign to walk this 


way.” Ae 
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“ And throwing open a door at 
random—for, be it recollected, he 
himself was almost a complete stranger 
at the Manor—he stood bowing and 
scraping near the threshold while the 
Prince and the lady passed into the 
room, which happened to be the very 
one where a fire was already lighted 
and the supper-table laid in readiness 
for the behoof of ex bagman and 
Julia. 

“Run and tell your wife—and my 
wife too,” whispered Page hurriedly 
to the old gardener, “that the Prince 
of Wales and a lady are here, and that 
they must bustle about and get the 
best supper they can. Come—look 
alive!’ added the ex-bagman sharply, 
seejng that Bryan was staring at him 
ia stupid amazement. 

Indeed, throughout the preceding 
dialogue between the Prince and Mr, 
Page, the oldman had stood in speech- 
less wonder, gazing first at the former 
—then atthe latter—and then at the 
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lady: for that conversation had made 
him aware of the astounding fact that 
it was not his master Sir Richard 
Stamford whom he saw before him,and 
On whom he had been lavishing his 
best bows and salutations--but a “Royal 
Highness”—a real, living, veritable 
“Royal Highness :’—and now he 
learnt, to his increased awe and amaze- 
ment, that this personage was none 
Other thanthe Prince of Wales, the 
heir-apparent to the British throne] 

But upon being sosharply command- 
ed by Mr. Page to “look alive,” old 
Bryan felt as if he were suddenly gal- 
vanised into all the alacrity of his 
departed youthfulness: and hurrying 
off tothe room where his wife and 
Mrs. Page were seated together con- 
versing about the apparition of Ram- 
sey, he communicated to them the 
startling intelligence that the Prince 
of Wales anda lady had sought the 
hospitality of Stamford Manor for the 
night. 
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